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THE ROAD 



CHAPTER I 

HERCULES AT WORK 

THE avenue dipped between high banks as it ap- 
proached the turn towards the railroad track, and 
Agnew, as he paced along it, experienced a sudden vivid 
sense of refreshment in the red of the earth and the green 
of the foliage which rose between him and the city's 
distant cloud of smoke. 

For a full week the sounds of the engine shop had 
filled his ears. Effort and interest in his work had dulled 
the clangor, but his subconscious instincts were in revolt. 
His eyes — he realized it with suddenness — craved re- 
Uef from the duns and grays of whh-ling belt and grind- 
ing lathe. They needed the blue solace of the open 
sky; the forest-breeding in him responded to the lilt of 
the wind in the pines; his ears were alert to the jaunty 
calling of the bobolinks in the undergrowth. The city? 
What were cities but tombs for Nature and for all who 
worshiped at her shrine? A rush of longing for the open 
unfettered life rioted in his veins. Memory fled back 
across the years, carrymg him in unagination down a 
dozen trails through forest, marsh, and plain. The 
Ikrairie — the canyon — the desert? His theodolite had 
passed them all and left the ordered tracks behind. He 

1 



2 THE ROAD 

had spoken, and the rails had burdened the ballast and 
the ties been battered home where the mountain goat 
alone had been wont to scale the crags or where the soli- 
tary lumberman threaded the woodland aisles. 

And now? Streets — smoke — grime — the contact 
of a huddled million of his fellows. He had had enough 
— enough — enough 1 Somehow — somewhere — Free- 
dom waited and was calling aloud. The call had reached 
him with electric suddenness; the bank rose between him 
and the cage they called a city, and, in breaking the thrall, 
revealed it. He was loosed; he would be gone. 

A new sound broke in upon his reflections — the sound 
of a woman's voice in anger — the crack of a whip. He 
wheeled round the curve of the road which discovered 
the level crossing almost at his feet. 

A light, two-wheeled runabout was across the track. 
In the shafts a bright chestnut pony stood immovable, 
its ears laid back, its quarters slanted obstinately in, its 
eyes round and staring. They were fixed upon the tele- 
graph wires which bordered the road. From these the 
dilapidated remains of a boy's kite swung in the breeze. 
With every rustle of the ragged paper the pony shivered, 
but otherwise remained ipotionless as if the rails were 
magnets, gluing the iron which shod its feet. 

A girl held the reins, chucked at the bit, raised the 
whip and brought it down smartly upon the shivering 
flanks. The pony shrank, but did not budge its foot- 
hold by an inch. The whip fell again. 

Agnew advanced and raised his hat. "Can I lead 
him?" he asked. 

The girl flushed. "No, please," she answered quickly. 
" I must conquer him myself. It is obstinacy — nothing 
else." 
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She raised the whip again, and this time the thong 
fell with the full force of her wrist. The pony raised a 
foot and — put it down again. It was almost as if he 
had stamped it with defiance. 

Agnew stood aside, waiting. The situation could not 
be prolonged, for obvious reasons. This was the main 
Netteville branch. Freighters and ore trains from the 
mines passed along it at intervals of not more than half 
an hour. And there was a not infrequent passenger 
service. 

He looked at the girl keenly. Her hat was tipped slant- 
ingly across the side of her face which was towards him, 
shading it to the level of her eyes. And these, dark 
though they were, for the moment, at least, held no 
melting tints. They were fixed relentlessly, almost 
fiercely, upon the little horse. Her chin was squared to 
obstinacy, to a pitch as uncompromising, Agnew told 
himself, as that embodied in the thickset, immovable 
body in the shafts. It was a contest of wills, on one side 
plus a whip. Against this handicap the pony set mere 
preponderant weight and inertness. The lash which 
curled round its sleek httle ribs might have represented 
a May fly's buzzing. It received no jot of attention. Per- 
ception of outward circumstances seemed, indeed, to 
have deserted the animal's brain. It was hypnotized by 
the rustling sheets of paper; they held the very core of 
its percipience. 

Agnew, still waiting and still watching, was aware that 
amid her activities with the whip, the girl shot him a swift 
side glance. A sudden sense of awkwardness gripped 
him. He read the glance instantly; its meaning was ob- 
vious. He intruded; his absence was desired; his pres- 
ence irked. But, at the same time, what was there to 
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be done? A girl cannot be left to herself on a railroad 
track in constant service to deal with a situation from 
which her own methods promise no present road of 
escape. 

Agnew drew back a step or two but lingered. His mus- 
cular arms rose slightly and then fell with a little help- 
less movement. If she would only[let him interfere. The 
consciousness of his strength rose within him and brought 
a smile to his face. He could imhamess the little muti- 
neer and carry it off the track if she would but allow 
him. 

A sudden pulse made his heart leap furiously. The 
dang of a bell came singing down the breeze — the bell 
of the locomotive passing the next crossing not a furlong 
up the line. The roar of its oncoming rose in volume. 
Unseen though it was he knew that its belching smoke- 
stack would rush into view round the curve within a 
matter of seconds. He leaped down upon the track. 
He held out his arms. 

" Jump 1 " he cried insistently. " It 's coming — it 's on 
usl Jump!" 

The girl hesitated, half rose in her seat, and then, set- 
ting her lips together with a fierce inarticulate sound, 
lashed out at the defier of her purposes with one last 
petulant stroke. It had its effect. The pony shook it- 
self, bucked — and hacked! Unsteadied by the unex- 
pected movement, the girl stumbled, caught her foot in 
the reins, and fell across the dashboard, her fingers 
catching unavailingly for support at Agnew's outthrust 
hand. 

The roar grew to ominous notes of nearness, swelled, 
and amid the clangors of the pealing bell and the full 
opened throttle, the locomotive swung into view not 
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fifty yards away. The cart, the pony, and the two 
human bemgs were m the very center of its path. 

The situation from that moment became for Agnew 
devoid of all sense of reality; he acted as from behind 
the veil of nightmare. Events passed as in delirium and 
with delirium's freakish swiftness. His tall body bent, 
as some great bow of yew might bend, to release its ten- 
sion. And here a tension was indeed released, and to 
some purpose. 

Agnew's shoulder sank below the back of the cart, 
found purchase, and with all the forces of his forest-bred 
strength behind it, shot up and forward. 

The shafts mounted, thrust the collar up the pony's 
neck, swept him oflf his feet. With one and the same 
terrific hurling movement, the man rushed horse and 
cart and its human contents across the ballast, free of 
the rails, down, right down, into the bed of the ditch at the 
foot of the telegraph pole, stumbled, and fell, stretched 
out upon it, his breatii coining in the great gasps of a 
man whose forces have been taxed up to Nature's limit 
— and beyond. 

From beneath the weight of his inert arm, the girl 
looked up to see the monstrous bulk of the engine thun- 
der by, to recognize the white, wide-eyed wonder of the 
engineer's face that glared at her from the cab, to watch, 
as in a dream, the blur of passing windows, and then to 
be left coughing in the reek of the low-lying smoke, her 
heart throbbing to the knowledge that never again till 
the light of day passed from her eternally would she look 
deeper within the eyes of Death. 

The weight which waspressing upon her was removed. 
The man was stirring. He slid from the panel of the 
cart, rose to his knees, and then slowly to his feet. 
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Still panting, he looked down. Concern grew in his 
eyes. 

"You 're hurt?" he questioned thickly. "I — I was 
awkward, but — but — " 

She gave a tiny laugh — a short sharp sound, with no 
ring of mirth in it — with, indeed, some undertone of 
exasperation. She held out her hand. 

"Please?" she said suggestively, and found her fingers 
grasped and herself dragged to her feet in one swift 
motion of ascent. 

For a moment she stood trying to catch a clean breath 
out of the smoke-tainted air. Her hand rose to her 
throat, her eyes to the level of her rescuer's face. Won- 
der had been the dominant expression in them — wonder 
in finding such a rescue a thing merely possible. She 
herself, the cart, the pony, had been flung a matter of a 
dozen yards by the brawn of this man's shoulder 1 Won- 
der grew into admiration. She looked at the great chest, 
still rismg and faUing with the throb of effort. She rec- 
ognized the massive molding of the limbs, the elastic 
poise of the whole frame. And then a sense of comedy 
shook her. For the expression on this Titan's face was 
one of — apology. 

She laughed again, this time with a real ring of amuse- 
ment.l "Your 'awkwardness' saved my life." 

He looked relieved. His lips drooped his yellow mus- 
tache into an answering smile. "There was so httle time 
to think," he explained. 

" I wonder if any one ever acted quite so promptly, " 
she said. "Action involves thought, doesn't it? And 
where in the world can I find a proper form of thanks? 
You were — astounding. There is no other word for it." 

He made a deprecating little shrug and half turned 
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from her towards the pony, who was kicking petulantly 
amid the tangle of the harness, its back wedged firmly 
into the angle of the ditch. 

"If you are sure you are not hurt, I '11 see to putting 
this right," he said, with a comprehensive gesture which 
took in pony, cart, and scattered cushions. 

She shook her head; she gathered her brows in a tiny 
frown. "No," she said quietly. "My thanks are not to 
be put aside like that. You have just performed a very 
wonderful and intrepid feat; you have done me an 
immeasurable service. May n't I offer you all the 
return that is possible to me — my gratitude?" 

"Thank you," he said gravely. "It has been a great 
happiness to have had the chance to serve you — to serve 
your father's daughter." 

Her surprise became questioning. " You know me? " 

He bowed. "By sight. Miss Gresham," he explained 
quietly. "In common with most of your father's em- 
ployees, I have had several opportunities of knowing who 
you were." 

For a moment she debated. Then her face lit. "Then 
you," she cried, in sudden conviction, "are the new con- 
sultant engineer; you came only a week ago, Mr. — 
Mr.—?" 

"Agnew," he said. "Gervase Agnew. Yes, I am 
helping yom* father with his contract and specifications 
for his new Eim)pean venture — the Bir Railway." 

"Oh!" The interjection came with a breath of sub- 
dued disappointment. She hesitated. 

"You don't look like — like a consultant," she de- 
murred. "You look like a man who does things. You 
have proved it, indeed," she added quickly, with a side 
glance towards the wreckage in the ditch. 
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He laughed pleasantly. He held out his hands. The 
palms were rough and seamed and scored. 

"And these are witnesses against me, too," he agreed. 
"Yes, I have spent the last ten years doing things. In- 
sensibly I have acquired experience. Now your father 
has thought fit to ask me to specify things for other men 
to do." 

"In Europe?" 

"Yes, in Montenegro, Albania, and various other parts 
of the Balkan Peninsula; anywhere where the jealousies 
of half a dozen governments finally allow the Bir Railway 
to be laid. When your father won the contract, I doubt, 
if you will excuse my saying so, if he quite realized what 
he was up against politically. I have had a little experi- 
ence of the country. That, of course, is a help. But most 
of my knowledge of mountain railway work I acquired 
in Canada and the West. My notions will cross the 
Atlantic for other men to deal with." 

He turned, as he spoke, and without seeking further 
permission, bent over the struggling pony, avoiding the 
ungovemed kicks which it was deUvering at the empty 
air, got the purchase of his knee below its withers, and 
rolled it over on its side. With a jerk of the bridle he 
swung it to its feet, one splintered shaft breaking away 
from it into two pieces, as the cart rose with it. With a 
twitch or two he released the traces and drew the little 
horse back towards the road. The wheels, no longer re- 
strained, carried the wreck of panel and shaft back into 
the ditch, where, for the moment, he left them. Method- 
ically he tied the pony to a sapling. 

She watched him without speaking. The effortless 
ease with which he dealt with the situation, the prac- 
ticed hands which he laid upon the animal, all spoke to 
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her eloquently of the man he was. One enturely used to 
confronting the vagaries of Chance, filled with the ex- 
perience which meets all practical issues with calm, and, 
above all, endowed with Nature's most becoming gift to 
a man of action — great physical strength. A natural 
instinct stirred within herself — a heritage willed to her 
wide centuries back from the great Mother of us all — 
the woman's admiration for the forces of thew and sinew 
expressed in the male. 

He turned towards her again, then he stood, looking 
down and reflecting over the broken shaft. He opened 
his lips to speak, hesitated, and then smiled in sudden 
inspiration. He walked across the track to the wire 
fence which bounded it on the side furthest from them, 
leaned down, and tore out a couple of the quarter-inch 
strands as if they had been so much worsted. She drew 
in her breath with a little gasp of wonder. 

He came back, unwinding the ply of the wire. "These 
and my pocket knife are all that are required," he an- 
nounced. "I shall splice your shaft and send you safely 
on your way within a quarter of an hour." 

She smiled up at him and gave a little nod of con- 
viction. 

"Yes," she answered. "I 'm sure you will. And if I 
should happen to want a forty-foot pine pulled down or 
a five-ton bowlder pulled up, you 'd do a little thing like 
that for me, too, would n't you — Hercules?" 

His eyebrows lifted with a sort of humorous surprise, 
then he flushed faintly. "I — I don't try to show off," 
he pleaded, with contriteness in his tone. "I can't help 
being strong and — and using my strength, you under- 
stand." 

"And for Heaven's sake why should you?" she cried. 
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almost fiercely. "I like — I love to see it! What is a 
man for but to be strong — a live man, that is — not the 
sawdust manikins from the oflSce or the store!" 

"But they are strong, and brainy, too!" he protested. 
"They read; they know half a hundred things that I 
shall never have time to learn." 

He went on methodically unwinding the wire and look- 
ing down at her with a curious expression, half inquiry, 
half concern. 

"You are n't complimenting my father, who has chosen 
you as his consultant engineer," she reminded hhn. " He 
has not a reputation for employing dunderheads." 

He shrugged his shoulders. "I dare say I know my 
own particular job as well as the next one," he said care- 
lessly, and bent over the overturned cart. " I was allud- 
ing to matters in general," he went on, and whisked the 
overturned wheels into place with a single movement of 
his wrist. 

"Cart mending, wire spUcing, and so on?" she sug- 
gested. 

He grinned frankly. "No. Art — all the jolly things 
of life," he said. "I Ve never had, and never shall have, 
the time to understand them. But I think I could enjoy 
them very much." 

He leaned the sound shaft against the bank and began 
to splice the broken one with deft, methodical fingers. 
As the wire lapped round it, holding the two portions 
firmly in place, he shook it up and down, testing it. He 
laid it down with a sigh of satisfaction. 

"That's a good job well done, isn't it?" she asked 
quickly. "What more do you ask of Art than that? 
The joy of creation? Does n't that suflSce you?" 

He surveyed her doubtfully. "I was taught to con- 
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sider Art as painting pictures, or writing poems, or play- 
ing real music," he demurred. 

"And you were taught — where?" she asked. 

"In my home — Algerville, Canada," he answered. 

"I knew you could n't be an American; your accent 
told me that," she answered. "Well, I congratulate 
Canada and the British Empire on producing you." 

"I am an American and my accent is — is your 
accent," he protested. "You people who happen to live 
in the middle of the continent seem to think that the 
Dominion and Mexico are in China." 

She smiled to herself — a gratified little smile. He had 
spoken hotly; his physical placidity did not imply a 
stolid mental aspect; his feelings could be roused. It 
was at the target of this discovery that she had sped her 
conversational arrow and found the bull's-eye. This man 
could be — would be — made interesting. 

He was drawing forward the mended cart and putting 
the scattered cushions in place. He released the pony, 
harnessed it, adjusted the reins, and laid them invitingly 
on the dash. 

"There now," he said, and smiled. 

She did not move. She stood, submitting him to ex- 
amination. Her eyes searched him up and down with 
frank and keen observation. He met her glance curiously, 
finally with a sort of comic resentment. 

"I can't help it. No doubt I need brushing up," he 
allowed, looking down at the dust on his knees. 

She shook her head. "No," she decided. "We '11 try, 
if you like, but I don't think I should care to see you tidy. 
It 's not — it 's not your pose. I should be obliged, Mr. 
Agnew, if you could drive me home." 

He started. His face became anxious. 
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"You are not badly shaken — or hurt? " he cried. 
Not in the least. Why?" 

I — 1 thought — " He stammered and broke oflf. 
Of course I shall be delighted," he said quickly. 

She walked towards the cart and then halted with an 
exclamation. "The step 's broken," she said, pointing. 

He measured the distance from the ground to the 
footboard with his eye. "You can't manage that?" he 
inquired. 

"I never even passed the beginner's course in acro- 
batics," she smiled. 

He gave his mustache a tug; this time inspiration 
passed him by. He looked searchingly round, as if foot- 
stools might be found in the ditch or on the track. 

She watched hun, stUl smiUng and expectant. He 
looked at her, suddenly. Her eyes were demure and 
perfectly unconcerned, but they held a message? Surely, 
or how do we explain Agnew's next action. He held out 
his arms. 

"If you don't mind this way?" he suggested, and 
without asking or awaiting permission, picked her up 
and placed her gently on the seat. She settled back on 
it with a sigh of thorough content. 

He swung himself up beside her and took up the reins. 
With a snort the little horse flung itself forward into the 
harness and trotted doggedly away from the remains of 
that still fluttering kite. 



CHAPTER II 

OLAISHER SPEAKS HIS MIND 

" T 'VE come to the conclusion that we Americans 
X have lost the natural aspect towards our women," 
said Gordon Glaisher. "The way we treat them is n't" 
— he hesitated, casting about for a word — "isn't 
business;' he concluded, bringmg his lips together with a 
snap. 

The man who sat opposite him smiled indulgently. 
It is doubtful if Thorpe Gresham, President of the Nette- 
ville & Central Road, had given two thoughts in the 
last twenty years to such a subject. In his early manhood 
he had married a wife, driven to marriage by a sudden 
and — by himself — still uncomprehended storm of pas- 
sion. A woman, among a thousand other women, sud- 
denly had appeared to him as utterly desirable. He did 
not pause to analyze his emotions. Every nerve and in- 
stinct in his perfectly organized intelligence had been set 
on winning her, and he won, as he had won most of the 
battles of life. And then Fate, jealous of a too level 
series of successes, had interfered and robbed him of her. 
He had been left a widower before he was thirty; passion 
withered within him; and, as you will see a fruitless 
tree bring forth abnormal luxuriance of foliage, so Gre- 
sham, with affections stunted and cut back, had flung the 
whole of his abundant energies into the channels of his 
business. He was an eminently successful man, or so his 
acquaintances had every reason to think; and success 
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and its attaining had absorbed him. He viewed the 
emotions of the outside world as Saint Simon Stylites 
may have viewed them from the top of his colimin. 
The somids bred of their triimiphs and recriminations 
never reached him, or fell on ears deaf to their calling. 

He probed blmitly for the cause of Glaisher's discon- 
tent. "What has Katrine been doing?" he asked. 

Glaisher drmnmed his fingers on the oflSce table. "To 
be candid — I don't know," he answered. "I scarcely 
ever see her." 

"Ah!" 

The smile still hung about Gresham's lips. "Is my 
paternal interference being called for? " 

Glaisher made a Uttle gesture which, perhaps, implied 
protest, but a protest that was more than half-hearted. 

"To be absolutely frank, Mr. Gresham, I don't think 
you have much influence with her. She has, all her life, 
done exactly as she has pleased." 

Thorpe Gresham looked at his partner meditatively. 
For a moment he was silent. Then he lifted his shoulders 
in a shrug. 

"I 'm inclined to think she has. And I have never 
attempted to do anything about it. I believe she is fond 
of me, quite fond. I have never had the desire or the 
opportunity to — to oppose her. The matter of your 
engagement? Was I consulted there? I can't remember 
it." 

Glaisher shook his head. "We took your approval for 
granted. We had it?" 

"Of course. You were my partner; you were con- 
stantly associated with me. It appeared to me natural, 
almost inevitable. I saw no reason to be anything but 
satisfied." 
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Glaisher smiled — a dry little smile. He nodded 
slowly. 

"I don't seem to get your outlook; I almost wish I 
could. For to be frank again^ I don't tliink I am — sat- 
isfied. Have you ever dived for prizes in a Thanksgiving 
bran pie?" 

Gresham made a startled movement. "Eh?" he de- 
murred in amazement. 

"Perhaps you hardly know what it is; perhaps it 
was n't included in your kindergarten studies. You fill 
a barrel with bran, hiding as many toys in it as there are 
children. Each has a dip. There is a prize for each one, 
but, to foster the speculative spirit at an early age, I 
suppose, there is always one particular and special jewel 
or box of candy. A sort of king prize. Do you begin to 
get my meaning? " 

"No," said Gresham, with absolute confidence. "Not 
a vestige of it." 

"Well, I reckon this town of Netteyille is the barrel. 
We eligible bachelors are the conmion toys in it. She 
had her pick. She happened to pick me. I was not the 
little case from Tiffany or the casket of crystallized Luther 
pliuns. I was just a way-down conmion toy." 

"But your parallel is n't exact," urged Gresham, sud- 
denly interested. "She saw the other prizes, and picked 
you." 

"I shoved myself into her hand," said Glaisher. "So 
she began to play with me. But she saw no reason to 
leave ofif playing with the other toys; she never has left 
it ofif. As long as she played with the whole lot, I don't 
know that I minded; anyway, I saw nothing to be alarmed 
at. But if she fancies she has found the king prize since, 
and is inclined to lick the paint ofif the cheap tin soldier 
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— that 's me — and fling him behind the stove to melt, 
why then, I kick." 

Gresham was silent for a moment. His forehead grew 
puckered; his fingers rose to and tugged his white mus- 
tache. His eyes never left his partner's face, but they 
seemed, at the same time, to be occupied with an inward 
rather than an outward vision. He sighed, and in the 
sound there was an echo of self-reproach. 

"My parental interference is being invoked," he af- 
firmed. 

Again Glaisher shook his head. "No," he said, "at 
least, not as a parent. As an employer, if at all." 

For a second time a look of blank incomprehension 
filled Gresham's eyes, to be followed by a frown of irri- 
tation. He leaned forward. 

"Gordon," he said, "let 's get down to explicit facts. 
We are business men, you and I. I never had any use 
for hints. What is the trouble, anyway?" 

Gordon Glaisher paused, meditated, opened his lips 
on one form of words, chose another, and finally spoke 
with crispness. 

"I came in on the 10.18 this morning, Mr. Gresham. 
It was thirty-five minutes behind time because a safety 
plug blew out. We pulled into the depot on our own 
steam all right, but the incident is typical of what ouj* 
running and locomotive stock is come to. It wants 
something near a miUion spending on it. Half our new 
debenture flotation will go to this account, I take it." 

"Naturally. That we have already discussed." 

"That flotation goes through by the aid of Mr. Isidore 
Blakstein. He underpins the market." 

'^Precisely. Why repeat facts which are thoroughly 
understood by both of us? " 
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Glaisher sat up in his chair. The slight nervousness 
which had accompanied his opening sentences was gone. 
His coohiess grew more and more marked. 

" Mr. Blakstein is my uncle. It is due to this fact alone 
— though I have never desired before to insist upon it — 
that his backing is behind us. I think I must make that 
clear." 

"That may be clear to yourself, Grordon," said Gresham 
dryly. "I must reserve my own opinion. Mr. Blak- 
stein is a thorough business man." 

"We are a business family, I hope," answered Glaisher, 
in tones which were very perfectly controlled. "We are 
clannish as well. Mr. Blakstein believes that he is putting 
his shoulder up against the Netteville & Central be- 
cause his nephew and his nephew's prospective father- 
in-law are the concern's managing directors. That is a 
sure thing." 

A slight flush had grown upon Gresham's face. He 
did not speak, but by a slight non-committal gesture he 
indicated that he was awaiting fiuther explanation. 

"Bluntly, if I do not marry Katrine I shall leave 
Netteville; I shall not remain here to see her marry any 
one else; that is the fault of my temperament. I shall 
resign my seat on your board. In that case you could not 
expect to find Mr. Blakstein on your side of the market." 

"On the opposite side, then?" queried Gresham 
sharply. 

"How can I say? The matter becomes one of pure 
business. But without this debenture flotation, I hardly 
see where our new rolling stock is to come from. With- 
out new rolling stock — " He shrugged his shoulders. 
"That point, at least, I need not elaborate," he con- 
cluded. 
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Gresham sat up firmly in his chair. "I am being 
threatened," he said quietly. "That is another point 
that needs no elaboration. I am being asked to use pa- 
rental pressure, or even parental threats, to my own 
daughter, as a business necessity. I need hardly say how 
I regard that proposition." 

" No," agreed Glaisher, " I am perfectly aware how you 
would regard it, or any man who dared put it to you. 
You are not being threatened, Mr. Gresham, and that is 
not the proposition. As I said before, it is as an em- 
ployer I need your assistance, not as Katrine's father." 

The elder man looked at him keenly — indeed with 
suspicion — before he answered monosyllabically. 
"How?" 

"Get rid of Gervase Agnew," said Glaisher, coolly and 
promptly. 

Gresham made an uncontrollable movement of sur- 
prise. " Agnew — the Canadian — the en^neer? " 

Glaisher nodded. "jfiTe is the king prize, if any one is. 
Katrine has known him three weeks. As you know, he 
practically saved her life at Desert Avenue crossing. 
He is a man of abnormal physical attainments. She is 
already causing conunent by her admiration of his 
strength — and him." 

Gresham rose and began to walk silently to and fro. 
His brows knit and unknit themselves a dozen times. 
Once his lips softened into a smile. He wheeled sharply, 
darted another keen glance at Glaisher, and then flung 
himself back in his chair. He sighed. 

"I Ve never sought — and she has never offered me 
— her confidence, Gordon," he said. "I — I only just 
begin to realize that I don't know her." 

Glaisher nodded gravely. "She has been entirely in- 
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dependent of — of every one," he answered. "I am 
putting it to you now that you may begin, at this point 
and with this suggestion, to show your interest in and 
influence over her. You wish me to marry her?" 

For the third time Gresham surveyed his partner with 
that keen speculative glance. It was as if a collector ex- 
amined an entirely new and hitherto unsuspected speci- 
men in his own cabinet. There was a sort of surprise in 
his glance as well as criticism. 

"Yes," he allowed slowly. "Yes, I suppose I do. But 
that is another thing to which I have never given a 
thought, Gordon, not a serious thought, that is to say. 
The engagement and you I have always taken for 
granted." 

"We are at one in our desires, then. Do you approve 
my methods?" 

Again Gresham kept silence, staring at a picture of 
the imagination visible to himself alone. He laughed. 

"I think Fate is with you, Gordon. There seems no 
doubt that she is." He turned and displaced some 
papers to disclose a cable form. He handed it across 
the table. 

Glaisher read the half dozen words of the message 
aloud. "Sanders dead. Have you dupUcate plans? 
Thring." 

He whistled. "And that means — what?" he asked. 

Gresham shrugged his shoulders. "It can mean only 
one thing; Sanders' plans have disappeared. Naturally 
I have duplicate specifications; but are we to under- 
stand that Thring, after nearly a year's work, did not 
possess Sanders' confidence? It 's absurd!" 

Glaisher took up the cable form and re-read it. " Dated 
only an houj* ago," he said. "Perhaps it was sudden; 
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perhaps Thring is rattled and has not made a proper in- 
vestigation. Perhaps — " 

He paused suddenly, a light of intelligence growing 
over his face, and gave a short laugh. 

" I see what you mean about Fate," he cried. " You '11 
send Agnew? Why, of coiu-se you will I" 

Gresham smiled dryly. "Does n't the finger of Provi- 
dence point that way? He has had Balkan experience; 
he is a most capable engineer." 

"The fingers of Providence and of conmion sense and 
of opportimity are all in a line," grinned Glaisher eagerly. 
"Wm he go, though?" 

Gresham looked at the clock. "I Ve sent for him; I 
sent for him before this last notion struck me," he re- 
plied. "He 's probably waiting in the outer office now." 

Glaisher rose. "I '11 send him up. As a business ne- 
cessity he ought to catch the first boat. You can't leave 
Thring single-handed among all those cutthroats, and 
with no plans." 

Gresham nodded. "Side-track all other callers and 
send him up at once, Gordon; at once, if you please." 



CHAPTER III 

KATRINE MAKES A MISTAKE 

AS Gresham sat waiting, his fist closed upon his chin, 
his elbow leaned wearily upon the table. A sudden 
lassitude seemed to have come upon him, a sudden sense 
of losing his grip. For the first time in his successful 
career the road before him had pointed to possible 
failure. 

He had been threatened; in spite of Gordon Glaisher's 
denial he had no illusions on the subject. He had met 
the threat with contempt, while it was being made, but 
reaction had begun to dim the first fiery emotion. Was 
his position — was the position of his life work — so 
absolutely assured? Could he, with perfect equanimity, 
venture to defy Gordon and Gordon's uncle, the great 
Mr. Isidore Blakstein? 

It was an entirely new and disturbing notion. He 
drew his lips firmly together, and set his eyes expect- 
antly on the door. No, he could not afford to antagonize 
his partner; and Agnew was, after all, the very man for 
the post at Bir. He sat up alertly and gave his wits a 
mental stropping. If tact and promises could get the 
Canadian well on his way across the Atlantic within the 
week, he would use both to the utmost. As the door 
opened he fashioned his lips into a welcoming smile. 

It was not Agnew who entered. It was Katrine. 

He looked at her in a queer silence, which held within 
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its core something ominous, almost menacing. He had 
to moisten his lips before he could speak. 

"You? " he said interrogatively. " I was expecting — 
Mr. Agnew." 

She nodded. "Mr. Agnew is outside; I found him 
here on my arrival. And I have seen Gordon; he is wait- 
ing, too, for I have something to say to him. I thought 
I should like to say it to you first. Father, I have decided 
to break my engagement — my informal engagement — 
to Gordon. It has been a mistake from the beginning.*' 

He stared at her, noting, as for the first time, her like- 
ness to her dead mother. Memories, stifled under 
twenty years of absorbing industry, leaped into being 
in his brain. Those eyes, dark, alert, confident, had 
surely met his own with tenderness a quarter of a century 
back. Those tiny ringlets, escaping from the piled glory 
of golden brown hair, had enmeshed him with longmg 
before his world had become no more than a machine, to 
be geared to his own material profit. Sentiment, all too 
long a stranger in his being, leaped at him and hung upon 
his strength. A sense of choking made him give a tiny 
gasp. 

She misunderstood the soimd. Apprehension shad- 
owed the confidence of her glance. "Will it mean any- 
thing to you in — in business?" she cried. 

His self-possession was his again. "Can you give a 
reason?" he asked quietly. "It is a serious matter, the 
breaking of an engagement. For Gordon it seems to me 
an undeserved slur. Have you considered him? Have 
you considered any one but yourself? " 

She made a sudden restless movement. His tone had 
grown in coldness to give an icy intonation to the final 
word. 
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"I have been inconsiderate, not in this, but in the first 
instance, in allowing myself to permit this miderstand- 
ing. The meaning of the thing? I never paused before 
to consider it." 

"Yes," he agreed. "And is not want of consideration 
your mistake now? Are you not acting on impulse?" 

She shook her head decidedly. "No," she said. "On 
instinct. I cannot do it. And there is no slur on Gordon. 
He has behaved honorably. To begin with, there was 
no formal engagement. It has never been given out." 

"That will not prevent his requiring, and rightly re- 
quiring, your reasons." 

She was silent. Then she raised her eyes to look at him 
intently. A queer expression, half speculative, half 
defiant, grew in them. 

He spoke again, his voice incisive, his manner de- 
tached. "As your father, let me advise you to pause. 
We are at one in allowing that your first decision was 
precipitant. Don't let us fall into that mistake again. 
Take — what shall we say? — a week, to decide." 

He rose — he came towards her — he held her hand. 
She saw, without understanding, the half concealed 
anxiety with which he was awaiting her decision. It 
came home to her with sudden conviction that he had 
never asked anything of her before. Her instinct was 
entirely to adhere to her decision; she knew that it would 
be unalterable. But a new-bom desire to show filial 
feeling in this first encounter with her father in a prob- 
lem which concerned their joint lives made her hesitate. 
Through a moment's silence she debated the matter and 
then gave way to impulse. 

"It will make no difference, *but as you like," she 
agreed. 
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She heard the little sigh of relief of which he himself 
was unconscious. His eyes softened. " I think it would 
be discreet — and right/' he said. "For the next seven 
days then, we will consider the matter to be suspended? 
We won't discuss it, but this day week you will give your 
decision finally? That is the agreement? " 

"Yes," she said, and turned towards the door. She 
stood with her hand upon the panel. " I '11 tell Gordon 
he need not wait. You will see Mr. Agnew? " 

He nodded. "If you please. I shall require him for 
the rest of the morning." 

She looked at him with a quick inquisitive side glance, 
parted her lips to speak, pressed them together again, and 
then passed out into the passage. Her father sighed again, 
conscious of infinite relief, as the door closed behind her. 

It opened again, to show Agnew's massive limbs framed 
by the jambs and lintel. He stood hesitant. "You are 
likely to require me for some time, Mr. Gresham?" 

The other inclined his head comteously. "As long as 
possible, subject, of course, to any pressing engagement 
you have." 

Agnew did not close the door. "It is not exactly a 
matter of business," he explained. "Miss Gresham, it 
appears, has never been inside our repair shops. I have 
just arranged that she should return with me and be 
shown over them. Perhaps I had better inform her that 
this must be postponed? " 

Gresham took ofif his glasses, wiped them, and then 
pointed to a chair. " If you will excuse me, it is a matter 
I will see to myself," he said. He passed into the outer 
oflSce, closing the door behind him. 

During the three minutes of his absence Agnew sat 
meditative. 
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Gresham was smiling when he returned. He empha- 
sized the smile by a little gesture of mock despair. 
"Trust a woman to be in two minds in a morning," he 
laughed. " I suggested to Katrine that, as he happens to 
be one of the managing directors of the road, a fit and 
competent person to show her over the shops was her 
fianceJ^ 

He spoke lightly, carelessly, probing for papers through 
the mass of them which encumbered his table. His back 
was towards the engineer. There was a silence. Gresham 
continued his search and his comments. 

" No," he went on. " As you could n't be her escort, her 
scientific yearnings withered on the spot. Poor Gordon 
wentaway feeling — perhaps not unjustifiably — jealous." 

He turned as he spoke and faced the other across the 
table. Agnew's eyes were steady. But he looked older 
— by years — since the moment, only three minutes 
back, when he entered the room. 

"I did not know of their engagement," he said, very 
slowly and quietly. 

"An old standing affair," said Gresham, without em- 
phasis and with the air of one discussing trivialities. 
"First, will you kindly read that? " he added, placing in 
the other's hands the cable form from Bir. 

Agnew took it dully and read it, but read no meaning 
into the words. Life was toppling into ruin about him, or 
so it seemed. He heard, he saw, as a disembodied spirit 
might be imagined as seeing and hearing, from a state of 
detachment in which nothing is tangible. The founda- 
tions of faith were broken up; all womanhood was being 
thrust from its pedestal in his mind — a pedestal which 
till three short weeks before he had never found the time 
or the occasion to erect. Unconsciously he put his hand 
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to his collar, as if to ease the flooding beat of the arteries 
from his unsteadily throbbing heart. And then, with an 
effort, he regained a grip of his self-possession. 

He re-read the cablegram slowly — and aloud — and 
looked up. "You understand it?" he asked quietly. 

Gresham shook his head. "Not entirely. Sanders 
was, professionally, a man in a thousand, but — " he 
shook his head again, " rumors have come to us by a side 
wind that all was not well at his end. His reports have 
been — odd for the last week or two. He was evidently 
not himself. And Thring? He is a good boy — but a 
boy. We need a man there immediately." 

Agnew looked up dully, heavily. "Yes?" he inquired. 
"Yes?" 

Gresham leaned towards him. "Will you go to Bir?" 
he asked, with slow emphasis on each monosyllable, and 
then sat back, awaiting his answer. 

Agnew's face lit first with surprise — then with incre- 
dulity — finally shadowed over with irresolution. He 
frowned, considered, let his gaze wander round the room, 
but by the time it returned to his employer's face there 
was decision in it. 

"Yes," he said. A certain glow of interest mastered 
the shadows. "Yes. I '11 go." 

Gresham's eyes gleamed in pleasure. "When?" he 
asked laconically, looking at the clock. 

Agnew's glance followed the same direction. "As soon 
as you hand me the specifications," he said. "By the 
first train available." 

The poise of his body was suddenly alert. His lips 
were set, his brows knitted. And Gresham, rightly, in- 
terpreted these signs as a defiance flung in the face of 
Fate's challenge to a worthy combat. 



CHAPTER IV 

JOVAN 

AS the little Austrian coasting steamer pulled on her 
warp ropes and edged up to the new-made quay, 
Agnew came out of the companion way on to the deck 
and looked about him. He drew a deep breath, first in 
surprise and then in almost incredulous amusement. 

This was Antignol A collection of wooden shacks, in- 
terspersed with meanly built hovels of unhewn stone! 
Memory supplied the names of half a score of Western 
mining camps, the townships of a day, which met the 
eye — superficially, at least — with twice the pretension. 
This was the terminus of a famous road, famous at any 
rate throughout the dull seasons of a hundred periodicals 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This was the coastal end 
of the Bir Railway, the line which was exciting diplomatic 
heart-burning in nearly every Chancellerie of Central 
Europe. This — this ashrheap! 

He laughed quietly. Then his lips met each other with 
the firmness of resolution. Antigno needed something 
that would lift it and the road to which it was the portal 
nearer the level of its reputation. What it needed, Agnew 
opined, without conceit but with determination, was 
himself. Were they going to get busy on the road to 
Bir? He laughed again dryly. He reckoned they were, 
or something was going to break. The inertia of the 
working population, for choice. 



I 
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As the hull squeezed the fenders against the masonry 
of the quay, his eyes fell upon a man who stood in the 
center of the little crowd which had gathered to watch 
the steamer's incoming. He was as tall as Agnew's self, 
broad of shoulder, erect, and military of appearance. 
He was dressed in tight-fitting clothes of white serge, 
braided with black. Well on the back of his head was a 
tiny roimd cap of red with the same somber edging. 
Agnew's Balkan experience told him that this was an 
Albanian. 

The man was watching him with close attention, but 
his curiosity had nothing that was oflFensive in it. He 
stood rather as an observer, a critic, desiring detailed 
information. And he showed — Agnew felt this as an 
instinct and with a strange sense of elation — approval. 

The gangway was rushed aboard; fifty Montenegrins 
and Italians raced across it and fell upon the half dozen 
passengers, clamoring for leave to use their powers upon 
the inconsiderable heap of baggage. They quickly de- 
clined from persuasion to practical eflFort. A red-jerseyed 
Montenegrin seized Agnew's grip, another a rucksack. 
A third wrangled with a swarthy Italian over the wooden 
case of instruments. A nondescript loafer, who might 
have claimed parentage from any one of the mixed races 
of the Levant, hurled himself triumphantly upon the 
theodolite. He used it as a battering-ram to force a way 
for himself through the wrangles of his colleagues. 

Agnew used his powers forcefully but with method. 
He regained his grip and laid it between his feet. One 
hand grasped the theodolite, while the other sent its 
temporary possessor on an involuntary flight through 
the air, which ended upon the bosom of the abstracter 
of the rucksack. Out of the ensuing discussion which 
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assumed the dimensions of a limited riot^ Agnew re- 
gained his property and turned to face the Albanian, 
who stood, saluting respectfully, and supporting the case 
of instruments. 

"These eaters of dirt,*' said the man in Italian, and 
indicating the human storm which raged about hun, 
"are no fit carriers for gear such as this, which needs 
infinite care. Is this the sum of the Signor's possessions? " 

"What you see, with another trunk in the hold and a 
portmanteau in my cabin,'* said Agnew. "How do you 
guess the contents of that case?" 

The other smiled gravely. 

"I was expecting you, Signor. I served the Signor 
Sanders. I was his assistant. I came to meet a new mas- 
ter. I praise God that I have foimd a man.^^ He looked 
Agnew squarely in the eyes. 

"We need such, Signor," he said quietly, and then 
turned to point towards the quay. "I have a trolley, 
there, and a gang. If it is your will we will transport 
you and your baggage to the main camp at Slivnitz by 
way of the track in a couple of hours. Signor Thring 
has there a hut prepared for you." 

Agnew nodded. "And your name?" he asked. 

" Jovan Vaco, at your service, Signor. And my home 
is in Bir." 

He turned and beckoned. A couple of men upon the 
quay detached themselves from the company of half a 
dozen others whom Agnew noticed for the first time. 
They were lean, bronzed fellows, these, clad, all of them, 
in the same costume of white which their leader wore; 
but their clothes were stained and ragged. Beside them 
was a trolley. Agnew realized that rails ran up the 
dockside. 
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Within the space of a minute Agnew's property was 
neatly arranged upon the trolley floor. He himself oc- 
cupied a seat of honor — a plaid which the Albanian im- 
woimd, in spite of protests, from his own waist and 
spread upon a trunk. Thrusting with their feet, two 
men aside sent the wheels spinning down the track. 

Where it debouched into the dusty square roimd which 
the main cluster of dwellings was arranged, a burly Mon- 
tenegrin, in a uniform of red and blue, and leggings of 
white, stepped out across the track and held up his hand. 

"The customs," explained Jovan politely, and spoke a 
few crisp words. The other grinned, nodded, and drew 
back. The trolley proceeded sedately and with gathering 
speed. 

"Are we free traders here?" asked Agnew, with some 
bewilderment. "It has not been my privilege to escape 
in other parts of Europe thus." 

"His home is some six or eight kilometers up the line, 
Signor," said the Albanian placidly. "When convenient 
we allow him the use of such of our trolleys as pass his 
door. He could scarcely oflFer you, in whose control the 
line now is, the indignity of question or search. I in- 
formed him of this." 

Agnew directed a mental comparison to methods of 
certain New York custom-house officials whom he had 
encountered, and smiled again. Freedom, who had beck- 
oned to him so invitingly, on the other side of the Atlantic 
across the din of the town and the machine shop, was 
surely here at his side. Civilization had veiled her face. 
Here among the old peoples formalism, or at any rate 
the formalism of his own caste, was a thing to be for- 
gotten. The open, unfettered life was his for the asking, 
and Work called. At his feet was the Road — the steel 
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track which his hand was to fling across the wild uplands 
of the Bir in the face of every diflSculty which Nature, 
politics, human jealousy, or his fellow man could bring 
against him. 

He looked across the shelving miles of alluvial land 
which was a fringe between the moimtains and the shore. 
His eye brightened; the hand which lay upon the handle 
of a trunk tightened about it and grew tense. The moun- 
tains? It was as an abstract rather than a concrete 
barrier he saw them. They stood for obstruction — for 
every diflSculty, moral and physical, which lay in his 
path. Well, they should bow their heads; they should 
acknowledge their defeat. To whom — to what? To 
him and to his, to the Road. 

As the line curved away from the shore at easy gradi- 
ents towards the foothills, his professional outlook en- 
grossed him, and he turned his survey upon the track. 
He eyed the ties, the rails, the sleepers, and ballast ap- 
praisingly. He looked up a moment or two later to 
find Jovan's glance meeting his. There was a question 
in the Albanian's eye. 

Agnew smiled and nodded. "Not amiss," he com- 
mended. "Well bedded. The slope of the curves is 
excellent.'' 

Jovan attempted to hide a gratification which he could 
not entirely conceal under an indiflFerent shrug. 

"There was small room for error here, was there, 
Signor? An unvarying gradient — no obstacles — no- 
thing to contend with save the wickedness and sloth 
which are the sole assets brought by many of these 
Italian reprobates across the Adriatic. But with tact, 
such as you and I, Signor, can contrive with a pair of 
closed fists, they are amenable to reason. It is in the 
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hills that we come to the real matter. The hills and 
the borderlands. There mere diseipUne, or even blows, 
are miavaiUng. We need a leader. Allah, the All 
Merciful, has deigned to send us one." 

There was amused deprecation in the lift of Agnew's 
brows. "I am not influenced by flattery, my friend," 
he said, "and should not have expected a man of your 
appearance and race to speculate in the using of it." 

"Flattery!" The white-clad arm was lifted in a ges- 
ture of repudiation. "Allah has given me eyes, Signor, 
and I use them. We are strong men, we of the Bir, and 
ask for strong leading. I do not owe my position to my 
knowledge of road craft. My work has been my teacher; 
I came to it a fool, yet with a fool's willingness. But I 
could show that strength lay in my hands and that my 
fellows gave me leadership." 

He smiled a grim, almost cruel smile, as he looked down 
upon a gang who were working at a culvert which pierced 
the low embankment across which they ran. "It is my 
desire that this road reaches its appointed end with 
swiftness, Signor. Am I one to spend myself in toil — I, 
Jovan Vaco of the Bir — for a handful of kronen? No, 
but the failing heart of my country needs a new artery. 
And these," he pointed towards the toilers with contempt, 
"and these shall fulfill my purpose." 

Agnew looked at him with some sense of bewilderment. 
Previous engineering experiences across the Balkans had 
proved that in these debatable lands the taint of political 
intrigue touched all things, even the humblest official. 
But that the contagion reached the very trackmen and 
ballast pimchers was a new conception — one almost be- 
yond belief. His interest in the Albanian grew, and 
warmed to suddenly impulsive admiration. 
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"You work for your country then, you and these?" 
he asked, with a nod at the other white-clad figures. 

"For what else, Signor? We have fought for her with 
rifle and handjar. Now our weapons are the pick and 
spade. But it is a fight, nevertheless." 

"With whom — and to what end?" 

The other stretched out his hand towards the north. 
"For Liberty, Signor; what else? In Bosnia, in Herze- 
govina, they have stabbed her to the heart. Here it is 
Allah's purpose that we snatch her from under their 
cruel, trampling feet." 

"And they are— ?" 

"Every man of German blood. Austria, Signor, with 
Prussia at her back. Are we fallen to so Uttle account 
already — we peoples of the Balkan Hills — that news 
of how they deal with us has failed to reach you across 
the seas?" 

Agnew smiled. "It has been the talk of a million 
lips," he said. "But among my own people, though 
many read, few understand. I have been in the Balkans 
before." 

The Albanian grinned fiercely. "By Allah's leave, we 
will make the writing such that none can miss the mean- 
ing, and the ink shall be red upon the page. We are one 
league, we in Albania, in Macedonia, in Montenegro — 
Slav and Bulgar, we are one in this." 

He thrust out his hand, and pointed along the gray 
.vista of the ballast, which reached out to and was lost 
among the ravines. "And this is to be the link that 
binds us, Signor; this is the weapon which we wield. 
The Road — the Road I " 

As if the passion within him needed an outlet of action, 
he stretched out a hand and gripped the lever and ratchet 

8 
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which worked upon the front axle of the trolley. He 
swung it backward and forward, working furiously. The 
wheels responded; the men who ran, leaning upon the 
woodwork, raced forward with giant strides. They sped 
upward into the overshadowing hills. 



i 



CHAPTER V 

THE LURE 

AS the trolley emerged from the canyon on to an open 
. hillside, half a dozen long, wood built huts were 
disclosed facing the track. From each came the roar of 
many voices and the muffled clatter of spoon and fork. 
A score of children sprawled ciuiously and himgrily 
about each doorway. Women flitted in and out and to 
and fro between the huts and a central building, bearing 
steaming plates of spaghetti or polenta and flagons of 
deep red wine. The trolley halted. 

" Gorac. The Number Two Depot, Signor," explained 
Jovan. "The midday meal." 

Agnew stood up, stretched himself, and stepped down 
upon the track. The Albanian lifted his fingers to his 
lips and whistled shrilly. 

A man appeared suddenly at the door of one of the 
smaller buildings, a dark-complexioned man, of short but 
powerful stature, who hesitated, stared curiously, and 
then came forward, hat in hand. He bowed to Agnew 
with Southern grace but with a hint of obsequiousness 
which grated upon the Canadian's democratic instincts. 

"Signor Carlo Gessi, in charge of this section," ex- 
plained the Albanian shortly. He added a curt nod of 
recognition to the other's beaming smile. 

"Am I privileged to be meeting our new chief?" said 
the man, in a deep, soft Italian voice. 
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Agnew held out his hand. "I have come to help 
you to the best of my ability, Signor Gessi," he said. 
"We are to be co-workers, and, I hope, the best of 
friends.'* 

The man's fingers closed upon his in an enthusiastic 
grip. "Eccellenzal" he murmured. "Believe me, we 
appreciate these condescensions from a cavaUer such 
as yourself. A little wine now, a piece of bread? You 
will honor my poor house — some small refreshment? 
You will give me the infinite pleasure of serving you 
with the humblest of repasts?" 

Agnew hesitated and turned the tail of his eye in- 
quiringly towards the Albanian. But Jovan was staring 
stolidly up at the heights which overhung the camp, and 
returned no answering glance of suggestion. 

The Canadian bowed his acquiescence. "A glass of 
wine would be a real refreshment after these miles of 
dust, Signor. But I must consider my time as limited. 
It is well paid for, and I must use it for our mutual em- 
ployers. I think I must, with infinite regret, refuse your 
invitation to dine." 

Signor (Jessi spread out his hands. "Your spirit is 
one to be revered; but the spirit — is as the body makes 
it. Do not weaken your magnificent frame by low nour- 
ishment. I beg you take some little mouthful for your 
support, and for the honor of my house." He turned 
and shouted with raised voice, " Gaspare 1" 

Something emerged from the darkness of the hut be- 
hind them — something which crept forward with weary, 
halting steps. Agnew drew a deep breath of pitiful 
surprise. 

A boy looked up in his face, a boy whose brown eyes 
were raised in a glance of shy admiration and — or was 
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this some sleight of his imagination? — with entreaty. 
The child — his years could be scarcely sixteen — was a 
hmichback. 

"The new Signer Intendente, Gaspare!" said the 
Italian. "Signor — my son." 

Agnew grasped the fingers which quavered — alas — 
at a level little above that of his own knee. 

"And you are one of us, Gaspare?" he asked, smiling. 
"You work for — the Road?" 

"Vicariously, Signor, vicariously," interpolated his 
father. "His care for me limits his powers. He is my 
housekeeper." 

The boy's eyes remained fixed on Agnew's face. 

"I cook and clean," he said slowly. "But I am not 
weak, Signor. It seems to me that I could work as 
men work." 

He stooped with a swift clawing movement and closed 
his arm roimd a couple of beechwood sleepers which lay 
beside the track. He whirled them up shoulder high. 
"See, Signor Intendente," he said. 

A frown creased his father's brow. "It is sufficient to 
resemble the monkeys, little dolt," he derided. "Do 
not imitate them!" 

A slight soimd came from Jovan's direction — the hiss 
of a breath sharply inhaled between half-closed teeth. 
And then he moved away in the direction of the trolley, 
his back studiously turned upon the Italian's face and 
regained smile. 

*'That is an unconmion feat of strength," admired 
Agnew. "That would tax my own powers to the limit, 
Gaspare." 

The dark, wizened face flushed. "But I am a poor 
walker, Signor," he confessed, with a sort of proud 
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honesty. "I am lame^ do you see. But I lift; yes, they 
cannot say that weights are beyond me." 

"Suppose that you exerdse your talents in placing a 
flagon upon the table," growled Gessi. "The Signor has 
not come to a gymnastic display. This way. Excellency. 
Be pleased to avoid the Untel, which was built for other 
statures than your own. Cups, Gaspare, and spread a 
napkm!" 

For a moment after his entrance the darkness prevented 
Agnew's taking in his surroundings. As his eyes accus- 
tomed themselves to the shadow, he looked about him 
curiously. 

The walls were of implaned deal. The table was of 
rough planking, roped to trestles. The chairs were 
frankly boxes, strengthened with slabs of timber. But 
every shaft of light which penetrated through the open 
door and the two windows was sucked up and doubled, 
as it seemed, by two full-length mirrors, which faced each 
other from either end of the room. There was something 
more than startUng about this — something which 
Agnew felt instinctively, though his intelligence failed to 
give it a name. Later on he realized that it was disgust. 

He took the cup which Gaspare had filled, drank, and 
then turned towards his host, an inquiry on the tip of his 
tongue. Before his sense of good breeding waylaid his 
curiosity, his thoughts received another impetus. An 
inner door opened, leading from the living room to an 
apartment beyond, and a woman's figure was silhouetted 
in the opening. 

She came forward, slowly, silently, and with a curious 
poise as if of significance. She looked at Agnew with 
dark, liquid, untroubled eyes of brown. 

It was a glorious face — a face filled with the perf ec- 
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tions of tint and line which Sicily, or at infrequent inter- 
vals Capri, alone supplies. From the arch of her 
slippered instep to the wide whiteness of her brow, she 
challenged Fate with that flawlessness which Fate, so 
Tradition has it, must ever resent and strike at with 
jealous claws. Agnew, looking down, was filled with 
wonder, and an increduUty which was almost awe. 

"My daughter," came the Italian's voice. There was 
covert triumph in the inflection. "You have seen the 
worst that Chance has dealt to me; look now on the best," 
it seemed to say. "Lucia, the Signor Agnew, Intendente 
of our labors." 

She bowed slowly, silently, receding from him as her 
body bent through a supple curve and straightened into 
erectness. 

" Welcome, Signor," she murmured. She looked at him, 
steadily, critically, without stirring, without further 
speech. There was, indeed, a queer expectant hush in 
the hut as the two confronted each other, as if something 
anticipated but inevitable hung short of culmination. 
Agnew was sensitive to it, fought against it, struggled 
with a new and disquieting diffidence. 

He spoke sharply and without reflection. "Your 
father must be felicitated in having your care in these 
outlandish wilds, Signorina," he said. "But housekeep- 
ing is no light task at this distance from civilization?" 

She smiled, and into her musical voice came tones 
which implied nothing less than contempt. 

"I do not keep house," she answered. 

"Indeed, such rough improvisations of domesticity as 
we contrive are best managed by Gaspare," said Gessi. 
"We have learned to find his cooking even tolerable." 

"On the other hand, womanly occupations must be 
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far to seek here?" demurred Agnew. "You must read 
much, Signorina?" 

She shook her head. "I do not read," she replied, 
monosyllabic as before. 

" That is the present peril of her soul," deprecated Gessi 
with a laugh, "want of occupation. I fear our minds 
atrophy. Libraries do not grow on these crags. Oiu" in- 
tellectual exercises are limited to discussions in which our 
prejudices clash without result. You can hardly conceive 
with what grateful hearts we welcome a visitor, Signor." 

Agnew stiffened. What was being hinted? His smile 
died. "They are privileged who can take advantage of 
your exigencies," he said dryly. " I fear they are few in 
number, for my duty to our employer will force me to 
insist that all under my direction use their leisure for 
little more than the necessities of food and sleep." 

"And your Excellency is right!" agreed the Italian, 
with vivacity. " Ah, the American energy I That is what 
this imdertaking needs and now will get. We must spur 
ourselves to special eflPortsI" 

"You remind me that I am preaching and faiUng in 
practice," said Agnew, holding out his hand. "A thou- 
sand thanks for your hospitality. Signorina — at your 
service! Gaspare, another time we may discuss the use 
of your great powers on the Road. For the present — to 
our next meeting." 

He withdrew, hat in hand, facing towards them cour- 
teously till he reached the door. But of the three, he was 
conscious of one only. He saw the exquisite face of 
Lucia Gressi turned towards his own with an expression 
that spoke of a certain indifference — to the present, 
possibly. But there was confidence, too, and arrogance. 
To these the future, perhaps, held the key. 
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As the trolley gathered speed, and in the act of lifting 
his hat to wave his entertainer farewell, Agnew sighed 
deeply — an obvious sigh of relief. Jovan chose to 
treat the sound as a question. He turned and looked 
at his companion interrogatively. 

"He keeps good wine, this Gessi," said Agnew. "You 
have tasted it?" 

" I have tasted nothing, not even the air of that house," 
answered the Albanian quaintly. " I prefer it as the One 
God presents it to us all — imtainted." 



CHAPTER VI 

THRINO EXPLAINS 

A6NEW pushed aside his plate and searched his 
pocket for pipe and pouch. The meal which 
Thring had offered him had been substantial but plain. 
Its simplicity had appealed to Agnew, accustomed as he 
was to the fare of the wilderness, but one thing about it 
had surprised him. He had been offered no drink but 
water. There was something so contrary to the accepted 
traditions of pioneer railway work in the fact, that he 
could not help meditating on it as he sat, stu£Sng tobacco 
into his pipe bowl and watching the immobile face of his 
host. 

For Thring, after eating little, had spoken not at all. 
He leaned back in his chair, sunk in a brown study. Ag- 
new's glance dwelled with a feeling which was partly anx- 
ious, partly puzzled, on the boyish features. A young 
man of five-and-twenty had no right to possess such 
lines as seamed his assistant's forehead. Even three 
weeks' lonely superintendence of a great engineering 
enterprise should not have produced them. They 
were a challenge to Agnew's downright nature, and he 
meant blimtly to ask reasons for them. 

And then Thring raised his head. "Do you want a 
drink?" he asked slowly. 

" I should n't object," said Agnew, with a smile. " But 
don't inconvenience yourself to find me one." 
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Thring heaved himself up from his chair^ walked de- 
liberately across the earthen floor, and stooped over a 
rough chest. He brought his heavily booted foot down 
with tremendous force upon the lock, and broke it. 
Without comment he thrust his hand beneath the cover 
and produced a bottle of whiskey. 

"Say when/' he asked laconically, standing before the 
table, a tumbler in his hand. 

"When," said Agnew, as soon as the liquor rose a 
modest inch in height, and looked at his companion 
inquiringly. 

"Lost the key?" he asked, eying the splintered case, 
and Thring shrugged his shoulders indijfferently. 

"I threw it away," he answered. He stared at Agnew 
with a sort of sullen stolidity, even with a tinge of 
defiance. 

Agnew nodded. " Not a thing to leave about, perhaps," 
he acquiesced, as if a question had been asked of him, 
though Thring's words had held no question. But his 
eyes had been plainly interrogative. 

"Don't think I suspected my men I" cried the boy, 
with a gesture which still had something restive in its 
action. "I did n't trust myself." 

Agnew kept silence. This was no time to force con- 
fidences unless they came, as his instinct told him they 
would come, unasked. 

"I don't drink; I never have been a drinking man," 
rapped out Thring. "But the last three weeks! My 
God!" 

Again Agnew nodded and again kept silence. 

"Do you know what you are up against?" cried the 
other. " Do you know why Sanders went, as he did, like 
a hog, suffocated in its own wallow?" 
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Agnew started. "Eh?" he deprecated. "Sanders? 
He died — how?" 

"like a beast!" cried Thring. "First his mind died, 
and then his body! Openly they could not reach him; 
Jovan and I saw to that. So they pulled him down with 
his own noose; he betrayed himself to them — and their 
temptations!" 

" They? " Agnew stood up. " What are you trying to 
tell me, Thring? They are — whof' 

"The — the other side. Those whose whole aim is to 
see this Road that you and I are to build destroyed. 
Those who have set their hands and their hearts to its 
destruction and to the destruction of every soul concerned 
in its building. That 's who they are. Names? What 
name can I give you but the one that covers all the 
villainy hatched between here and New York. And that 
means nothing!" 

"And is—?" said Agnew. "And is — what?" 

Thring shrugged his shoulders. "Call it what you 
like — Camorra, Mafia, Black Hand. Call it the devil 
and his fiends incarnated. They are the instrmnents, 
but the force behind them — that 's the thing beyond 
our finding. Is it Austria? Is it the Campania Daregno 
whose tender would have been accepted if Gresham had 
not jumped in and snatched it from under their very 
eyes? Is it Turkey, hating it because her bureaucrats 
hate everything that goes to disturb their reign of pillage 
and corruption? God knows. The pressure may come 
from a hundred points; but it 's concentrated here!" 

Agnew sat down again, and for a moment a queer si- 
lence ensued. Thring's hands quivered. His feet moved 
restlessly across the imswept floor. 

" And Sanders? " said the Canadian at last. " Sanders 
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understood this^ and endured it, and sent no word to 
us?" 

Thring laughed grimly. "Sanders defied it I" he said. 
" Well, he 's had his answer now. Their bullets did not 
reach him. But — he went." 

Agnew made a gesture, half impatient, half command- 
ing. "Give me the plain tale of it, Thring," he said. 
"Let me know quite clearly where you and I — and the 
Road — stand." 

Again Thring laughed harshly, savagely. "Where we 
stand?" he repeated. "We stand on the battle-field. 
On one side are you and I and Jovan and the men — the 
patriots — of the Balkans, who have come to imderstand 
that this road is the Unk binding them all together in the 
fight for Liberty. On the other are all those whom po- 
litical ambition, personal greed, and villainy — yes, vil- 
lainy for villainy's sake — have brought together to 
crush us. In the open we are too strong for them; they 
have come to have a very wholesome fear of Albanian 
arms and an Albanian's aim. But in the dark! That 's 
where they beat us. They stab from behind I" 

Agnew looked frankly incredulous. "But if our own 
men are for us?" he objected. "If the Albanian work- 
mea are on our side?" 

"They are; all the unskilled labor is with us. But 
what of the Italians — the tunnel men, the skilled arti- 
sans, — the engineering staflF? They are the tools of the 
Black Hand. The Black Hand has sold its services to 
Austria, or whom you will. And now the Black Hand 
has us beaten to the ropes I" 

"How?" cried Agnew, wrathfully. "How?" 

"You'll see soon enough — to-morrow. They have 
Sanders' plans. And they had to take Sanders, too; 
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so they took him. And without either we are at a 
standstill!" 

"But I have copies," said Agnew quietly. "And I 
am an engineer, Thring. So are you." 

" Copies of his original plans? " asked the other. "Or 
copies of plans made within the last month?" 

"The full original plans and specifications," said Ag- 
new. "What is the matter with them?" 

Thring threw out his hand with a hopeless gesture. 
"I thought as much, I thought so!" he cried. "They 
leave us where we are — beaten. They can't be carried 
out!" 

Agnew laughed dryly. "And you are an American, 
Thring!" he said. The simple words brimmed with a 
scorn which was biting. 

The boy nodded. "Yes," he agreed. "I am an 
American. I have lived my life in the light. I am used 
to clean work, to clean methods. How am I — how are 
you — to deal with those whose hearts and brains and 
hands are steeped in villainy; who maim, and laugh at 
the maiming; who murder, and exult over their dead; 
who serve devilry, and have learned every trick their 
Master teaches, till their service is no service but a de- 
light, for very devilry's sake? How are we to deal with 
themf" 

"With determination, with grit, with courage! Are 
you asking me to throw up my hands before your spec- 
ters?" 

Specters?" He shrugged his shoulders derisively. 
Shall I tell you what happened no more than three days 
ago and within a hundred yards of where we sit? Did 
you notice the pool below the bridge here, the one where 
the river gushes out of the gorge and is flung away from 
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the side of the embankment by a concrete spur? Jovan 
would have drowned a man there if I had not inter- 
fered." 

" Jovan? " Agnew's eyes were bewildered. " Why? " 

"Because when a sudden freshet came down from the 
hills it undercut that spur, and proved that the block 
f oimdation on which it was supposed to rest did n't 
exist. Now both Jovan and I had seen it made — and 
all but completed. It was built in the dry season behind 
piles." 

" Yes. Then the concrete rested on — ? " 

"Gravel — mud — what you will. Only the facing 
stones had been left in place. The whole weight of the 
bowlders behind them had been quietly withdrawn. It 
meant the wreck of the bridge, and of half a section, if 
it had happened in the rains." 

Agnew nodded. " And Jovan? " he asked slowly. " He 
did — what?" 

"He went to see the section gangsman, who had dis- 
appeared; but Jovan found him. There was no escape 
for the fellow; half a hundred other Albanians were 
within call. They flung the wretch into the pool and 
kept him there. Fortunately for him I understand 
artificial respiration, and I brought him roimd. But 
I only did it for Jovan's sake; because if Esuli Bey, 
the Vali, had come to hear of it, we might have 
had to lose Jovan. That is only one incident in a 
hundred. But it 's typical; it 's a type which is growing 
monotonous." 

For a moment Agnew made no comment. He sat star- 
ing at the opposite wall of the shanty, gnawing his mus- 
tache. His brows were knitted, but Thring failed to 
detect anything like apprehension or anxiety in his new 
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chief's pose. And, indeed, Agnew was weighing prob- 
lems from anything but a personal point of vie:w. A 
short ten hours' experience of the old life and in his ears 
sang the Call of the Road I His eyes were brightening; 
his blood grew hot within him. Opposition — danger — 
diflBculty — what were these but echoes? The call rang 
clear over all. The Road. The Road I 

He looked up at last. "Sanders?" he asked again. 
"Tell me of that plainly too. He went down — how? 
Drink?" 

He breathed the word almost hopefully. Did Thring's 
set face hint at something worse? 

Thring raised his eyes and looked at Agnew through a 
moment's pause. " Drink," he agreed laconically. " But 
devilry as well. You saw Gessi, coming up. Jovan told 
me. You saw — her." 

"The daughter?" 

Thring nodded. "She was the bait; she was the lure 
which dragged him to the mouth of Hell and flung him in. 
That — that wanton." 

He moved restlessly on his stool. Then he flung back 
his head. "No," he said quickly. "She is not that. 
I '11 be fair to her; she does n't do it — knowingly. But 
he knows — her father. He knows^that it is her eyes, her 
face, her lips, which draw them tb'liis feet. He knows, 
and spreads the net, like a spider." 

Intuition and experience limned a picture instantly 
in Agnew's mind. He saw the dreariness, the vexations, 
the trivial yet unceasing annoyances that had brimmed 
his predecessor's daily cup. He knew — had not a score 
of trackless wastes read him the lesson? — the over- 
whelming desire for something that would break the 
monotony of toil, of worry, above all of separation from 
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one's intellfectual peers. How his own soul had cried 
out, before now, for something to dull the endless ring 
of rammer and pick, something apart from the daily 
round, something kindly, something that carried hun 
back to convention, something /6mim?i6. And Sanders 
had sought this — to the death? 

Thring struck the table with a sudden petulant blow. 
"We are in his hands; that is the truth of it. Gessi has 
the whole situation at his feet. Think of it I A conmion 
sectional engineer I He sits down there at Gorac — and 
weaves his webs — and is bought and buys his imder- 
lings — and contrives and schemes. And the Road, the 
Great Bir Road, which is to be a highway for the nations, 
is at his mercy! We sweat and struggle and plan and 
fling down the barriers which Nature rears, and he smiles 
at our efforts. The final word? That comes from him — 
from him alone!" 

Agnew stood up. "No," he said quietly. "That 
is n't you speaking, Thring. That is loneliness or depres- 
sion, and a mind and body overtaxed. The idea is un- 
thinkable. One Italian rascal — and I must remind you 
that you have yet to prove him this to me — to work his 
will against the undertaking of a great American cor- 
poration, one knave against — us?" 

Thring threw up his hand with a protesting gesture. 
"One!" he cried. "Thousands, I tell you — half a 
nation — the strength of all the villainy that stretches 
from the Alps to Sicily, and across the seas to New York 
itself. The Black Hand! A million hands as black will 
work its will for fear or favor. And there is against it — 
you and I!" 

"And God, and plain righteousness, and the will of a 
people which refuses to cower to lurking evil because it 
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lurks and strikes from the dark!" Agnew's voice was 
fierce with sudden wrath. " I tell you if you and I and 
a thousand like us go down — here — away from our 
own land but with its honor to be here upheld, a thousand 
and ten thousand more will crowd to follow in our steps. 
By God I Thriiig, if what you say were true and all the 
specters which your solitary life has raised for you were 
not the ghosts I know them to be, would you have me 
falter, would you falter yourself? Woidd you own evil 
as master and good as a phantom, shrivelled up by the 
first breath of fear?" 

Thring raised his eyes. Then he, too, stood up as if 
he cast from him a weight. 

"No," he said. "No, Agnew. I '11 see it through as, 
God pity him, I think Sanders meant to see it through, 
till he was — trapped. And he had no one to warn him; 
he walked into it open-eyed." He hesitated. "You 
have seen the snare. You have seen — her." 

There was something of impatience in Agnew's nod. 
" I saw Lucia Gessi ; I have seen a thousand pretty women. 
As if they could draw me from duty — my duty to the 
Road I" 

"The thousand — no," agreed Thring. "The one — 
that is another thing." He drew a deep breath. "No, 
Agnew," he said slowly, "I am a young man, and you 
are my senior by half a dozen years. But don't despise 
your adversary. You have to face many things here; 
Gessi is the worst of them. And in Gessi's hand are 
many weapons, but Lucia has the keenest edge. I have 
seen it — stab!'' 

Agnew drew out his tobacco pouch. Slowly, medita- 
tively, he rolled a cigarette. 

"Your proofs are yet to come," he said, "but suppos- 
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ing you give me them, and I find him what you describe. 
What is to prevent my sending him about his business — 
he — his daughter — and all the influences he is supposed 
to wield?" 

Thring opened his lips but, at the sound of footsteps 
halting on the threshold, stood silent and expectant. A 
knock stirred the rough panelling of the door. 

"Enter I" cried Thring tersely. 

The door opened. Tie figure of the Albanian stood 
revealed, his white clothing outlined upon the darkness. 
He saluted. 

Something crackled sharply without; something, to 
• Agnew's startled eyes, shone red across the backgroimd 
of night. Jovan gave a mighty leap into the room, side- 
ways and to the left. But not before the crackle out- 
side was answered by a similar sound on the wooden wall 
opposite the doorway. Thring flung back the door with 
a slam. 

Jovan made an apologetic gesture. "I should have 
remembered. Excellencies, that a figm^ outlined against 
the light is a target that tempts. And a shorter man 
woidd have been hit. The bullet passed under my elbow 
as I raised it." 

For a moment Agnew failed to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of what had happened. Some one had — had 
shot — had tried to kill this man who stood there so 
imperturbable? Monstrous I Absurd! 

"What was it; what happened?" He made a step 
forward; he laid his hand upon the door handle as if he 
woidd peer into the night. "A pistol went off; there has 
been an accident?" he hazarded. 

"An accident, truly, for they missed," said the Al- 
banian, and thrust his shoulder quickly against the door. 
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"But Chance is not always an ally. Do not undo that 
bolt for the moment, Signor." 

Agnew stared at him incredulously. "They shot — 
at you?" he cried. 

Jovan smiled. "They took a chance which will not 
recur, Signor. I was there, stark against the light within. 
Small wonder that some one of the many who have cause 
to remember the weight of my arm sought to add to it 
— with lead. It is nothing, Signor. Before I leave, 
Signor Thring will be good enough to extinguish the light. 
They only fire from a distance — these heroes. That was 
from the opposite slope." 

He smiled half apologetically, half patronizingly. He 
seemed to infer that too much had been made of a trivial 
incident. 

"I came to hear what orders your Excellency had for 
the morrow," he explained. "This has been my habit 
with Signor Thring. It has become a matter too well 
known, apparently." 

"As conditions are we will relinquish the custom, till 
the discipline in this camp is restorwl," said Agnew. "Is 
this your common practice, to import your hill vendettas 
into a peaceful community who have had no training in 
your ways of blood?" 

The Albanian laughed. " Vendetta? In Allah's name, 
Signor, why should I bring the border creed away from 
the border lands? That bullet was sped by order. He 
whose hospitality you used at Gorac expressed his will, 
and you saw — what you saw." He was still smiling, 
with the patient air of a teacher instructing a dullard 
child. 

" Gressi? You accuse him of this? With what proof? " 

"Experience, Signor. We know — what we know. 
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Signor Thring and I; and you shall not be ignorant long. 
As to the orders, Signor? I await you in the mommg — 
where?" 

Agnew looked from the Albanian to his assistant and 
back again. Thring smiled, too — a smile which an- 
swered the other's meaningly. 

"We spoke of proofs, did we not?" he asked. "Is 
there need to multiply them?" 

• Agnew sat down. He made a gesture which expressed 
bewilderment — protest — incredulity. He shook his 
head. 

"We will meet here in the morning," he said. "Here! 
And my first duty will be to learn. You will teach me." 

The Albanian nodded. "As your Excellency wills. 
The lesson is a simple one. I have, then, your leave 
to go?" 

Agnew made an aflSrmative gesture. Jovan looked 
apologetically at Thring. 

There was a click and the flame of the lamp flicked 
out. The bolt was shot back, the hinges creaked, and, 
crouching low, the Albanian slipped into the night. A 
match sputtered. Its first red flare discovered another 
smile, a caustic one, on Thring's otherwise imperturbable 
face. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BROKEN LINK 

" T AM no reader of maps/' allowed Jovan, deferen- 
.1 tially, "but if the Signor will intrust three hours of 
his valuable time to my guidance I can show him more 
than a thousand diagrams will teach. A trolley to the 
timnel mouth, Signor, and then the use of our legs. 
From the point of the Dobcen the track, the Lake of 
Vodra, and a hundred miles of our responsibilities lies 
at our feet." 

He faced Agnew and Thring across the heads of a score 
of ballast workers, who toiled stolidly and mechanically 
between the rails which ran past the engineer's hut and 
offices. The morning sunshine fell upon his bronzed 
features. His immaculate clothing stared white against 
the background of dun rock and arid cliff. 

For a moment Agnew did not reply. His gaze was 
directed towards the further bank of the little river which 
belled among the bowlders in the shadowed ravine. It 
faced his hut, and on the previous night he had noted it 
as a gracious break of color amid the desolation of his 
surroundings. A patch of sedge grass had clothed it 
with a tint of withered green; half a dozen beech saplings, 
surrounded by an undergrowth of bush, had swayed in 
the draught which sang down the canyon. Wild flowers 
had had their part in Nature's decorative scheme. 

And now? 
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Flowers, grass, and undergrowth were gone. A black- 
ened and still smoking heap of ashes, in which the charred 
fragments of the beech poles stood up gaunt and bare, 
covered the slope. The dark stain of ruin was an 
eyesore. 

The Albanian saw the direction of his glance. He 
drew out of hearing of the trackmen and lowered his 
voice. 

"Indirectly, Signor, the responsibility for that lies at 
my door. On my return last night I mentioned to my 
nephew Mirko, who works in my gang, that I believed 
that the herbage harbored vermin. The lad has Uttle to 
occupy him these days, owing to a twisted ankle which 
the surgeon desires him to rest. Yet he crawled — on 
hands and knees and so silently — across the ravine and 
set a match to the sedge, retiring inunediately to the 
shadow of a bowlder. The flames leaped up to a fine 
height, and a fox fled before them. Mirko risked a shot 
at it. Was the Excellency, by any chance, disturbed?" 

Agnew shook his head. "What luck had Mirko?" he 
asked. 

"Little, Signor. The fox yelled and showed a disposi- 
tion, for one thoughtless moment, to stay and reason out 
the matter. But Mirko being behind a bowlder in the 
shadow and he himself being in the open in the light of 
the flames, he betook himself hurriedly to his earth, 
carrying his rifle. He left some signs of blood on the 
stones." 

For a moment Agnew was silent. The Albanian re- 
garded hun with a childlike expression of mnocence in 
which, however, suppressed lights of humor twinkled. 

"A human fox?" said Agnew. "Mirko recognized 
him?" 
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"No, Signer. Yet something tells me that in one of 
Signor Gessi's gangs a workman is lacking, or works 
stiflBy, with a bandaged limb." 

"That is easily ascertained." 

"But, all the same, is a matter best left miprobed. 
What is a womided trackman more or less?" 

Agnew frowned. "The section which held him would 
need a new chief," he said grimly. "Signor Gessi would 
have to go, or stand his trial as accomplice to an act of 
attempted murder." 

Jovan looked anxious. " Might we postpone considera- 
tion of the matter?" he asked. "The morning is clear; 
there is no wind. From the siunmit of Dobcen your 
Excellency will get an unparalleled view of the country 
which may be of the greatest use to your Excellency's 
plans." 

Agnew beckoned him towards the hut. "You bring 
these accusations against Signor Gessi and yet you allow 
no act of his to be investigated. Apparently you are 
anxious that he should not be interfered with and should 
be allowed to remain to do — as he thinks fit. Explain 
yourself." 

"Signor," said the Albanian quietly, "in the hills, 
when we set snares for singing birds, we tie a pinioned 
songster beside the nets. Here, when we desire to keep 
all evil elements under supervision, we close our net of 
observation round the evil which we know. To him come 
all the evildoers whom we do not know, and who thus 
introduce themselves to us. We know where we stand. 
With Gessi gone, we spend time unprofitably in discover- 
ing his successor, who may be a ganger — a conmion 
laborer — a tunnel worker — a section hand — nay — to 
all outward seeming, no more than some canteen cook. 
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WhcfJ'eas now we are assured with whom it is that we 
have to deal and lay our plans accordingly." 

Agnew looked at him meditatively. The matter-of- 
fact assurance in the Albanian's tone had for him a sense 
of irritation. The atmosphere of intrigue, of veiled com- 
bat, into which the last twenty-four hours had plunged 
him had still a tinge of unreality about it. This situation 
went beyond his experience. The Balkan, he knew, or 
thou^t he knew, but here, if Jovan were to be believed, 
competing interests were clashing in notes deeper than 
any he had heard. The di£Sculties of an undertaking of 
this kind in a Sultan-ruled land were notorious; but these 
things that Jovan hinted were not the petty jealousies 
of corrupt officials, striving to seU influence, and each at 
a higher price than his fellow. A bitter trade rival — a 
huge poUtical predommance — and the great power of 
evil for evil's sake — were arrayed against him. And the 
threads of all were concentrated in the hands of one man 
— Gessi. Was this a thing merely credible? Could one's 
common sense attach a common sense value to it? 

Unconsciously he shook his head. 

"For the moment, Signor," came the Albanian's voice, 
"this is not a matter of inmiediate consideration. May 
we postpone our proofs, for the present?" 

Agnew wheeled towards him quickly. "I wish to 
work in the open — I," he cried, with sudden petulance, 
"I am no lover of the dark." 

"And yet, Signor," demurred the other, "our Road, 
for the present, must run in the dark places of the earth." 
He turned, and pointed significantly towards the over- 
hanging crags. "When we emerge from those all will be 
plain. That I can easily prove to your Excellency, from 
higher ground. Here, shut in by these ravines, our sense 
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of proportion is lost. Let us go and look on things from 
above, Signor." 

He made a gesture towards the trolley which half a 
dozen workmen had rolled into view. 

"To every day its appointed task/' he said persua- 
sively. "To-day to see, to-morrow to act on what we 
have seen." 

Agnew looked at Thring. The latter had remained 
silent while the Albanian spoke. And now his answer 
was no more than a significant nod towards the trolley. 
Agnew smiled, shrugged his shoulders, and took his seat. 

"You have hinted that I have to steel myself against 
one controlling force in the formation of this road," he 
observed pessimistically to the Albanian, as the trolley 
swept down the easy gradient which led into the shad- 
ows of the canyon. "The alternative appears to be 
abject subjection to another." 

Jovan tiumed his head with the inquisitive, startled 
look of a wild creature surprised by what he fails to 
understand. 

"Subjection? To what, Signor?" he asked. 

"Yourself," said Agnew laconically, and waved aside 
protestations with an imperative hand. "To-morrow I 
may free myself of your tranmiels," he added. "To-day 
I submit myself to them. Make the most of your oppor- 
tunity. Forward 1 ' ' 

With a resigned gesture the Albanian offered no further 
defense. He flung himself upon the lever and ratchet. 
The trolley clattered into the sunless narrows of the 
defile. 

And here Agnew could not but admire the deftness and 
capacity of his dead predecessor. Situations which had 
seemed in plan or diagram to have but one — and that 
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the most obvious — solution, here proved to be com- 
promises with difficulties which would have taxed the 
genius of men whose names were at the very summit of 
the profession. Imagination had seen and grasped what 
experience and technical knowledge might have passed 
by. Possibilities had been gauged, dealt with, were now 
embodied facts. The river had been tamed and har- 
nessed. Here a spur, there an embankment, now and 
again a deviation. StoUd endeavor would, no doubt, have 
finally triumphed against the difficulties of the ravine, 
but at what cost in time and material. Sanders had 
gone to work on a different theory. He had not ap- 
proached his problems with the desire to force his road 
and his will over them by mere dint of masonry and 
blasting powder. He had made his principal opponent 
his ally. Before a spadeful of earth had been removed or 
a single charge fired, the battle was won. Finding a tor- 
rent which ran counter to his every proposal, he had set 
himself to imagine how an ideal course would help him 
best. And now an approximation to his ideal was in 
being. The waters had been turned in full force against 
every point which hampered their most direct progress 
and away from every impact with what was vital to his 
road's foundation. And now the track ran through the 
great groove in the face of the cliff, high above the swirl 
of the defeated eddies below. 

Agnew turned to his companions. " I am not wanted," 
he declared impulsively. "Your difficulties have been 
planed away!" 

Thring chuckled and looked at Jovan. 

"We have two hundred miles of road in hand of which 
you have seen perhaps fifty," he said dryly. "There is 
yet a problem or two to be solved." 
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Agnew nodded. ''But the man who built as this has 
been built" — he waved his hand about him — "has not 
left much to chance? " 

Thring was silent. Agnew waited^ looked at him, and 
repeated his question. 

Thring shrugged his shoulders. " About that you must 
form your own opinion," he said. 

There was something restrained, something even a 
little ominous, in his tone. It appeared to Agnew as 
part and parcel of the atmosphere of mystery which had 
already earned his irritation in the last few hours. 

"Please speak out!" he said with sudden sharpness. 
"What is it?" 

Darkness and the roar of echoes flung from wall to wall 
was about them as they plunged into a short tunnel. 
Thring's reply had to suffer a postponement. A minute 
later they rolled slowly out along a deep cleft in the cliff 
which overhung the river some twenty feet below. The 
canyon narrowed; the sudden change from darkness 
gave effect to an illusion that an outstretched hand 
would reach the opposite wall of rock which was, how- 
ever, some sixty yards away. 

The trolley slowed up and halted. Agnew stepped 
down upon the track, and looked about him. 

The river roared at his feet. Facing him, on the far 
side of the stream, was the mouth of another timnel in 
the rock. But of a connecting bridge there appeared no 
sign. A stout cable, anchored to the rock at each end, 
stretched across the gulf, and on this a cradle ran for 
workers and material. A couple of men traveled over as 
he watched. 

He wheeled quickly towards Thring. "The bridge? 
Why is it not completed?" he cried. "It is among his 
specifications of six months ago I" 
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Thring led him forward a couple of paces. Bedded in 
the rock at his feet were the torn and twisted ends of 
steel girders. They clung to their seating as withered 
ivy clings to oak, after the sap has ceased to run in it. 
And these fragments of steel seemed withered also, and 
twisted as if some irresistible and maUgnant force had 
ruined them in sport. 

"The bridge was there last November. It was a 
matter of little more than hours to build. The span is 
what you see; no central support was needed. We had 
only to prepare a bed for the girders and lower them into 
position. That is what remains of — our second at- 
tempt." 

"The second?" Agnew's voice was harsh and scorn- 
ful. ''And why? Who was responsible; who blundered; 
what was at fault?" 

"Natiu^," said Thring quietly. "We built in Sep- 
tember. It was an easy — a ridiculously easy job. 
And the material was good. I have seen half a hundred 
loaded trolleys pass over it scores of times. And then — 
the snow came." 

He leaned forward. He pointed up to where the thin 
line of blue sky hung outlined by the caging walls of 
stone. 

" On each side and a thousand feet up, the shoulder of a 
hill slopes away towards a siunmit. They are stone, 
these slopes, at an angle of sixty-five or less. By De- 
cember they are ten feet deep in virgin snow. Nobody 
told us. Those who knew had not the intelligence; 
those who had the intelligence had not the knowledge. 
Now do you understand?" 

Agnew drew a deep breath. "Yes," he said slowly, "I 
understand. Avalanches, or perhaps avalanches and the 
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river combined. No doubt, in this tapering bed, it leaps 
up a dozen feet in an hour?" 

Thring nodded. "The first time, yes. Snow fell — 
or rather ice, for it had melted and frozen again. It 
blocked the channel, and we blew away the block with 
dynamite. It blocked again, in the night. The water 
rose with incredible swiftness, burst the dam, and swept 
upon the bridge in a wave forty feet high. It crumbled as 
putty crumbles; there was not a sign left of it, not a 
morsel of stone or steel. It might have been chiselled 
away. Sanders attributed the block to an angle which 
struck out into the river bed fifty yards up-stream. 
We blew that down, got up other girders, and the 
trolley traflBc ran as before. The river did not block 
again for weeks. Then came the great snowstorm of 
the year." 

Agnew's face had taken on an expression of anxiety. 
He, too, was leaning forward and staring up the implac- 
able face of stone. He turned, as Thring hesitated and 
looked at him. 

"Yes?" he said hurriedly, goadingly. "Yes?" 

"You have seen," said Thring. "The river had no 
part or lot in this destruction. The avalanche did it. A 
thousand tons of snow and ice'^roared over the edge above, 
smashing full on to the top of the bridge. It was — was 
pulped — smashed in as a hammer smashes — reduced to 
rubble — buried — ground to fragments that the river 
washed a hundred miles down its bed. And there you see 
the result, — a break in the Road. And where is the 
mend to come from — where?" 

The echoes tossed the question mockingly from crag 
to crag. 

Agnew stood silent, trying to grasp the situation in 
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detail. No expert eye was required to gauge its imprac- 
ticability. The huge fissure in the hills must be bridged 
or — what? A new route must be selected; five million 
dollars' worth of work already accomplished must be 
thrown away; perhaps five million more, for which no 
estimate had been made, must be spent. What did this 
mean to the contractors — to Mr. Gresham, who was 
trusting to him as he had trusted to his predecessor? 
Ruin, no less. Was there no way; could there be no 
alternative? Surely the protecting of a bridge sixty yards 
long offered no insuperable dilenmia. He stared and 
stared again. 

A mile to his right and something like two miles to his 
left the canyon stretched, narrow, a mere slit in the 
menacing hills, the pent waters gushing between the 
rocks in a thousand eddying waves and whirlpools. 
Above, the overhanging brink, bathed now in the early 
summer sun, loomed pitiless, its beetling edges ominous 
of what winter snows would threaten. Through four 
long months of every year that hazard would hang above 
the bridge, a blow that might fall at any moment. His 
work would be^a sort of inanimate Damocles beneath the 
moimtain's impending sword. 

There must be a way; of course there must I 

He turned to Thring again. " Since the destruction of 
the bridge Sanders proceeded as before? He made no 
alteration, arranged no deviation of the track, worked 
up to and from this point as usual?" 

Thring nodded. "Yes," he said. "But he told us 
nothing. He had his plan; I know as surely as I know 
anything that he had it; but what was it? God knows. 
How could he go on forging a chain with that link broken, 
and to remain always broken, before his very eyes? " 
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"But you questioned him?" said Agnew impatiently. 
"You asked?" 

"Yes," said Thring, "I asked. He laughed at me, 
laughed in my face I" 

Agnew gnawed his lip. "But he never reported to his 
employer, either!" he cried. "This was here, day after 
day, ruining his whole enterprise, and he said nothing to 
them I It — it was monstrous!" 

Thring shook his head. "No, because he saw his way 
clear. He laughed at us; he laughed at all who came and 
argued the point with him. At the local men — the Mon- 
tenegrins — the Turks — German engineers who came 
spying — he laughed in their faces as he had laughed in 
mine! He told us to use our imaginations; he. said he 
was not there to give us hints; he called himself our 
benefactor because he had set our brains to an honorable 
task. Oh, he had his notion cut and dried! But he said 
the time was not ripe, and went on building and laugh- 
ing. He told not one or, perhaps, only one." 

"And she?" cried Agnew. Unconsciously he used the 
feminine pronoun because instinct had told him the an- 
swer before he even framed the question. "And she 
was—?" 

Thring smiled grimly. "You know; you show you 
know," he answered. "Lucia Gessi — who else? And 
is she to go with that ^lecret still in her possession? Is 
her father to be dismissed; to take those plans where he 
will?" 

Agnew was silent. What answer was there but the 
one? 



CHAPTER VIII 

FATHER AND DAUGHTEB 

AS a rule Katrine and her father exchanged little 
conversation at breakfast. Her mail dealt with 
social activities which had for him no interests. His in- 
cluded such business conmiimications as were not for 
the eyes of the most confidential of clerks and so were 
not mailed to his business address. Sometimes they met 
on the common ground of news affecting near friends or 
relations; occasionally Mr. Gresham read an excerpt 
from the morning paper, if it included the mention of 
his own or his daughter's name. But it was really more 
by accident than anything else that Katrine's eyes were 
raised to her father's face to discover a sudden pallor 
blanching it. 

She gave a little cry of apprehension. "You 're ill?" 
she asked. "Father, what is it?" She rose from her 
seat and hurried towards him. 

He dropped the letter which he had been reading. He 
held out a protesting hand. "Don't be hysterical, 
daughter," he said, with a sudden petulant sternness 
which she had never encountered in him before. "It 
was merely a passing — sense of chill." 

She noted the hesitation of the last three words and 
understood, inmiediately, that he evaded the truth and 
grasped, without preparation, at the first thought of lie. 
And she saw the stamp upon the cover of the letter. It 

5 
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was the Montenegrin one. She recognized with a strange 
thrill the bold, sprawling writing. 

"I am not a child just released from the nursery, 
father," she said quietly. "I am a woman with discre- 
tion. You have had bad news from Bir." 

He started; obviously his nerves were unstrung. It 
was unUke Thorpe Gresham to show mental agitation 
under any circiunstances, and these, Katrine divined, 
must be exceptional ones. i 

"I recognized Mr. Agnew's writing," she explained. 
"There is something wrong. I am not a fool, father; I 
might even be of some possible use to you; I might 
make a suggestion. It is generally allowed that I have 
imagination." 

"If it can stimulate my professional acumen to the 
point of realizing where I am to lay my hands upon six 
to eight million dollars I should welcome your collabora- 
tion," said Gresham, with an artificial attempt to com- 
pass his usual aspect of dry hiunor. 

She looked a little incredulous. "You are in want of 
money — youf" she asked. 

The lines of exasperation creased his forehead and 
furrowed his cheek. With a sudden access of irrita- 
tion he picked up the letter and tossed it towards 
her. 

"You can see for yourself," he said. He sat back in 
his chair, his eyes upon her as she read, his aspect full of 
expectant scorn. As she laid down the closely written 
sheets he laughed unmirthfully. 

"That is how I have been served!" he cried. "My 
fortune — your fortune — the moneys intrusted to my 
care as head of a great corporation are lost. Why? 
Because one man has been imable to keep his lips from a 
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bottle. Sanders has mined us; that is the plain meaning 
of Agnew's statement." 

She took up the letter again and re-read a portion 
quickly. "But in this matter of the bridge, and the pro- 
posed deviation?" she asked. "Do you see no alterna- 
tive?" 

"I? I am not on the spot; but surely the facts speak 
for themselves. Agnew puts them plainly enough. 
Throughout four months of the year, the road, as at 
present laid, will be under a permanent menace of dis- 
location. Bluntly, in the winter it cannot be used. Am 
I to trust to the summer traflBc for my dividends? And 
we shall be the laughing-stock of the engineering worid. 
The road has to be deviated; that is a sure thing. And 
the capital for it — where is that to come from? " 

She kept silence for a moment, tapping her fingers ner- 
vously against the table. 

"Is — is Mr. Agnew just to the memory of Mr. 
Sanders?" she asked at last. 

"Just!" He echoed the word scornfully. "A man, 
finding that the keystone of an arch cannot be laid, stiU 
builds the masonry which is to support it! He is as great 
a rascal, who flings money away because he dare not 
give proofs of his own incapacity and want of foresight, 
as the man who loots it at the pistol point from a bank! 
Worse, indeed! The methods of the bank robber we can 
provide against. But the knave who is also a fool? 
That is the one danger beyond our anticipating." 

"But supposing he had some method of dealing with 
the difficulty?" 

"Will you outline one?" His voice was fiercely sar- 
castic. 

She flinched. "Mr. Agnew proposes the downright 
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method of tunnelling through beyond the canyon," she 
meditated. 

"Two miles of it — the hardest rock in Europe I" 
cried her father. "All to avoid a sixty-yard bridge!" 
He smote his hand upon the table. " It 's beyond bearing ; 
it 's moniunental — the imbecility of the man. To plan 
a moimtain road and give no thought to snow I" 

She made a sudden decided gesture. "Wasn't he 
considered a genius — this Mr. Sanders?" she cried. 
"Wasn't he one of the leaders in his profession?" 

"That is an added aggravation. He was." 

"Then that is proof to me that the solution was cut 
and dried in his mind. It must be so. How could it be 
otherwise? A man of his standing to trip like that? The 
thing is manifestly absurd!" 

There was a slight unfurrowing of her father's brow. 
Her vehemence seemed to impress him. For a moment 
he wavered from his attitude of pessimism, then the 
black frown settled in his eyes again. 

"Drink!" he said tersely. "The most brilliant brain 
may be ruined by it, and here is a case in point. Agnew 
does more than hint at it. He says plainly that Sanders 
went down to death in hopeless intoxication." 

"Was he notoriously a drinking man, before you gave 
him this post? " 

He smiled contemptuously. "Should I have been fool 
enough to give it him? No; he was a skilled and brilliant 
man with, for his age, a brilUant record." 

"The whole thing, then, remains a mystery. I know 

what I should do if I were you. I should go down fighting ; 

I should not fling up the sponge yet awhile." 

- Her eyes were bright, her face flushed with ardor. He 

looked at her with curiosity. This was a daughter so far 
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unrevealed — a woman in whom passion might have been 
latent, but from whose lips he had never heard it emerge. 

"Yes?" he queried. "Yes?" 

"Go and see for yourself! Investigate, and chance 
may supply the key to the mystery. But at least act I" 

Her voice rang clear and still more vehement. Her 
father looked at her with growing wonder. Fate, he told 
himself, was revealing her to him for the first time. And 
there is no doubt her words stirred his own passion. He 
felt a sudden tide run warm in his veins. 

" I must consider," he demurred. " But — perhaps — 
I could go." 

"There is no 'perhaps' about it!" she retorted. "Let 
us^go at once!" 

" Us? " he cried, in sudden wonder. " Us? " 

" I shall accompany you," she said. " It is necessary." 

Something in her tone told him that her words did not 
express the whole of her mind. Expostulations, which 
had risen to his Ups, died. He uttered no more than a 
monosyllable. 

" Why? " he asked quietly. 

"Because, having broken my engagement to Gordon, 
my position here will be awkward." 

He started. "You will break it, after all?" he asked. 
Yes. And go away with you." 

He shrugged his shoulders with a pessimistic air. 
Europe — you can accompany me there," he allowed. 

But not to the Bir . There is no acconmiodation ; every- 
thing is of the roughest. And why are you making this 
sudden volte face about Gordon? A month ago you de- 
cided to break with him and I suggested delay, and you 
delayed long enough to decide that you would not break 
with him at all. And now another impulse? What has 
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he done? I have never been able to realize you, Katrine; 
I am beginning to find that out. I think the reason 
must be that you are half a dozen different persons in 
the same week." 

" Perhaps I am," she agreed coolly. " But I have made 
up my mind finally that one of them will never be Gordon 
Glaisher's wife. And you are wrong in calUng my first 
decision of a month ago an impulse. It was not; it was 
an instinct. The decision to reverse it — that was an 
impulse if you Uke, and one which I regret. I was be- 
wildered. You will get your car attached to the night 
express? " 

" To-night? " he expostulated. " That would be acting 
on impulse indeed." 

She shook her head. 

"No," she contradicted. "On instinct again. I feel 
that this situation has no place for delay. You should be 
on the spot, within ten days if it is possible. I don't 
think you have yet grasped the bigness of the issue, not 
only to ourselves, but to the nations concerned. And 
not only your honor is in the balance, but, to my mind, 
that of our country also. We fought in among the crowd 
of European contractors and took this thing out of their 
very hands. Keep it! Ah, don't let us be beaten — 
scorned — accused of accepting a challenge and then 
avoiding the issue with shame." 

He made a gesture of bewilderment. " I had no notion 
that I had such a daughter," he cried. "You are ab- 
solutely astounding to me, Katrine. What have your 
interests been up to now that you can fling yoiu^elf into 
a matter of which you can have no more than the dinmiest 
of conceptions?" 

Her nostrils dilated; she drew herself up in her seat. 
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"My ideals have been shallowness itself," she allowed. 
"My ambitions have been never above the level of co- 
tillion favors. Have you ever made an effort to make them 
anything else? Because some of your blood has stirred 
in my veins, are you surprised? It is the creeping sick- 
ness of my soul that I want to fling off. I want to be free 
to live among living people, among things that matter I" 

"Gordon is one of the things which — don't matter?" 
he asked dryly. 

**! accepted Gordon — and the situation of regarding 
him as my future husband — without any consideration. 
One of my half dozen selves, to which you alluded, saw 
no reason against it. That was what I should call my 
cotillion favor self." She smiled with something of grim- 
ness. "Now I am going to reduce my establishment," 
she said. "I am going to be the one and only real me. 
I shall have no room for Gordon Glaisher and his wife 
as lodgers." 

He shrugged his shoulders fatalistically. "You will do 
as you like, no doubt," he said. "It matters less than it 
would have done three weeks ago." 

She shot him a quick inquisitive glance. 

"Why?" she demanded crisply. 

He hesitated. "If you had broken with him then he 
would have left Netteville. That would have been very 
imdesirable. Now, you yourself are going to leave. He 
can stay." 

She meditated the form of this answer silently for a 
moment. "Then last month Gordon did discuss the 
— the possibility of my breaking with him?" 

Gesham rose and gathered his papers together. "Not 
precisely. He — he had doubts of the sincerity of your 
affection." 
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"Oh!'* She paused. "Was he jealous?'' she asked 
bluntly. 

He nodded. " I think he may have been," he allowed. 

"And you wanted hun kept quiet? Father, you have 
not acted fairly by me. You induced me to postpone 
an action which should not have been postponed. And 
I think you did more. You told Mr. Agnew of my en- 
gagement to Gordon?" 

He flushed. And his eyes did not meet hers quite 
squarely. "The exigencies of our conversation practi- 
cally demanded it," he temporized. "I had to keep him 
that morning; I had to explain to him why I thought 
Gordon might show you over the works as well as him- 
self. Why should I not do so? " His concluding tone was 
rough, almost bullying. 

"The exigencies were exigencies of business," she said 
coldly. "I am quite sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand that. For reasons best known to yourself, you 
wished to keep Gordon at your side. Now you do not 
mind dropping him. And you have made an innocent 
accompUce of me." 

She leaned forward with a weary movement. She 
dropped her elbow on the table. "I shall have to tell 
him the truth," she said. "I cannot marry him, but I 
shall have to apologize to him for having been deceived 
by you." She raised her eyes with a sudden accusing 
glance. " If you used me for business purposes, you have 
not been conmionly honest, father," she added. 

He marched towards the door. "This may be the 
modem standard of demeanor for children towards par- 
ents," he said; "I have had little opportunity of judging. 
I do not propose to remain while my business integrity 
is being criticised by my own daughter. You had better 
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iiiake>our own arrangements with a view to a possible 
journey to New York to-night. Good-by." He closed 
the door with decisive emphasis. 

Katrine remained in meditative silence for a couple of 
minutes. Then she, too, rose, went to her room, reap- 
peared in a walking costiune, and passed into the street. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE BREAKING OF AN ENGAGEMENT 

GORDON GLAISHER, engaged in getting the gist 
of the morning's news, as his automobile swept 
him into town, looked up from his paper in surprise as 
he felt the brakes come suddenly on. Then his face 
cleared into pleasant anticipation as he saw who it was 
whose hand had been raised to signal his mechanician. 
Katrine stood upon the curb. Glaisher sprang out before 
the wheels stopped revolving. 

" Am I to give you a lift into town? " he asked. " What 
good fairy put that thought into your head, Katrine?" 

"No," she said quietly. "Will you leave your man 
here and run me slowly round the Park — once? I want 
to speak to you." 

She took his assent for granted, and seated herself be- 
side the driving seat. He spoke to his French chauffeur 
ciully and took the wheel. Till they had reached the 
Park entrance and were running silently along the tarred 
drive, he did not speak again. 

"Well?" he asked quietly. 

"I am going to Europe — to-night, Gordon," she said. 
"And I have come to the conclusion — I came to it a 
month ago, really — that you would not be happy as 
my husband. I will not marry you." 

He did not flinch. His eyes remained inscrutable, but 
she saw the color ebb slowly from his face and return. 
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" I can't question your decision, Katrine," he answered. 
"I don't know that I can even ask for your reasons, but 
if — any action of mine — is responsible, I think I ought 
to know it. Don't go to Europe to spare me pain. I 
can — remove myself." 

There was no querulousness in his tone; she felt that 
she could have borne it better if there had been. She 
rushed fiercely at her task. 

"You have not been fairly dealt by," she went on 
hurriedly. "I realized that this decision was unalterable 
a month ago. My father persuaded me to — to give the 
matter consideration. I ought not to have assented." 

His eyelids flickered almost imperceptibly. 

"But of course I am glad you did," he answered, and 
the level politeness of his tone was entirely unconvincing. 
" I had four extra weeks of happiness. A fool's paradise 
is still paradise, Katrine." 

She felt nonplussed, put in the wrong, unprepared. 
She had steeled herself to meet expostulations. 

"You imderstand?" she asked. "I was not all to 
blame. The facts were that I did not wish always to 
run counter to my father." 

"Precisely," he agreed. "The responsibility is his, 
if any one's. Don't distress yourself, Katrine, and of 
course give up the idea of Europe. I shall go away." 

"No!" she cried vehemently. "I must go, and my 
father is going. For that reason alone you must stay — 
to look after things." 

This time the wheels swerved. His surprise was 
genuine; he nearly lost his grip of the steering wheel. 

"Mr. Gresham is going to Europe — to-night?" he 
cried. 

"Yes," she answered. "Yes. He will explain to you 
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himself. And, Gordon, I want to say that I am sony — 
very sorry — and — and ashamed." 

"My dear Katrine!" he deprecated. "My dear 
Katrine!" His avoidance of anything even like criti- 
cism of her conduct was obvious. It aroused in her a 
sense of irritation. 

"You have every right to despise me!" she said. "I 
have treated you badly. But, Gordon, I never loved 
you!" 

Again that faint flicker of his eyelids. He shrugged 
his shoulders. "I ought to have suspected it," he al- 
lowed. "I ought to have known." 

They were more than three parts round the circle by 
now. The point to which she was leading the conversa- 
tion still seemed to elude her. 

"What I want to say is this," she explained desper- 
ately. " I was innocent of any desire to keep our engage- 
ment unbroken a month ago. I — I was anxious to 
break it then; I did not imderstand my father's wish 
for procrastination. I — I ask your forgiveness of it — 
and him." 

They were getting near the gate again. He slowed 
the car almost to a walk. 

"There is no need to adjust matters between us," he 
said. "We understand — business; we have been 
partners for some time." 

Again something in his tone was not natural, she told 
herself, but what more was there to say? They were 
passing out into the traflSc again. 

"You have a right to think hardly of me, Gordon," 
she said. "But I think that, some day, you will realize 
that my decision has been the right one." 

She looked at him almost pleadingly as she got out. 
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She stood upon the pavement, her hand upon the mud- 
guard, her lips parted anxiously. 

He lifted his hat. "I have not questioned — I never 
should question — your decision," he said courteously. 
He slipped his clutch in slowly and rolled away. She 
stood watching him and meditating the emphasis which 
he had obviously laid upon the personal pronoun. Then 
she gave a sigh of relief, shook herself slightly, and 
walked resolutely home. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BiENACE OF THE MORASS 

LAKE VODRA shone blue in the sun like a jewel set 
in an enameled casing. . The purple glory of the 
surrounding hills sank through infinite gradations of 
gold and gray and green into the fringe of rushes which 
girdled its shores. Cranes and pelicans soared and 
circled above its waters. Herds of goats frolicked along 
the steeps which overhung its rockier banks. From its 
southern end pealed out- a hollow drumming, throbbing 
sound — the ceaseless purr, as it were, of some huge 
vitality latent among its acres of reeds. It was the great 
frog song of Vodra, which echoes down into Albania and 
is heard far up into the wild ravines of that strong man's 
land — Montenegro. 

For centuries the frogs have had intermittent rivals in 
echo-stirring sound; an occasional rifle shot as some 
border vendetta reaches its culmination; the savage 
cries of vanquished or victor as some tribal fight is lost 
or won. Now and again — but not often — the brazen 
throat of artillery as a too daring foe has flung his strength 
upon the great rock throne of Cemagora and foimd it 
still its own impregnable self. 

Yes — War has waked the echoes of Vodra half a 
hundred times since the great Slav Empire crumbled into 
ruin at Kossovo, but Peace little enough. Now for the 
first time since the Roman day, she had come into her 
own. 
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No wonder the frogs were lifting their dull monotonous 
note into shrill peals of indignation^ or so the peasants 
averred. Their fastnesses were being invaded. Some- 
thing brown, something immense and undefined, was ad- 
vancing day by day and yard by yard across the morass 
which marked the point where the lake — as a lake — 
ended, and the river Jana — as a river — commenced. 

An embankment was cleaving the reeds, an embank- 
ment which was one day to carry the merchandise of a 
hundred nations into fastnesses served by the mule train 
alone. Issuing from the mountains the Great Bir Rail- 
way was hewing out for itself a path across the plain. 
The difficulties of the mountain passes had not been over- 
come — or so the workmen swore and made no secret of 
their indignation — but the order had come from the 
foreign giaours who controlled the making of the road, 
and work was shifted inland to the easier gradient. The 
gangs upon the heights and in the timnels were with- 
drawn. Turk, Albanian, Italian, and white-legginged 
native of the hills were stretched in gangs to the water's 
edge, along the embankment which had bridged half 
the extent of marsh-covered groimd, and away beyond 
the eyes' reach into the undulating uplands of Albania. 

A little truck engine fussed down the roughly-laid 
track along the embankment and halted at its end. 
Three men descended from it and looked in the direction 
of the further embankment, which started from the far 
side of the morass and reached out towards the one on 
which they stood. 

It was Agnew who took a pair of binoculars from a case, 
focused them on a painted stake on the further shore, 
and then gave an exclamation of annoyance. His com- 
panions were Jovan and Thring. 
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"The level has risen a full foot," he announced. "The 
longer the drought, the higher the water rises. It is a 
miracle, a phenomenon without an explanation. But, 
as I told you yesterday, it is sol" 

Thring had a telescope at his eye. He shrugged his 
shoulders. "PoKtics — Nature — Mankind I They are 
all against us. Why not the Powers of Darkness too?" 
he asked pessimistically. "That, in fact, can be the only 
explanation," he added, with a comically resigned ex- 
pression. 

A man was sitting in a rough country built boat, fifty 
yards away. His craft was of a curiously amphibious 
kind, for it was seldom properly afloat and, at the same 
time, not often supported by solid earth. The boatman 
used a pole, when he wished to progress, with which he 
forced himself from one tiny lagoon to another. A boy 
sat beside him. He stood up and shouted a greeting to 
the Albanian. 

Jovan shaded his eyes and stared at the boat and its 
crew. Then he laughed grimly. 

" If you need information of the ongoing of the morass, 
it Ues ready for your culling," he told Agnew. "That is 
Uiko, the fisherman. He has hauled a living out of the 
lake and the marshes for five-and-twenty years. And he 
is a rascal among rascals, look you. He has lived among 
frogs and has acquired their slipperiness. Do I smnmon 
him?" 

Agnew nodded. Jovan lifted up his bull voice. The 
man and the youth used their poles swiftly, as they 
plowed a groove through the slime and ran gayly along- 
side the embankment edge. 

Agnew examined the newcomer keenly. Humorous 
eyes of gray were lifted to meet his from a sun-browned 
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face which was clean-shaved, save for an iron-gray mus- 
tache. In a land of dandies — and your Albanian and 
Montenegrin is always that as far as his slender purse 
will assist him — Uiko the fisherman cut a deplorable 
figure. His clothes of braided serge might have been 
white once, but were now the precise color of the lake 
mud, and might have been despoiled from half a dozen 
different scarecrows. His waist cloth should have been 
the product of the looms of Shiraz as far as color scheme 
went, so variegated were the stams upon it, but it was 
torn and tasseled with a hundred tatters. The barrel of 
the universal revolver which was thrust into the folds was 
red with rust. String sandals — opanki — were upon his 
feet, but of these little more than remnants remained. 
Unkempt, dirty, disheveled, he stood up and saluted the 
company with entire complacence and politeness. 

" Grod's fortune be yours ! " he cried fervently. " How 
do I serve you and the Gospodin, Jovan?" •• 

"What ails the lake?" asked the Albanian tersely. 
"It is a time of drought, and the water rises day by day 
and foot by foot." 

"It is no common lake — ours," returned Uiko 
proudly. "There are mysteries attached to it. It has 
special protections from the Hidden World and special 
ongoings. Yes, it has risen a matter of a yard since a 
week back." 

"Why?" demanded Agnew. 

"It is the will of Allah," returned the fisherman 
piously. "I have known it so happen before, but never 
to this extent. Has the Gospodin seen fit to examine the 
northern end of the lake?" 

"No. What has the north to do with us here, thirty 
miles away." 
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"Much, Gospodin. The Jana runs into the lake from 
the Montenegrin Highlands in twice the volume, or so 
it seems to me, with which it escapes through this Vodra 
opening beneath our eyes. Other streamlets also empty 
themselves across the western and eastern shores. Yet 
this is the only outlet, or the only visible one. That is a 
riddle, is it not?" 

Agnew nodded. "Have you the answer, if it is as you 
say?'' 

The fisherman shrugged his shoulders. "The answer 
lies in the ravine of SUvnitz, Gospodin. The level of the 
River Liva, — that stands how?" 

Agnew frowned. " That is foolishness. The Liva — the 
other side of the ranges? What has that to do with this? " 

"That lies within the councils of the One Grod. But 
be assured that it is so." He looked up at Jovan. " Have 
you given the matter no attention?" he asked. "Is it 
not as I say?" 

Jovan stared down at him with a puckered brow. Then 
he made a slow affirmative motion of the head. 

"This much is true. Signer," he said. "The level of 
the Liva — now, at the time of the melting snows — is 
below summer mark. I did not give the matter thought, 
though I remarked it. This may be a matter worth 
investigation." 

Thring nodded vehemently. "Yes," he agreed. 
"There may be something in it. Underground rivers? 
They seam these hills." 

Agnew shook his head. "I shall want better proof 
than our friend here has supplied." He turned and faced 
the soaring ranges at their back. "You would have 
me believe that the torrent which roars past Slivnitz 
and Gorac bores its way imder that?" 
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His gesture was unmistakable, though his words 
had been in English. The fisherman, still watching, 
saw and replied in his own tongue. 

"Gospodin!" he cried. "May I tell you the tale of 
Jevad Pasha, sometime Vali of this district? It has a 
bearing on the matter." 

Agnew smiled. "If it is not too long and is to the 
point, I will hear you," he agreed. 

"Two minutes will suffice," said Uiko gravely. "I 
am no professional weaver of tales; I wrench my living 
from the marsh. But I claim the right to prove my 
questioned truth. Jevad Pasha, Gospodin, had a for- 
tified dwelling on the slope of the ridge which divides 
the plain of the Nica from Bir. Down the plain runs a 
river which issues of strength, to turn a mill, full fed from 
its source in the rock. When war broke out the Mon- 
tenegrin army swept down upon the ridge and cut of! 
the Pasha from communication with the main body of 
the Turkish troops in Bir. Another battalion of Mon- 
tenegrins held the pass to Vodra and the south. The 
Pasha was invested, with two hundred men, in his for- 
tified dwelling on the ridge. It commands on all sides 
the bare slopes of stone by which it is approached. He 
had artillery. At the very gate of the fortifications the 
river gushed, as I have indicated, from the earth. Water 
was, therefore, assured to him. To storm such a position 
would have involved a terrible loss. In spite of the pro- 
tests of his officers, the Montenegrin Prince decided to 
starve Jevad out. *I have no boundless store of men 
to draw on,' said he, wisely enough. 'I cannot afford 
to throw away half a thousand lives to gain one fort. 
A week will see the end of it. He has no provisions.' 
So the investing forces waited that one week. They 
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waited another — a third — a fourth. Jevad's men 
were strong of lung; their voices carried well into the 
echoes. The insults they flung into the Montenegrin 
camp were goading. The Prince held his men with 
difficulty on the leash, and at the commencement of the 
sixth week the leash broke. It broke so swiftly and with 
such suddenness, too, that the Turks were found impre- 
pared for its breaking. Some bull-voiced one from the 
fort wall cast accusations of untold unfaithfulness of 
courage and chastity upon the Montenegrin nation — 
cast it with such a wealth of language and stimulating 
scorn that two thousand men rose as one and were at 
the fort gates before the echoes of the first salvo of the 
Pasha's guns had died. On each other's shoulders, on 
poles, and pine-tree limbs new hewed, they climbed; by 
dint of nails and teeth and handholds that in saner 
moments would have been no hold at all they swung 
themselves up and fell upon Jevad and his men. Of 
the two hundred were left alive none — or, to be the 
absolute servant of truth, one alone. In the kitchen 
they found a half-witted negro slave, cooking, and, by 
the One God, he had wherewithal to cook. Mutton, 
Gospodin, mutton carcases were himg round the wall, 
two deep. Thirty new killed sheep they counted, hang- 
ing from hooks, and in the courtyard were the fresh pelts 
of five times as many more. They gaped their wonder 
till, the cook being threatened with a draught from a 
still boiling pot, the mystery was solved by his blubber 
lips. He led them to the river brim. They looked at 
him, looked at the river, and then sent one back to fetch 
the pot, which was still boiling. The child of darkness 
yelled and bade them wait. They waited five minutes, 
ten minutes — their prisoner watching the pool which 
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sprang into being at the cliff foot as if his chance of para- 
dise swam therein. And finally he — and those who 
held him — gasped. For the carcass of a sheep rose up 
through the waters, circled a moment, and then floated 
placidly to the edge. And now the Gospodin under- 
stands. The Turks who held the plain of the Bir knew 
what the Montenegrins were discovering for the first 
time. They fed their comrades by the way of the river, 
which, passing across the upper plains, disappeared into 
the ridge of Nica. But none, save Jevad and intimates 
of his in the further camp, was aware that the new 
sprung river of the ravine was the placid stream of the 
Bir waked to new life after its wanderings through the 
earth. Water, that makes its way through the rocks of 
one district might, in my reasoning, pass through those 
of another. I do not pretend to the education of a 
Gospodin, but Allah has given to me the reason which 
supports me, and that sees nothing incredible in my 
theory." 

Thring nodded. "And I, who have seen what I have 
seen in the Balkans, see nothing incredible in it, either," 
he affirmed. "The river of Gravosa? That is a phe- 
nomenon on the same lines, is it not?" 

Agnew made a gesture of assent. At Gravosa, as 
many a tourist can affirm, you may drive a steam 
laimch to the very source of the river, and thrust its 
bows, if you so will, against the rock which lintels its 
source. 

"We have not such proofs as Jevad Pasha gave to his 
besiegers," said Uiko. "Perhaps the intelUgence of the 
Gospodin will see a way to produce them." 

Agnew shrugged his shoulders. "Lake Vodra is 
thirty miles long and nearly half as broad," he said. 
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"We might perambulate its shores for some time, my 
friend, and see nothing." 

The fisherman scratched his head meditatively. "In 
course of conversation with newcomers new ideas fer- 
ment in one's brain, do you see?" he observed, apolo- 
getically. "Matters which formeriy had no importance 
get new light shed on them. I wonder now — " He 
broke off, biting his lips. 

Suddenly he flung up his hand with an emphatic 
gesture. "Yes, Gospodin!" he cried; "I smell mys- 
tery here. Some three days back a quantity of dead 
fish were floating on the lake. A few hours before that 
I had heard, or thought I had heard, thunder, though the 
sky was clear. But men who came down the lake from 
Jeka explained that Esuli Bey had amused himself by 
blowing up the remains of half a dozen londras and 
their cargeos of building stone, which had been sunk 
outside the harbor of the village six months back. They 
were a danger, or so he appeared to think, to the proper 
navigation of this highly important arm of the lake on 
which six families, perhaps, have dwellings. Nobody 
thought of it save as proof of the incapacity and waste- 
fulness of Esuli Bey. Two thousand cartridges might 
have been filled with the powder which he used to de- 
stroy what was already destroyed and to kill a few 
hundred fish. And those who professed to know said 
that his charges were laid fifty fathoms distant from 
where the londras sank, and that the lake was mightily 
disturbed by what was after all no very great explo- 
sion. Now Esuli Bey is a man of very peculiar habits. 
Show me his hand at work and though I will not read 
the riddles of his forging, that there is a riddle to read 
is seldom a matter of question. Has he part or lot in 
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this matter? Allah, the Only Seat of Omniscience, 
knows, but not you or I, Gospodin. Yet Allah has given 
us brains — to guess with." 

"That is too fanciful an explanation altogether, my 
friend," said Agnew. "The lake's level varies — Esuli 
Bey blows up some wreckage. There is a long string of 
proof wanting to connect the two events. " 

"That is so, Gospodin. And from your point of view 
sound reasoning. But then you do not know Esuli 
Bey." 

Thring spoke in a low tone to Jovan. The latter 
answered with a decided nod. 

"It is a matter worth a little probing," he said. "I, 
too, know the Bey of Jeka. He is no ordinary country 
official. The one Allah and our lord the Sultan alone 
know why he is to be found here, ruling a district that 
holds less than a thousand acres of taxable land. He 
was a hanger-on at the palace, so they tell me, a man 
reared in softness and intrigue. What is he doing among 
these cut-throats of the Jeka?" 

"It is a matter outside our concern," said Agnew 
coldly. "The Road should leave us little time for 
scandal-mongering. But if you show me where and how 
the added volume of water enters — or fails to leave — 
the lake, a reward will not be wanting. Do you see, 
my fisher friend ? This matter of the rise of the waters 
is a grave one for me. Practical information will find 
me in a generous mood." 

"In that case, Gospodin, I must shift my fishing 
grounds. There will have to be a migration of lake 
trout which I shall follow to Jeka, or so the curious will 
be informed. In any case I shall fish for news. When 
it is found I bring it — where? " 
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"To me, and to no one else/' said Agnew. "Inquire 
of the foreman of the embankment works where I am 
to be f omid and then come quickly, if you have anything 
worth bringing. Theories without facts are no use to 



me. 



" It is well understood. I have your leave to go now? " 

Agnew made an affirmative gestiu^. The fisherman 
climbed back into his deplorable craft, seized a pole and 
shoved mightily. The boy in the bows followed his 
example. The two traveled splashingly from pool to 
pool, gained open water, and then turned northwards. 
A ragged sail was set. The absurd apology for a boat 
gained speed, rode gayly across the ripples, and appeared 
to dwindle into the sunlit expanse. 

Thring watched it through a minute's silence. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. "Well," he said, as if in 
answer to an unasked question, "we must remember 
that this is not America, any way." 

Agnew nodded comprehendingly. " I despise no help," 
he answered quietly, "and the need is urgent. If this 
rise of the waters continues, if the protection of these 
acres of mud is to be swept away from the face of the 
embankment — " His shoulders rose and fell in a pessi- 
mistic shrug. "We must wait," he said, with an accent 
of finality which had all the ring of fatalism. 

Jovan's eyes were approving. "The event is with 
Allah," he agreed. "We await — His plan." 
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CHAPTER XI 

TEMPTATION 

"T7K7HEN our employer appears you propose to 

V V house him — where? " asked Thring. 

They were standing on the eastern side of the lake, 
to which they had crossed in an ungainly barge. The 
Sim was westering. The sail of Uiko's boat, till a moment 
back the dimmest of specks upon the horizon, had com- 
pletely disappeared. The afternoon hour had been spent 
in detailed examination of the newly laid track. The 
two engineers, with Jovan still in attendance, were stand- 
ing in the middle of the well trodden square of clay, 
round which the barracks of the workers were arranged. 

"He will be prepared to rough it,*' said Agnew. "At 
any rate, whether he is prepared or not, he has no alter- 
native. I will instruct Gessi to get another frame hut 
up before his arrival." 

Jovan made a movement of surprise. 

"Signor Gessi is here, Signor?" he inquired. 

"I moved him up three days back. Section foremen, 
with no section work to manage, appear to me out of 
place," said Agnew dryly. "And till we re-start work in 
the hills he remains here." 

"I did not know," said the Albanian simply. "With 
all this moving to and fro I get out of touch with the 
news of the road." 

"You mean that I did not tell you?" 
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"I mean, Signer, that news should have reached 
me — not necessarily from yourself. It is known by 
those mider me that I expect to know things. So the 
Signor Proprietor of the Road is to lodge here, with 
Signor Gessi at his elbow?" 

"This will no doubt be his headquarters. Like myself 
he will probably wish to be continually on the move. 
He has much to see." 

"And hear, Signor, if Gessi is to be in perpetual audi- 
ence. He is a — a Man, this Signor Gresham?" 

"His beard is good evidence," said Agnew, with the 
ghost of a grin. 

"A Man among men?" said the Albanian. "One to 
whom Allah has given strength of body and of mind to 
deal with matters of leadership. One such as yoiu^elf ? " 

"He is — a Man," said Agnew; "and one with knowl- 
edge far beyond my own. Rest assured of that." 

Jovan turned his eyes towards the lake through a 
silent moment. He appeared to choose his words, 
"Knowledge?" He pronoimced the word with a sort 
of speculative intonation. "It is a thing gained in more 
ways than one. Force, now? That is a compelling 
weapon with men. But with women? Not always, 
Signor, not always." 

Agnew turned and surveyed him with amused curi- 
osity. The Albanian's way of leading up to a subject in 
which he desired to give suggestion, or, perhaps, direc- 
tion, was devious. It was not easy to perceive where 
his present drift was taking the conversation. 

"Proceed, my friend," he said. "You wish me to do 
— what?" 

Jovan held up his hands. "Am I the director of this 
Road?" he cried. "I, and all who toil on it, are in your 
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hands, Signor, to deal with as you will. My thoughts 
were turned from business, for the moment. We spoke 
of knowledge, did we not, and in the same moment my 
eyes fell upon — the Signorina." 

He spoke with significant emphasis. Agnew wheeled. 

She was standing in the door of a hut sixty or seventy 
yards away. The horizontal rays of the setting sun shot 
across the open square and fell upon her as limelight falls 
upon the darkened stage. And, indeed it was with this 
thought dominant in his mind that Agnew strolled 
towards her. She had the dramatic sense, this girl. Her 
pose, the slow but sudden effect of her appearance, was 
a matter studied, and studied to perfection. She lit the 
empty space; it was as if it had been reserved for her 
and her alone, as if no other target for their glances 
woidd have been congruous to the eyes of her beholders. 
The confidence in her bearing told this. She drooped 
her head in answer to Agnew's bow with a complacency 
which was regally assured. 

"Good evening, Signorina," he said. "The inconven- 
iences of your sudden change of abode have been over- 
come? " 

"I notice no difference,'' she said quietly. "To me 
all these outland dwellings are the same. Will you enter, 
Signor?" 

He hesitated, looking back towards his companions 
who still stood on the far side of the square. 

"I should like to satisfy myself that you have suffered 
no more than can be helped by the move," he answered, 
"but I must not leave my friends for long." 

It was a hint, and was intended for one. 

She did not take it. She turned her back on the two 
men as she motioned towards the open door. 
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" Let them wait," she said. " Are they not your under- 
lings, Signor?" 

"Mr. Thring is my colleague," said Agnew sharply. 

"Ah!" The monosyllable held the very core of indif- 
ference. "Will you be seated, Signor? I do not care 
for the company of Mr. Thring — I myself." 

She made a gesture towards one of the rough rope- 
bound chairs, and Agnew sat down. She leaned against 
the table, her eyes fixed on him. The slow dawn of a 
smile hovered about her lips. Agnew felt a sense of 
physical discomfort in the intentness of her regard. 
And his mind was a blank in which he strove vainly to 
find a subject of conversation. 

"Your father?" he inquired; chance rather than in- 
tention supplied the query. "Your father is still at 
work? Perhaps at a distance this evening?" 

"I do not know, or care," she said quickly. "It was 
of Signor Thring that we were speaking. I do not like 
him. . I wished you to imderstand that. In future do 
not bring him here, Signor." 

Agnew rose. 

" I understand you, Signorina," he said quietly. "You 
mean that I am not to bring — myself. Mr. Thring is a 
good deal more than my assistant. He is my friend." 
But not mine," she answered quickly, frowningly. 
He has told you lies about me; of that I am assured." 

Agnew's eyebrows rose in astonishment. 

"He has scarcely mentioned your name," he answered. 
"Why, indeed, should he, if, as you say, you are not 
friends?" 

She looked at him suspiciously, incredulously. 

"He has not busied himself with tales of the Signor 
Sanders — and myself?" she asked. 
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"Mr. Sanders was a man for whom he held a high 
esteem and affection, at one time/' said Agnew. " He 
respects his memory. Of him he has brought me no tales; 
since the day of my arrival he has scarcely mentioned his 



name." 



Her eyes grew wide — with wonder, this time, rather 
than suspicion. 

"Then why, Signor," she asked slowly, lending weight 
to each syllable to intensify the interrogation in her 
voice, "have you not returned after your first visit — 
to mef" 

Agnew stood silent, his hand upon the back of the 
chair from which he had risen. The dark eyes opposite 
seemed to hold him in a restraint which was none the 
less shackling for being intangible. And this influence 
was not in the girl's eyes alone. The warm coloring, the 
supple lines of her figure, the play of light and shadow 
in the bronze masses of her hair, — did not these allure; 
did they not cry silently to natural passion, were they 
not appealing to every instinct of a man? He felt the 
glow of blood which responded through his veins to the 
sudden invitation. He stifled a tiny gasp; unconsciously 
he drew himself back a pace. Words fit for this crisis 
eluded him. He only knew that he was being tempted, 
that what his body urged him to accept his intelligence 
revolted at. Protest was in every fiber of his soul. 

"Signorina?" he said breathlessly. "Signorina?" 

She rose, too — slowly, gracefully, with the perfect 
grace, indeed, with which the wild beast rouses in its 
lair, and faced him. 

"I am a woman," she said, and the leashed tremors in 
her voice were vibrant. "I am a woman, and you, 
Signor, are a man. Here, among these puppets" — she 
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flung out her hand in a gesture which seemed to include, 
and to menace, every hiunan life within her consdous- 
ness — " you are the man. Tell me I Here, save yourself, 
is there one worthy of attention such as — mine?" 

Unconsciously, or was it with the art which can feign 
unconsciousness, her hand stretched out in his direction 
in appeal. Her face, hard in disdain, softened. The 
fierce arrogance of her eyes died from flame into a glow 
— a glow awaiting no more than one responsive breath 
to kindle again to passion's lambent heat. Every fiber 
in the man's being thrilled to the fascination, the seduc- 
tion, in her words, her glance, the wann desire in every 
intonation of her voice. 

And yet he held to his silence as a drowning swinuner 
holds to the chance spar. How could he answer and not 
offend, or — and was not this the greater peril, — stim- 
ulate the passions to which a chance word might be the 
kindUng? 

She moved again restlessly, and towards him. 

"You are of the North," she said quickly. "In your 
land, so I have been told, the men are clay, the women 
stone. The man seeks in the woman a plaything, a new 
ornament for his house, a toy for his amusement. The 
woman sees in the man the means to keep her from 
starvation, to place clothes upon her back, to reap gold 
for her spending. Would you learn of better things? 
Here am I, then, ready — impatient even — to teach!" 

Her arms went out; her palms were open; she stood 
before him, appeal incarnate. And now his silence was 
an armor wherein, for the first time, he felt the joints 
gape wide. And so, pricked by impulse, he spoke 
precipitantly. 

"I am indeed of the North, Signorina," he answered. 
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" I am bred — and keep — to its customs. I lack expe- 
rience to understand you. I have no need, or time, even, 
to profit by your teaching." 

'*Time!" Her voice leaped up into scorn again. "Is 
not life itself long enough? What are the important 
things in it? Work — unending toil — selling your youth 
for gold ? And then, when your forces have been spent 
in gaining what you destroy as you gain, more toil again? 
Is that the end you seek; is that what ambition has 
waiting for you, on the sununit of your desire?*' 

Again something pricked through his defense of sto- 
lidity. Was it so? Had Life offered, did it still offer, no 
more than that? What had it held for him so far? His 
memory winged back down his experience to see. A 
little shiver shook him. It was true — toil, toil, and 
always and interminably the fetters of toil for toil's own 
dreary sake seemed to have been on his limbs. Save 
once only! During those three weeks in which Katrine 
Gresham had been the pivot of existence, toil had been 
but an undercurrent over which a great river of emotion 
had flowed. For that short space of time toil had been 
drowned. But now? Love had been his through that 
brief span which he had wrenched from the hands of 
Toil, and Love was lost. Had Passion any gifts for him, 
any weapon by which he might defeat the future's 
menace which woidd deliver him back boimd into Toil's 
grudging grip? 

He looked temptation squarely in the face. His ner- 
vousness was gone. He felt a^ sense of coolness, of 
calculation. Supposing he yielded, as many a man 
would yield. It had come upon him incredibly, with a 
swiftness which left him all unprepared — this sudden 
siunmons to surrender his manhood into Passion's em- 
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brace. It was a summons no woman of his own caste 
and his own race could issue in such suddenness, and one, 
therefore, to which he had no experience in reply. But 
could he not make his own experiences? Here, in South- 
em Europe, what were the customs and ideals of his 
northern home to him? 

And then a new illuminating thought struck upon his 
consciousness with the swiftness of inspiration. What 
hint had lain in Jovan's words five minutes before? 
Knowledge? Was that the price of surrender? Could 
he not serve two masters? Or could he not, rather, 
deceive Passion by a simulated service which would be 
given to the interests of Toil after all? 

Had Lucia Gessi been in the confidence of Sanders? 
Did she know that engineering secret which was the still 
undislodged menace of the Road? 

The stiffness, the defensiveness, of his attitude re- 
laxed. He raised his lowered eyes and looked into 
hers. 

Her lips parted; a little cry escaped her — triiun- 
phant and yet yielding, soft and yet full of mastery. 
She saw him caged, hers — the hunted in the toils of 
the hunter — the prey won. She preened herself in the 
light of conquest, she hesitated, her feet upon the edge 
of anticipation. Her bosom heaved in premonition of 
that surrender to the vanquished which is the rapture 
of womanhood and of womanhood alone. And then 
Fate played her hand. 

Footsteps paused outside the door, and it was pushed 
roughly open. Gaspare entered, the splash of spring 
water falling from buckets swimg from each end of a 
wooden yoke upon his shoulders, while his disengaged 
hand steadied a basket upon his head. He gave an 
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exclamation of surprise as his glance fell upon Agnew. 
He stood in the center of the floor, his moulii agape. 

Luda gave another cry — one which concentrated 
hate and surprise and defeat — one which rang out 
into the open square and reached the ears of the two who 
watched and waited. She darted across the half-dozen 
paces which separated her from her brother. Her open 
hand swimg up and fell with fierce violence upon his 
improtected cheek. The soimd of the blow whipped 
into new being the echoes set agog by her cry. 

And then she was gone. The two great mirrors tossed 
back the quick semblance of her passing; the inner 
door slanuned. Gaspare and Agnew were left con- 
fronting each other as men might meet when dazed by 
the passing of a cyclone, and still incredulous of the 
sudden fury of which its path is the proof. 

Slowly tibe boy's hands reached up to and lowered 
the basket. Methodically he disembarrassed himself 
of his yoke and pails. While he did so he did not cease 
to regard Agnew with ingenuous amazement. 

The latter smiled. "A sudden quarrel, Gaspare?" he 
hazarded. "Or is this the sequel of an old dispute?" 

Gaspare rubbed his cheek. "A dispute?" he grum- 
bled. "With me there can be none, Signor; I never 
question her will. But a blow that cannot reach its 
appointed target is always my perquisite; there is no 
doubt of that." He blinked. "So I take it that you 
have angered her?" His glance expressed quiet 
satisfaction. 

Agnew shook his head. " By no means," he said. " Or 
not intentionally." 

"You said — what?" prompted the youth. 

"Nothing," said Agnew. "Nothing at all." 
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Gaspare's eyes brightened. " That explains it, Signer," 
he answered. "To say nothing — that is what exas- 
perates her. It is better to make a remark if it be but 
the repetition of the rosary. The Signor Sanders, do 
you see, when he wished to divert himself with her, 
remained silent." He hesitated. "And so was safe 
enough," he added. "Yet in the end he spoke — too 
much." 

Agnew nodded. "And so— fell?" he asked. "Well, 
I shall come again, and speak, Gaspare. But not, as you 
suggest, too much. To our next meeting!" 

He smiled, and, smiling, passed out of the shadowed 
hut into the sunset light of the open square. 



CHAPTER XII 

VIUP 

ON the deck of the Austrian-Lloyd coasting steamer 
which was slowly grooving a course through the 
calm waters of the Bay of Antigno stood a man busily 
engaged upon the duties of a valet. With calm and pre- 
cision he was folding coats and rugs, rolling up and 
tightening the straps of hold-alls, making one neat parcel 
of half a dozen parasols and walking canes, and issuing 
curt directions to the stewards to prepare sandwiches, 
pack a luncheon basket, and see that his employer's 
baggage was on hand for instant landing. He did all 
these things with precision, as I have said, but not with 
the automatic precision of an expert, trained to a job. 
He meditated over his tasks, he gave them consideration, 
and achieved residts by methods bom, not of experience, 
but of thought. And every few minutes he found time 
to raite his eyes towards the shore and the barrier of 
the hills which sheltered it from the east. Once he 
spared a glance towards a man and a girl who sat a few 
yards away, who were also taking stock of their nearly 
reached destination. 

The girl noted the glance. She watched the busy 
fingers which were tugging at the strap buckles, and 
then she turned towards her companion with an amused 
smile. 

"ViUp has been in our service — how long? Eight 
and forty hoiu^?" she hazarded. "How completely 
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he fills the picture now. We can hardly imagme our- 
selves in this European setting without him.*' 

Mr. Gresham smiled back a Uttle grimly. "I can 
imagine it," he disagreed. "As a picture of anarchy it 
might have its uses — to other travelers. Without 
him we should have been lambs in the hands of wolves. 
Two Americans like ourselves, attempting to travel in 
out-of-the-way comers of Europe without a courier are 
the natural prey of every scoundrel they meet. Vilip 
may rob us in reason — his duty to himself will almost 
necessitate it, I fancy — but he will rob on agreed 
terms, and we shaU know the extent of our UabiUties. 
And as far as comfort goes, he makes the entire differ- 
ence between placid enjoyment and perpetual discord." 

Katrine nodded. She watched the lithe brown fingers 
of the courier for a moment or two and then raised her 
shoulders in a little shrug. 

"His self-introduction was a little informal," she said, 
"and I doubt if he has had much practice. But his 
manners, — they are perfection." 

"After all," argued Mr. Gresham, "one can hardly 
expect a courier who changes his employer once a month 
to supply a ten years' certificate of character. His 
written references were excellent. He produces vouchers 
for all his disbursements, and I hold the purse. I don't 
think there is much room for profitable dishonesty in 
his position," 

"And he did n't shy at Bir," added Katrine. "Most 
couriers, I understand, have a very good idea of making 
their employers comfortable by the simple process of 
never taking them where they do not get comforts for 
themselves." 

"His complacency may be rooted in ignorance," said 
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her father. "I suppose that we shall find out in the 
course of the next four or five hours." He lifted his 
binoculars. "I do not recognize Agnew on the pier," 
he said, after a pause. 

A shght flush rose to Katrine's face. Silently she 
took the glasses from her father's hand and focused 
them; then searched the group at the landing-place. 

"No," she said quietly. "There is one man in Euro- 
pean clothes, but not Mr. Agnew." 

Her father looked at her keenly, parted his lips to 
speak, and thought better of it. He beckoned the 
courier to approach. 

The man came up with a Uttle bow that seemed to 
express more the deference due from a young man to 
his elder than the obsequiousness of a servant to an 
employer. His brown eyes were alert with attention 
and inquiry. 

"You have everything ready for immediate depar- 
ture?" asked Gresham. 

The man made a gesture of assent. "Everything, 
sir. But the hiring of mules or a carriage; that will be 
a matter of time. We do not depart the moment of 
landing?" 

"There will be no mules and no carriage," said the 
other. "We go up the line by trolley." 

The courier wheeled and looked commiseratingly at 
Katrine. "But Mademoiselle?" he deprecated. 

Katrine answered for herself. "Mademoiselle is not 
made^of glass," she remarked, and raised the binoculars 
for the second time. "There is a trolley — I perceive 
two, in fact — waiting." 

They were within a furlong of the pier by now, and 
the waiting figures upon it were to be distmguished by 
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the naked eye. Katrine examined them one by one and 
with a growing sense of disappointment. He did not 
know she was to be here — she had expressly forbidden 
her father to communicate the fact — but Agnew, she 
told herself illogically, should have had some instinct of 
her coming. She had poised so much of anticipation 
upon this meeting since she had left Netteville that the 
possibiUty of Agnew's absence had practically escaped 
her. She had pictured the scene a hundred times. She 
had seen the incredulous smile of welcome leap into the 
gray-blue eyes; she had sent them a silent glance of re- 
assurance which would rend all the clouds of the last two 
months and renew, in one moment, the situation which 
had obtained before Agnew's petulant departure. She 
had seen herself re-instated in his confidence, his esteem, 
and finally his affection; she had, in short, decided that 
Gervase Agnew was to be hers again, hers as she had 
determined he should be from the moment his huge 
strength had been called into effort to save her from 
dreadful and instant death. 

And now? The stage was set; the wild background 
was excellent, the supers all that could be desired. 
Romance had all its attributes at hand. The heroine 
was word perfect in her part. But the hero? She lis- 
tened with petulant eagerness to the explanation given 
by the tall young man who stepped aboard as the gang- 
way reached the bulwarks and was addressed by her 
father as Thring. 

Agnew? Yes, Agnew was very busy. The Vodra 
embankment was taking up the whole of his attention. 
He had sent his assistant to bring Mr. Gresham as 
speedily as possible to the scene of operations. That 
trolley and gang? Yes, they were waiting. 
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With a queer smile Gresham introduced his daughter. 

Thring, though a trifle puzzled, was by no means 
amazed. He opined that Miss Gresham was taking the 
trip down the coast to Corfu. A very pleasant week 
could be spent over it. Had she companions aboard? 

Miss Gresham was indeed making a trip, she ex- 
plained, but to Vodra, if that was the name of the trolley's 
destination, and then to Bir. 

Thring clutched at his hair. "But you canH!" he 
declared desperately. 

"Aren't there trolleys enough?" asked Katrine 
demurely. 

"Trolleys I" His despair was dramatic. "There are 
no houses — no accommodation — no proper food — no 
anything I It is out of the question; it is really absurd, 
I assure you!" 

Gresham nodded. "From New York to Venice I 
have been putting that view of the question to her, 
Thring. Every time I was rebuffed. But since we took 
the boat down the Adriatic I have wrapped myself in 
fatalism. She means to come; she has got to come. We 
must make the best of it." 

Katrine smiled assentingly. "Yes, Mr. Thring," she 
assured him, " that is so ! " 

He looked at her through a moment's silence, still in- 
credulous, still brimmed with excitement. "You have 
absolutely made up your mind? " he said at last. " It 's 
final?" 

"Quite final," she said. "Trolley or my own limbs 
— something has got to get me to Vodra." 

He shrugged his shoulders and shouted to a man upon 
the quay. It was Jovan Baco who listened, replied 
laconically, and then spoke in quick undertones to the 
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dozen men who surrounded him. With dignified haste 
they placed a carpet of sacks upon the leading trolley, 
unbound their waist-cloths, and draped them over the 
floor and seat, which was made of packing cases. The 
Albanian extended his hand as Katrine landed and, with 
an air of courtly deference, helped her to take a seat. 
As he wheeled towards the pile of baggage he encoun- 
tered the placid smile of Mr. Gresham's courier. 

"My name is ViUp," explained the brown-eyed man 
pleasantly. " I am in the service of the Signor Proprie- 
tor. We seem to be traveling — the endless roadf 

The Albanian drew himself up, kept silence for a preg- 
nant moment, and then touched his forehead with two 
fingers outstretched. The variation from the accepted 
form of salutation was so slight that it would have 
escaped notice by an ordinary passer-by. But a glint 
in the courier's brown eyes showed that it was recog- 
nized — and with satisfaction. 

"The endless road," agreed Jovan placidly. "May 
Allah give us guidance thereon!" 

Vilip took up a bag and bestowed it carefully on the 
trolley. He drew back and viewed it as an artist might 
view a tone or a tint added speculatively to a master- 
piece. 

"Matters are going — how?" he said in an under- 
tone. The Albanian shrugged his shoulders. 

"The attack is being pressed from half a score of 
quarters. One hardly knows which way to face. But 
we have a man with us. And now, if my instincts are not 
at fault, this your employer is another such. What is 
this woman? His daughter, did I understand? There 
may be a niche for her in our scheme." 

"It will be for you to find it then," smiled the courier. 
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"They are beyond my plumbing, these American women, 
though I was eighteen months at the Embassy at 
Washington." 

"As kavass?" grinned Jovan, as he heaved up a 
trunk and placed it beside the bag. "Or did my eyes 
once behold those limbs in the uniform of a major and a 
Bey? That must have been in a previous existence, my 
good — Vilip." 

"Allah gives to each the destiny he deserves," said the 
courier. "In some other life perhaps my sins were re- 
quited by being made a military secretary, with no more 
to do than spend my hours in the foolish company of 
females. The All Merciful being now appeased, may 
have freed me to serve worthier things. How long to 
Vodra with yoiu* band of outlaws and the trolleys?" 

"Four hours, including transit at the ravine of Sliv- 
nitz," said the other. "There is where our hardest nut 
has to be cracked; you can exercise yoiu* God-given im- 
agination on the problem when you see it. I wonder — " 
He broke off, shrugging his shoulders. 

"You wonder?" repeated the courier, as he busied 
himself with a faulty buckle. "You wonder what, my 
friend?" 

"The notion came to me that Allah's scheme may have 
included the sending of this man's daughter to our as- 
sistance. One woman, I verily believe, holds the secret 
key to oiu* success. Can another pluck it from her? I 
wonder — I greatly wonder." 

"A military axiom is that like seldom conquers like," 
said Vilip didactically. "We send mounted troops 
against infantry in square, or did, before artillery was 
mistress of every battle-field. A man to probe a woman's 
heart — that is my notion of it." 
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The Albanian gave a disparaging little sniflF. "Your 
notion has neither experience nor wisdom behind it," 
he derided. "I, do you see, have been married twice. 
And you?" 

"Never, to Allah be special acknowledgments!" 
smiled the courier. " I have escaped that net, whatever 
else has snared me." 

"And thus much knowledge has escaped you with the 
experience," retorted the other. "We shall see. Is that 
the last of your chattels? Allah alone knows where all 
this is to be bestowed in a two-roomed frame hut." 

"SuflGicient for the moment the cares thereof," said 
VUip, and turned to his employer. He made an en- 
couraging wave of the hand towards the trolley. 

"If Monsieur will take his seat beside Mademoiselle," 
he hazarded politely. 

Mr. Gresham mounted, and Thring followed. The 
courier, with a self-depreciative smile at Jovan, en- 
sconced himself among the baggage. The trolley rolled 
off, added speed to speed, and within an hour was 
gaining the steeper gradients of the foot hills. But the 
shadows cast by the setting sun were slanting across the 
plain of the Vodra before the travelers had passed — 
by cradle transit — the ravine of Slivnitz, climbed the 
soaring curves of the pass above it, and rolled out into 
view of the lake and the silver radiance of its waters. 
The trolley was poised upon the brim of a long descent. 

They moved forward, Jovan's hand upon the brakes, 
which, for the moment, he did not find it necessary to 
apply. The track, indeed, dropped downwards at an 
easy gradient, but nearly a mile of it was in view. A 
fair speed was safe and allowable. They ran into a 
short cutting between terraces of rock. 
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A sharp exclamation came suddenly and hoarsely 
from Jovan's lips. He thrust the whole of his weight 
upon the brakes with a jerking force which flung Katrine 
from her seat. And the tracksmen were already upon the 
ballast, adding the full weight of their bodies and the 
compulsion of sinew and thew to bring the wheels to a 
grudging halt. 

There was a roar and a crash. A torrent of bowlders 
and spUntered rocks thundered from the edge of ter- 
raced stone and fell upon the track not five yards ahead 
of the point of their stoppage. 

Jovan and his men leaped up the crag as startled wild 
goats leap, the former snatching at the long revolver in 
his belt. The sound of a shot woke the echoes — another 
followed. And then a running figure burst into view, a 
figiu^ which crouched as it ran, seeking cover blindly 
where no cover was. The fugitive fled as the ferreted 
rabbit runs, unseeing, in a darkening mist of fear. And 
for him that mist closed into sudden and everiasting 
night. 

A third shot rang out snappingly. The runner pitched 
forward, rolled from one bowlder to another, hung for a 
breath-taking instant on the edge of stone, and then 
fell inertly down the twenty-foot drop. His body lay 
transversely filUng the space between line and line. 

Katrine gave a little cry. Gresham stood up, silent 
but for one startled exclamation as the man fell, his 
eyes questioning his courier and Thring. 

The former was the first to speak. " A mishap, Signor," 
he said quietly. "We must await our explanations." 

The little band of pursuers appeared, looked down with 
imperturbable and satisfied eyes, sought and found a 
path. A couple of them leaned down, searched the face 
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of the dead, and drew the body slowly aside into the 
ditch which bordered the ballast. The next moment 
they were at the trolley's side. It was an appreciable 
moment before Gresham's surprise fomid vent in 
words. 

"You killed him?" he cried to Jovan, amazement and 
accusation contending in his tones. "He 's dead?'' 

"To Allah be praise I" aspired the foreman piously. 
"There was no room to miss, Signor, as he missed. 
Another five yards and we should have been, all of us, 
what he is — carrion." 

Gresham's hands went up in an incredulous gesture. 
" He tried to overwhelm us — willfully? " he ask^. " It 
was no accident? He attempted murder?" 

The Albanian laughed grimly. "Did not the Signor 
see?" he demanded. "The fellow tried, and failed. 
Will the Signorina condescend to alight while we lift 
this car over the obstruction? It is a matter of a minute 
only." 

His matter-of-factness seemed to be a barrier which 
their amazement could not pierce. He refused to be 
anythmg but imperturbable while he and his men raised 
and carried the trolley forward the few yards necessary, 
rearranged the luggage, and deferentially motioned the 
passengers to take their places. The journey had been 
resumed, indeed, before he allowed himself any further 
comment. 

"We will proceed with caution, Signors," he said 
pleasantly, "but we may take it that there can be little 
more to fear. Another couple of kilometers and we are 
in Vodra. And between this and that is not so much 
cover as would conceal a mouse." He laughed again, 
amiably, as a cicerone laughs over some stale incident of 
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the road which, for his patrons, has all the savor of fresh- 
ness. Then carefully he released the brakes and let the 
wheels revolve down the long mcline. 

And Katrine? The incident had struck her with stun- 
ning force, not, perhaps, so much by its suddenness, its 
tragedy, or its overwhelming unaccustomedness, as by 
its relation to herself, as a woman. It was this point of 
view which had seized upon her intelligence instinctively. 
She had come out of the world feminine into the world 
of action, where men, and surely men only, could con- 
front such possibilities of life and of death. Had she a 
place in such a world, had she a welcome? The thought 
was new, raw, distiu^bing. Her plan, which had 
brought her across the world to find — or to recover — 
what Fate had robbed her of? Was there room on this 
new plane of stress and toil for what she sought? 

For the first time introspection told her bluntly what 
she sought, — Agnew and Agnew's affection. Her pre- 
monition had been nebulous so far. Undefined though 
it was, she had known what goal lay before her, but the 
road that led to it had gained no part of her attention. 
And now, would there be, after all, obstacles? Would 
there be other engrossments? Was this, in fact, an 
utterly new world into which she had ventured, where 
work and peril, and even death left no empty stage for 
the mere satisfaction of a single woman's desire? Some 
faint shadow of this had crossed her mind at the Antigno 
landing. Men were everywhere. Women — or women 
of her own class? Possibly there was not another within 
a hundred miles. A panic sense of loneliness suddenly 
seized her. To what had she come, to what unprobed 
barriers in a path on which heretofore barriers were 
unknown? 
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The trolley rounded a comer. A furlong away the 
red glare of torches lit a ring of dwellings around a square 
of flattened mud. The car slid easily, rapidly, down into 
the circle of the light, and with a grinding noise the 
brakes came on. 

The flames wavered and guttered in the evening 
breeze. A couple of figures came forward as the trolley 
halted. Her heart gave an odd leap as she recognized 
the leading one and pronounced his name. 

Agnew started; his hand went up to his eyes in a 
queer gesture as if he expected the incredible to become 
normal by help of his shading hand. He gave an inco- 
herent exclamation. He took her outstretched fingers 
automatically, his amazement the one overmastering 
emotion. 

"You?" he wondered. "You?" 

The tone stung her. There was no welcome in it. 
There was surprise, there was, mdeed, something which 
, she told herself was resentment. A shiver of disappoint- 
ment shook her, though her intelligence was less wounded 
than her heart. He still believed her to be what she had 
been in Netteville. Till that shadow was cleared away, 
his attitude was unforgiving, as was natural. She must 
come out into the light of explanation. Her lips parted 
and suddenly closed again. 

That second figure had come within the range of her 
vision. The glow of the torches was illuminating Lucia 
Gessi's face. All the warm beauty of her glorious color- 
ing was enhanced by the red light against the starlit 
background of the night. She stood erect, arrogant, at 
Agnew's side, her eyes fixed inquiringly on Katrine. 

So the two confronted each other, the one fair, white 
browed, Anglo-Saxon in type and mien; the other the 
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warm-blooded Latin incarnate. And between them 
Agnew stood, inarticulate. 

The American girl broke the silence. "You will in- 
troduce me, Mr. Agnew, to your friend?" 

Agnew turned and looked at Lucia. And she looked 
back, possessively, as Thorpe Gresham's daughter told 
herself, with a proud quickening of her heritage of 
Thorpe Gresham's blood. The Canadian spoke quickly 
in ItaUan. 

"This is the Signor Proprietor's lady daughter whom 
I have the privilege of presenting to Signorina Lucia 
Gessi." 

Katrine held out her hand. The other sUpped her 
fingers into it slowly, hesitantly, with a queer, upward, 
inquiring glance at Agnew. 

" At your service, Signorina," she said haughtily. " At 
yoiu* service!" and then, with a sudden cat-like motion, 
withdrew from the torch-lit circle into the dusk of the 
Southern night. 



CHAPTER XIII 

KATRINE THROWS AWAY HER GLOVE 

"/^OOD morning, Signorina I The Signorina under- 
Vj" stands my poor Italian? '^ 

Katrine smiled. "My own is of the poorest/' she 
explained. "You must help me to improve it, Signor 
Baeo." 

Jovan held up his hands in exaggerated deprecation. 

"I to teach! I who have nothing that could be called 
an education, in the Signorina's meaning!" 

"My meaning is the universal meaning," said Katrine. 
"To get knowledge is to be educating oneself. Tell me 
what you know, Signor." 

"What I know of what?" asked the Albanian, with a 
fine air of humility. "Of road work, of engineering, I 
who am a simple foreman of track layers?" 

"What you know of the Road," said Katrine. "Since 
the beginning of the work you have been here, they tell 
me. My father's name and honor are bound up in it; to 
my thinking the honor of my nation is somehow involved. 
Why, to begin with, has work on the first twenty sections 
ceased?" 

The Albanian looked down at the girl with keen, ap- 
praising eyes. She had found them upon her at frequent 
intervals and with the same intensity during the four 
hours' journey of the previous afternoon. Her atten- 
tion had been elsewhere, at the time. Now remembrance 
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brought it to her mmd with clearness. She was of a 
more than passing interest to this man. To him, appar- 
ently, she concealed some significance which was hidden 
even from herself. 

" Is there no answer? " she said lightly, after a moment's 
silence. 

Jovan made a startled and apologetic gesture. "You 
must forgive my uncouthness, Signorina," he pleaded. 
"The first few sections of the road? You saw, did you 
not, the barrier in our path? The Ravine of SUvnitz? 
We have awaited your Signor father's coming to deal 
with that question." 

"That I understood. The road has to suffer a devia- 
tion, has it not? Why has that not been begun?" 

"What you speak of so Ughtly, Signorina, imphes a 
tunnel through the very heart of the hill. That had no 
part in Signor Sanders' original scheme." 

"And that was—"? 

"Allah knows, Signorina, Allah and, in my humble 
opinion, two beside. But neither of the three has vouch- 
safed us the information." 

"And the two in the confidence of the Almighty — 
who are they?" she asked. 

He did not answer for the moment, but looked care- 
fully about him. No one apparently was within earshot. 
The clatter of bowls and spoons echoed from the barracks 
where the workers were at their morning meal of polenta. 
The sunshine poured graciously upon the lake and Ut 
the haze girt foundations of the hills. Above the Une 
of morning mist the snow caps of the inland ranges 
sparkled m their mantling of white. He indicated them 
with a motion of his Uthe fingers. 

"A captivating view, Signorina," he said, and made a 
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half pace in the direction of the waterside. He seemed 
to have suddenly acquired all the airs and graces of a 
professional cicerone. He pointed to a leaping fish; he 
drew attention to the song of the frogs which had not 
yet attained its midday persistence, but was, all the same, 
a noticeable undertone to' the growing chorus 6f Nature's 
awakening. 

Katrine understood. She paced slowly towards the 
lakeside, with the patronizing aspect of a tourist. She 
feigned an interest in fish and frogs. Among the huts 
were possible listeners; she felt and obeyed the Alban- 
ian's unuttered suggestion by instinct. They halted at 
the extreme end of the embankment. 

"On arrival last night the Signorina saw, in the com- 
pany of the Signor Intendente, a woman?" observed 
Jovan without preamble. 

A flush rose to Katrine's face. "Yes," she said 
quietly. 

Jovan hesitated. "You will endeavor to "forgive the 
garrulity of an old man who has a great matter warmly 
at heart, Signorina," he went on at last. "If I speak of 
matters which hold no interest for you, stop me. You 
will, perhaps, give me yoiu* promise that whether they 
lie within your interest or not, you will mention them 
to no one, not even to the Signor Proprietor, your 
father." 

She nodded. "Yes," she said again. 

"That woman had the Signor Sanders enmeshed," 
said the Albanian. "He was, throughout the last month 
of his life, her constant admirer and attendant. Do you 
follow me, Signorina?" 

"She appears to exercise her privileges in perpetuity," 
said Katrine. "Signor Agnew has taken over Signor 
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Sanders' interest herel in more ways than one. Is that 
what you wish to tell me?" 

His face was alert; his eyes sparkled with satisfaction. 

"No, Signorina. But it pleases me that you, who 
knew Signor Agnew formerly, as I am told, should see 
the situation thus. The Signor Agnew in your opinion, 
then, is the — the adorer of this person?" 

Katrine found in his words no key to his contentment. 
She began to feel, as two months before Agnew had felt, 
the sense of mystery, of intrigue, which pervades all 
interests within the Balkan Peninsula. 

"Signorina Gessi is of great beauty," she temporized. 
'^Biit I have had, of course, no opportimity of seeing 
Signor Agnew's attentions to her." 

"In the daytime his work claims him utteriy," ex- 
plained the Albanian. "But every evening, of late, he 
has saved an hour from his constant occupations for her 
company." 

"Ah," said Katrine coldly. To her own mind there 
were perfect restraint and perfect indifference in her 
tones. 

But Jovan, the twice married, felt a mental elation. 
"Allah be praised! the seeds of jealousy are there I" he 
told himself. "Let us irrigate; let us fertilize to the 
sprouting I" 

"I have known the Signor Agnew for only two 
months," said Jovan. " I am presuming, you will think, 
in judging his temperament. But I will say definitely 
that he has little aptitude for intrigue. He fulfills his 
mission, I fear, or fails to fulfill it, with a distressing lack 
of finish." 

She lifted her eyes with inquiry in them. The Albanian 
smiled. 
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" His mission? " she repeated. " His mission? " 

"He midertook it — I have reason to think — at my 
reconmiendation, Signorina. It is to win the love — 
no, I will not profane that sacred name — to win the 
passion of this girl and so to win her secret.'^ He opened 
his pahns and spread abroad his hands with the air of 
one who has made everything clear. "The situation is 
absolutely transparent, is it not?" he asked with innocent 
directness. 

Katrine smiled a very unconvindng smile. "Not en- 
tirely, to me," she answered. "You regard this attach- 
ment of Signor Agnew's as one of business, absolutely?" 

"You think otherwise?" asked the Albanian, with 
feigned anxiety. 

"It would be a poor complhnent to Signorina Gessi's 
attractions if I did hot," said Katrine. "Do you wish 
me to think of him as enduring hardships in this — this 
intrigue?" There was the ring of scorn m her voice. 

The Albanian looked concerned. " They are seductive, 
these charms of hers," he allowed. "It would, of course, 
be deplorable if Signor Agnew, in serving your Signor 
father, allowed himself to be carried away by them. I 
must watch, Signorina. It would be a thing too grave to 
bear thinking of if another fell as Signor Sanders fell. 
Our chief must be saved from that I" 

He saw the light of a new and illuminating emotion 
in her face. He gave himself a little mental pat of self- 
congratulation. "The leaven works," he told himself. 
" Before long I shall be carrying the loaves to the baking." 

"You are seeking my help in what?" she asked with 
sudden directness. 

" In watching," he said. " Matters are thus, Signorina. 
This woman holds — I am assured of it — knowledge that 
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we must have. At much personal risk Signer Agnew 
is endeavoring to obtain it. He is fighting and his foe 
is a woman. Bring him your aid." 

She shook her head. "I do not imderstand you," 
she said. "No, I cannot see how I am to assist." 

He sighed. There was weariness in the sigh, and 
patience. It was the expression of the emotion felt by a 
brilliant teacher confronted by the stupidities of a par- 
ticulariy dull scholar. Or so, at least, Katrine chose to 
interpret it. 

"The Signorina Gessi," said Jovan, "regards the 
Signor Agnew as her property. She thus regards any 
man on whom she sets her interest. He is fighting against 
the blank wall of her impregnable self-esteem. Although 
she does not possess, as she means to possess, his passion, 
his soul, she regards them as already within her reach. 
She sees no necessity to offer an exceptional return for 
them. She is as complacent as the serpent when the 
fluttering bird has passed within the orbit of fascination." 

He spoke now as if the problem which they attacked 
was laid bare in detail. But the puzzled look had not 
left her face. 

"You must be explicit," she said quietly. "In our 
country women are not bred to intrigue; it does not 
come our way. If you want my help you must tell me 
plainly how to give it you." 

"Signorina!" he said, almost incredulously. "Is it 
not plain? She sits, holding her secret, sure that Signor 
Agnew will give her eventually what he will not give ever. 
And we, do you see, wait, remain waiting! She has to 
be aroused. Something must thrust her out of this com- 
placency of hers; something must stir her passions; 
something must drill into her self-conceit the fact that 
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the price of nothing is nothing. She must be made to 
imderstand that the Signor Agnew is not hers for the 
asking, for the stretching out of a hand." 

"Surely the Signor Agnew himself can make that 
clear?" 

He sighed again. "You forget, Signorina," he said 
stoically, "that he is a man." 

" I had observed it," she said dryly. " Proceed." 

" In his direct, manly way he will probe for his secret, 
giving her, in semblance though not in reality, attentions 
which he hopes she will repay by her confidence. That 
is a train of thought which you, Signorina, know con- 
tains the very core of fatuity. When has a woman paid 
for goods already delivered? The unattainable! That 
is what we must set within her desires." 

The smile had left her face. He watched her anx- 
iously. For a moment she did not speak and then her 
comment, except in its intonation, told little. 

"Ah," she said. "Your opinion of women is a low 
one, Signor Baco." 

He made a gesture of protest. "Of women, no, Sig- 
norina!" he cried energetically. "Of this one? That 
is a totally different matter. One emotion and one alone 
will goad her now. And that is — jealousy. There, I 
have put my whole sermon into a word. If she thinks 
that her possession — and she regards Signor Agnew 
now as no less — is slipping from her, then, then indeed, 
Signorina, she will strive with all her strength to take 
it back into her keeping. And no price will be too high. 
Of that be assured." 

A faint flush rose to her temple. In spite of what she 
had said, comprehension of the Albanian's meaning had 
dawned in her mind some moments back. But the 
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frank, specific explanation struck her sense with a pulse 
of something like disgust. How far away were America 
and American modes of thought. Here, in this mediseval 
land of imcurbed passions, she was asked to set back the 
clock of convention whole centuries. Blimtly she was 
to enter an arena of public interest and contend against 
the elemental passions of this — this virago for — for 
— a man. She felt a tiny shudder quicken through her 
veins. Could she do this, even here, where none of her 
own breeding were present to criticize or misjudge? 
Could she make this pretense; could she act in this 
drama; could she feign primeval womanliness for even 
so great a thing as the Road? 

In silence she lifted her eyes and the Albanian, as he 
read them, sighed. "No," he told himself, "this tool 
has broken in the tempering. Here my conceit of 
womancraft gets a setback. I fail — I fail." 

And then, still watching her, his dying hopes suddenly 
revived. A new expression illumined her gaze, which 
was directed towards the camp. He wheeled to follow it. 

Agnew had come out into the open square. He 
stood, erect, square shouldered, eying the water level 
upon the embankment with frowning, dissatisfied eyes. 
There was an aspect about him which spoke of infinite 
resolution, dogged determination, but tinged with 
weariness. He towered above the squat Italian laborers 
who were filing back to their work. Amid them he was 
isolated, alone. 

Something gripped at Katrine's heart. No, for the 
Road she could not go through this humbling dissimula- 
tion. But for Agnew? 

The emotions which she had suffered through the last 
three weeks became poignant in her mind. Remorse, 
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anxiety, disesteem of herself, and the self-centered care- 
lessness which had led to her losing what she had only 
really prized now she saw it lost before her, and 
longing. 

Did she confess this last, even to herself? Perhaps 
elemental things are not so far from the women and 
men of to-day as Katrine believed. Perhaps a woman 
can still be found to fight — yes, fight I — among other 
women for her heart's desire with the weapons which 
convention has blunted for her. Perhaps, when the 
rapier has lost its edge, she can bring herself grimly 
back to the primeval club. 

How else do you explain the light which shone sud- 
denly in this highly-educated and mentally-endowed 
woman's eyes? Why did her muscles tighten upon the 
gloves in her hand and crush them? What brought 
about the unconscious gesture in which she jerked them 
from her, to fall with a tiny splash upon the surface of 
the lake? 

Perhaps you think as Jovan thought, scrambling 
down the embankment to the rescue. 

"A broken tool!" he soliloquized. "Nay, its keen- 
ness, Allah be praised, will cut this knot for us as easily 
as I, in Allah's time, will sever the vital cord of the man 
who tied it. Azrael, if I am not hugely mistaken, made 
a blot in Gessi's book of destiny to-day 1" 

He bowed deliberately as he laid Katrine's property 
in her hands. " I fear the water may have injured them, 
Signorina," he said, solicitously. "How can that be 
remedied?" 

She looked at them absently. She laughed a queer 
little laugh. 

"I do not want them. Signer," she said impulsively. 
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"The instinct which flung them away was unconscious, 
but it was sound." 

She raised her hand, and for the second time the tiny 
missile flew through the air. 

"There, they are gone for good," she said, and held 
her bare fingers gravely beneath the Albanian's inspec- 
tion. "Here I shall have no further use for them." 



CHAPTER XIV 

AT JEKA 

UIKO sat placidly in his deplorable boat, rolling a 
cigarette and watching a couple of lines which 
swung from the prow. Gugi, his underling, baled 
perfunctorily at frequent intervals with a wooden, 
tinbound slipper, which had evidently seen hard and 
incessant service. Above them was the cloudless Balkan 
sky. ) Immediately around them the imtroubled calm of 
the lake. A furlong behind them the great rock walls 
which pedestaled the mountains of Antigno soared 
towards the blue. In front the narrow headland which 
divides the Jeka arm of the lake from the main body of 
the waters was green with imderbush and scattered 
spinnies of beech. Far in the distance the snow-caps of 
the Albanian Alps were poised above the haze. It was a 
day typical of early summer in the Balkan lands, and 
Uiko, as he reflected that the rewards of idleness were to 
equal — or surpass — those of his usual toil in the 
morass, was moved to words of pious thankfulness as he 
leaned back against the thwart and struck one of the 
outrageous matches with which the Albanian is ac- 
customed to pollute his native air. 

"Thanks be to the One God who has given us sim- 
shine, food, and tobacco!" he murmured. "Further 
thanks are His due for having invented foreigners of 
whom the American Intendente is a never-to-be-suflB- 
ciently-admired example!" 
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Gugi gaped as he laid down the slipper. He dreaded 
his employer's leisure. The toils of the morass were 
tedious, but they left Uiko, as well as himself, too fatigued 
for mmecessary exercise. But, Uiko unfatigued was 
another matter. Sheitan foimd work for his: idle hands 
in severely slippering his assistant. He did this, he ex- 
plained, to further the youth's moral progress, but Gugi 
was as impenitently incredulous of the truth of this as 
any kindergarten infant who has been informed that 
punishment hurts the inflicter most. Uiko tired left him 
alone; Uiko leisured beat him. Surely the inference 
was obvious. 

"How do you earn the Intendente's wages?" asked 
Gugi incautiously. 

His employer frowned. "How are they educated now, 
these children of ours!" he deplored, "that they thrust 
for place in the coimcils of their elders! Learn that I 
have exalted missions to carry out which are no concern 
of the gossips of the bazaars of Vodra, and certainly not 
of a dirt-begotten son of an unfaithful mother such as 
thyself." 

With sound common sense Gugi remained silent. But 
his master, in spite of his protestations, was in a com- 
municative mood. 

"Do not sulk, child of infinite dishonor," he admon- 
ished the youth. " I am not a carpet that thou shouldest 
place disdainful feet upon me." 

"There is a bite!" said Gugi, mendaciously, but with 
a vivid desire to turn the conversation. He scrambled 
forward to pull at one of the lines. 

Uiko waited till he was within reach and then gripped 
him by his abimdant locks. "Untruthful one!" he 
cried, adding emphasis to each syllable with slaps. 
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"There is no fishl But owing to thy carelessness the 
float has detached itself and is lost I" 

Gugi wriggled. "No I" he squealed. "The float is 
there, but it is proceeding against the current 1 See 
that I am telling the truth T' 

Uiko halted in the processes of discipline and followed, 
with his glance, the^direction of his prisoner's finger. 
He, too, gaped — but with astonishment. 

"This is the work of djinns!" he murmured incredu- 
lously. 

"Why not of a fish?" protested Gugi, but was dis- 
missed from custody with a final slap. 

"Do I fish, or do I desire to seem to fish?" demanded 
Uiko. "I did not so much as trouble to bait the line. 
In the Jeka arm nothing swims save frogs; of that we are 
all well aware. Look, ignorant one I" He hauled up 
the hook and showed its bareness. 

He cast it from him. The float splashed in the water 
and then sailed gayly off at full speed, bringing up with 
a jerk as the full length of its tether was reached. Uiko 
shrugged his shoulders magnificently. 

"The current is setting up this portion of the lake I" 
he cried. "Yet the waterfall at the end empties the 
river dovm itl And you dare to controvert my testi- 
mony that this is the work of evil fiends?" 

Gugi became a spiritualist on the spot. " It is brought 
about by an afreet" he agreed hastily. "It would be 
sound policy to depart." 

Uiko prodded him with an oar. "Oh, coward I Oh, 
valorless one!" he retorted. "Haul in the anchor I" 

Gugi whunpered. "There are demons in this Jeka 
arm who suck one down to Jehannum," he averred. 
"Many times have I heard of them." 
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Uiko thrust at him remorselessly. "The anchor, 
eater of pigs' flesh," he thundered, "or thou wilt go to 
find thy demon instantly." 

Gugi leaned over the thwart and tugged imwillingly 
at the rope. Uiko gave him a prod too much. Gugi 
yelled and overbalanced. Uiko made a thoughtless 
step forward to grab at him, and the weight of both 
bodies forced down the already overloaded thwart. The 
next instant master and pupil were both in the water, 
catching aimlessly at each other, for there was little 
else to catch. 

Uiko called down the maledictions of High Heaven 
and all the notabilities of Islam upon the devoted head 
of his assistant. Swimming strongly, he struck out in 
the direction of the still anchored boat. He found him- 
self in the grip of a something stronger than he. The 
current was about hun with a persistenqr and strength 
which he quickly gauged as beyond his powers. He 
could scarcely maintain his position against it; to ad- 
vance was plainly out of the question. With Oriental 
fatalism he gave up the struggle and turned his face 
towards the shore. Gugi's mop head, brown and stringy 
as an over-ripe cocoanut, preceded him by fifty yards 
or more. The two swinmiers were drawn shorewards at 
a speed of ten good English miles per hour. 

A curious moaning soimd tingled through the air; a 
ciuious thrill seemed to throb through the water. Uiko's 
free-thinking bravado dropped away from him upon the 
instant. Every legend of the djinn-haunted waters in 
which he swam crowded his repentant soul. He bawled 
his penitence aloud; he swam with huge, fear-goaded 
strokes to overtake Gugi. Company, if only that of an 
irrational and mud-created bratUng, appeared to him 
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as the one thing eminently desirable. He bore down 
upon the boy like a cruiser overtaking a fishing ketch. 

A second time the curious, quivering note throbbed 
across the water and died into the echoes of the hill. 
This time Gugi answered it with a squall of abject 
terror. Accustomed swimmer though he was, he beat 
upon the surface like a puppy flung in for drowning. 
He splashed and tumbled ainilessly. It was, indeed, 
only the strength of the newly-created tide which bore 
him along to safety, despite his own efforts at destruc- 
tion. He and Uiko were thrust, a minute later, straight 
against the teeth of a half-submerged reef. They grabbed 
it with infinite thankfulness and relief. 

Uiko shook the water from his eyes and glared at his 
surroundings. The most arresting sight was the water 
itself. It was swirling past like a mill-race — as if, at 
the head of the little fiord, a huge waste pipe had been 
opened to drain the lake dry. But a new phenomenon 
turned the watchers' attention. There was a roar like 
thunder, and then a huge mass of earth and rock slid 
from the slope of the overhanging hill and poured across 
the intervening acres of grassland into the blue depths. 
A great line of foam leaped away from the point of im- 
pact and charged across the surface. As its strength met 
the strength of the new-made current a wall of contend- 
ing waters sprang into the air, tide contending with tide. 
Their forces died against each other. The foam sank 
back into the calm, the swirling torrent ceased to flow. 
Streaky, mud-tainted circles widened from shore to 
shore, but otherwise the lake regained its former aspect 
of placidity. The afreefs anger, so Gugi ingenuously 
opined, was appeased. 

"Doltl" snapped his master and cuffed him heartily. 
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The remembrance of his own pusillanimous invocations 
still rang in Uiko's ears and made his pulses tingle with 
shame. There had been nothing more singular than a 
landsUde; the rocks had been imseated both above and 
below the surface of the lake. This was a thing not 
frequent, but, at the same time, to a less extent not 
imcommon. And he, Uiko the fisherman, had whim- 
pered like a lost goat's kid in the fear of immediate death I 
But if Gugi dared to hint at such a discomfiture I As a 
voucher of what would happen in such an eventuality, 
the youth was cuffed again. 

"Return immediately to the boat which your worth- 
lessness has come near to wrecking 1" cried Uiko, adding 
blow to blow. "Swim out and get aboard and bring it 
here to me. Be thankful I permit you to continue exist- 
ing after such imbecility 1" 

"I shall be sucked down by monsters!" squalled Gugi. 
"I would rather await your cruelties on shore!" 

During the next thirty seconds the flat of Uiko's hand 
came into action at a miraculous rate of speed. On the 
one side discipline was finely developed; on the other 
discord hideously evolved. Discipline won, with ease. 
Gugi expressed an earnest wish to be allowed to engage 
in further natatory exercises, and after volmninous 
recriminations was allowed to depart. 

"Bring the boat to the shore; I will not risk your mis- 
handling of her amid these rocks," said Uiko, and turned 
to wade majestically from stone to stone. He looked at 
the ruined acres of green. A sudden careless inclination 
to view the scene of the disaster from closer quarters 
sent him strolling along the pebbles. Between him and 
the path of the landslide was a little spinny of beech. 
He fought a way between the tangled boughs and was 
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on the point of emerging on the far side, when his eyes 
discovered a moving object. A man had appeared from 
the direction of the village of Jeka. He came into view 
suddenly over the shoulder of the hill, and was followed 
by another and by a third. Uiko's keen glance recog- 
nized uniforms. 

^'Zaptiehsl" soliloquized the fisherman pessimisti- 
cally. Uiko's collisions with authority had been numer- 
ous, and he saw no reason to add to them. Experience 
had taught him that encounters with men of the zaptieh 
class were apt to result in, at any rate, differences of 
opinion. He made a gesture of resignation and turned 
back to the other side of the spinny. Gugi was in the 
act of thankfully boarding the boat. Out of sight of the 
newcomers, Uiko gesticulated to him wildly to remain 
where he was. 

This matter being settled, the fisherman returned 
cautiously whence he had come and, sheltered by the 
undergrowth and a large bowlder, prepared to observe 
and contenm the actions of his natural enemies. 

"Eaters of dirt!" he muttered, as they approached. 
"How many hundreds of cartridges could I not have 
smuggled across the border while they are wasting their 
powers over a heap of earth and stones." He spat 
disdainfully. 

The three halted beside the path of the landslide and 
then, following a motion of their leader's hand, climbed 
across it. They followed it to the water's edge ; they stood 
in line upon a natural wharf of stone and observed the 
surface keenly. They were within forty yards of Uiko's 
ambush, and forty yards, to a hillman, means earshot. 
He could hear their conversation distinctly. 

"Something more than the old opening must have 
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gaped," said one, who bore a corporal's chevron on his 
sleeve. "It must have gaped and then the landslide 
closed it. That is easily seen to be the explanation. 
When the water began to rush, away from the land I 
thought that the lake would dry utterly from before us I" 

"It only flowed down the fiord for three minutes or 
less," agreed another, "but in Allah's name at what a 
pace I Had our blasting operations of a week back 
anything to do with this, think you?" 

The corporal shrugged his shoulders. " Allah knows," 
he answered. "But this I do know: that if the old road 
of the waters had been opened — and opened twenty 
tunes wider than before, as seemed likely — the bey's 
purpose would have been utterly defeated. Even now 
he will be little pleased. Some water emerges yet; there 
is a current still, if only a slight one." 

In his lair Uiko lowered his head cautiously and peered 
below the beech fronds at the surface. Yes, there was 
still some slight movement up the fiord. He nodded his 
head thoughtfully. 

" If this is not information for which the Signor Inten- 
dente will offer gold, then I am of a very mean intelli- 
gence," he told himself. "I begin to think that this 
Esuli Bey is a man of astounding devices. And why 
should he wish to alter the level of our lake, why?" 

Chance supplied the explanation on the spot. "There 
is truly some little escape," said the third zaptieh, who 
had been silent so far, "but less than before our original 
operations. The lake will continue to rise, if slowly. It 
will still threaten the new made embankment and the gap 
between the two ends of it which the bridge is to span 
will have to be widened. That, so his Excellency ap- 
pears to think, will be impossible for a one span bridge. 
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There will have to be two spans. When they come to 
build their foundations for the central support, they will 
discover the depth, not only of the river, but of the mud 
banks below it. And then — " He broke off with a 
shrug. "May Allah give them patience to meet His 
Willi" he grinned. 

The other two nodded. 

"They must have energy and gold to spare, these 
American unbelievers," said the corporal. "But in the 
name of God they have little sense. They build confi- 
dently up to the ravine of Slivnitz and cannot cross it. 
They fling out embankments in the morass of Vodra 
and cannot link them together. Well, the ruin of their 
purposes will leave a pleasant salve of money behind it. 
They have found employment for thousands of these 
peasants." 

"At double wages, too," scoffed the first speaker. 
"That witless dog who has anchored his fishing boat 
where from year's end to year's end scarcely a fish is 
seen to swim — what sort of livelihood does he drag 
from the lake and marshes? Thirty piastres in a week — 
not a para more, if I know aught of his trade. Now on 
the embankment and track are men of no more wit than 
he getting their ten piastres daily I" 

Uiko ground his teeth. "Witless dog that I am! Oh, 
friend," he muttered, "thou hast provided me with more 
than a full week's wages already. And the wit that 
leads you to talk thus loudly within my earshot may 
fail you yet. It is to you and your master, then, that we 
owe this mystery of our lake? We shall see, my beau- 
tiful pigeons; perhaps we shall have a word to say yet." 

The corporal lifted his shoulders in another shrug. 
"There should be something of the golden harvest recov- 
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erable in the taxes," he said optimistically. "Already 
our bey speaks of a higher impost. Perhaps he desires 
a better valiship than this — one fit for his special 
talents." 

He tmned in the direction of the village. 

"At any rate we may report to him that there is no 
harm, thanks to God," he added. "And if matters 
had gone awry, dynamite is cheap. We could have 
blown down a further supply of rock upon the channel. 
Let us take ourselves to the village again." 

They followed him. The third man smiled as he did so. 

"You speak of a higher post for our master," Uiko 
heard him say, as the three passed out of earshot. "Be 
assured that while he sits where he sits, with this road 
under his eye, there are few other ojflSces better paid 
than that of Governor of the Jeka. Honor is not every- 
thing, friends. To a practical man gold takes prece- 
dence." His conu*ades laughed as they clambered across 
the heaped earth of the landslide and continued placidly 
along the path to the village. 

Among the beech boughs Uiko hugged himself in 
fervent self-gratulation. 



CHAPTER XV 

ESULI IS EXPLICIT 

ESULI BEY sat back in his deck chair, lighted one 
of the cigarettes which he kept for moments of 
si)ecial contemplation, and suffered his gaze to rest be- 
nignantly on the reed-girt stretch of water at his feet. 
He and his companion, Chevalier Silvio Sarrasco, late 
Commandante of the Italian Navy, were enjoying the 
pleasures of idleness after a satisfactory midday meal. 
They had taken their chairs to the border of the lake 
where a weeping willow gave shelter from the rays of 
the already high risen sun. 

A log, the center of a collection of floating debris, 
swam slowly into the orbit of the bey's vision, and as 
he watched it he smiled. 

It was a dazzling smile; the perfect teeth shone glo- 
riously white below the exactly trimmed mustache, and 
the commandante, as it was tinned upon him, responded 
to it with confident affability. 

"Your Excellency finds amusing — what?" he haz- 
arded, i 

Esuli extended an index finger. "That log," he ex- 
plained complacently. " That log the current now brings 
slowly down the fiord. A week ago, and during those five 
unnerving minutes of the landslide yesterday, it would 
have gone up," 

The Italian moved his hand with a little deferential 
flourish. "In whatever your Excellency imdertakes. 
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your success is limitless," he flattered. "And in nothing 
has it been more absolute than in your recently acquired 
capabilities as hydraulic engineer." He laughed softly, 
purringly, over the conclusion of his sentence. He was 
pleased, it was obvious, to jest. 

The Turk shrugged his shoulders. " Now that is where 
I find your own great powers at fault," he deprecated. 
"You overestimate my capabilities, and, I fear, my 
influence. That is a mistake." 

Sarrasco's gesture implied dissent. "My friends and 
I cannot help thinking that you may make them as wide 
as you desire. Excellency," he suggested. "At the mo- 
ment the Governorship of the Jeka seems to us spacious 
in possibilities." 

"As a geologist and hydraulic expert I discover new 
talents in myself which a few days back I entirely failed 
to recognize," grinned Esuli. "But it was you who 
probed, and found employment for them. The credit is 
yours and yours only." 

"Your inventiveness, supplemented by my technical 
knowledge, may carry us to greater heights, literally," 
assented Sarrasco. "It depends upon these good Amer- 
icans at the other end of the lake. We may have to 
interfere with Nature's scheme from other elevations. 
For the moment I submit that we have done enough. 
The Signor Proprietor, whose name I unfortunately find 
myself still unable to pronounce, has had a week to survey 
his difficulties. May we not hope to find him in a chas- 
tened mood? Recollect that the proposal we have to — 
hint at — is to hun not an entirely novel one." 

" I understood that he found time to propel violently 
from his New York office the person of your representa- 
tive in that great city," agreed Esuli blandly. "The 
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suggestions made to him on that occasion resembled, did 
they not, those you purpose making to him to-day? 

The Italian smiled. " He was a German — that one, 
he allowed, with a deprecating little wag of the head. 
"He was, I fear, crude. He bluntly told the eminent 
Signor Gressim — do I approach anywhere near the right 
inflection? — that the Campania Daregno were willing 
to reUeve him of all responsibiUties and liabilities in 
connection with the Bir Railway for a smn representing 
five per cent less than the up-to-date cost of the works 
accomplished, — say five million dollars. Merely that, 
and no more. Such a display of tactlessness. One 
deplores it." 

"But, at the same time, we hope to repeat the ofifer, 
or its equivalent, no later than the hour of simset on 
this particularly pleasant afternoon. " 

Sarrasco made a vaguely assenting gesture. "The 
ofifer, but not, dearest friend, the indiscretion. And 
please let us recollect that this energetic and unpronoun- 
ceable cavaUer has received further proofs that our pro- 
posal is one for which to thank the good God. These 
little matters of the ravine and the lake will entail an 
expenditure not far below another twenty per cent of his 
original tender. And this time my company's project 
will have the independent and locally authoritative sup- 
port of no less a person than the governor of the district. 
I presume to believe that, as an American undertaking, 
the Bir Railway will cease to exist, within a month.*' 

The bey made a little sound which seemed to interpret 
afiTability but, at the same time, doubt. His eyes wan- 
dered across the green expanse of the beech grove to 
search slowly the unrippled azures of the lake. For a 
matter of half a minute he remained silent. 
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"I think you and your company — you must pardon 
the bluntness of the suggestion — have neglected one or 
two important factors in this case," he argued. "You 
pit yourselves against the Signor Gresham and him only. 
He is merely the focus of the various influences which 
are detennined that this line shall be built. To begin 
with — there is my own country — Turkey." 

The Italian made an exceedingly startled movement. 

"Turkey," he cried, and the softness in his voice was 
entirely muffled by the surprise. "Turkey? Turkey — 
in these matters — means His Majesty the Sultan. And 
he — you will in your turn pardon my show of blunt- 
ness — is in our pocket." 

Esuli nodded calmly. "Precisely," he agreed. "But 
His Majesty — whom Allah preserve! — is not the pre- 
ponderant person, I grieve to say, that the traditions of 
our Faith decreed him to be. There is a new Turkey, 
crouching in disguise below the huddled garments of the 
old one. When will she arise? My friend, I cannot 
possibly say. To-morrow? The next day? It is quite 
within the possible decrees of Destiny. Your time is 
short. That I firmly believe." 

Sarrasco looked plainly incredulous. "We have to 
reckon with — what? " he demanded. " Revolution? " 

The bey nodded again. "Possibly," he said. "But 
not one which will last. The Progressive party may 
triumph, but their time will not be for ever. For them 
the building of this line is an absolute necessity. Should 
the hour of their predominance coincide with the present 
situation on the Bir Railway, they will insist on its com- 
pletion if they have to find the labor — the money is 
beyond them — by the estabUshment of a corv6e. The 
men of whom I speak are American in heart themselves. 
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With American colleagues and American knowledge at 
their back, they will push that line to Bir if a thousand 
ravines and morasses stand in the way. No, good friend, 
this is not a delusion. If Austria, masquerading in your 
name, is to control this railway, let her be mistress of 
the situation within a month. Otherwise we may have 
to put back the clock of German predominance in the 
Balkans by a matter of years. That is the plain pith of 
the matter." 

Sarrasco sat up stiffly in his chair. The placidity of 
his features was marred by a frown. He twisted his lithe 
fingers one within the other. He looked at his com- 
panion with the aspect of a man to whom arguments 
have been put which he has f oimd — imconvincing. 

No doubt Esuli recognized this. He, too, altered his 
position to one of energy. He leaned forward. 

"Listen, my dear sir," he said. "In this matter I am 
with you absolutely. The generosity with which your 
employers — or you yourself — have treated me makes 
me a faithful ally. I have done all that I have been asked 
to do. I have made my own suggestions; I have carried 
them out. This matter of the landslide which I arranged 
to limit or close the exit from the lake of which I alone 
was aware is proof of that. My duty is to keep you 
fully informed of the situation as I see it. I tell you then 
frankly that you cannot have it all your own way without 
difficulty. The national sentiment and the national pride 
of all the peoples between Bir and Antigno is involved 
in the building of this line. You will have to walk warily. 
You must even discount the possibility of failure. An 
American, when he is roused, can reach a pitch of ob- 
stinacy which you — pardon me if I seem blunt again — 
have had no experience in probing. Supposing this Mr. 
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Gresham refuses to listen to your very proper proposals. 
Are you prepared to go very much further?" 

The Italian's eyebrows rose. "To any limits, Excel- 
lency," he said briefly. "But in the region of — what?" 

"Risk," said the other tersely. "We have to destroy 
this line. Do you care how?" 

Sarrasco smiled. "The Society of which I am an in- 
conspicuous agent never cares how," he answered. " Give 
us a target, and the weapon with which it is reached is a 
matter of indifference." 

EsuU rose to his feet and threw away the stub of his 
cigarette. "Then, my friend," he said urbanely, "we 
are at one, and the sooner we clear for action the better. 
That black smoke which you see defiling the inmiaculate 
day informs me that my engineer has got up steam upon 
the launch. Forward!" 

He pointed smilingly down the path between the beech 
tnmks, through which appeared the blue vista of the 
lake. Sarrasco rose with a little sigh of satisfaction 
which had all the inflections of a purr, and moved 
forward. 

"You have a specific plan?" he asked quietly. 

"None," said the Turk. "But I have — I fear I seem 
to boast a little — an imagination which has served me 
well in the past and which has, indeed, brought me here. 
I came because the railway came. As a source of profit 
and activity it has not disappointed me. Why else, best 
of friends, do you find in these surroundings — Me?" 

He waved his hand with a gesture that was superla- 
tively contemptuous towards the endless expanse of un- 
tilled hillside and crag. There was something almost 
vindictive in the glance which he bestowed upon the 
acres of gray desolation. 
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"My apprenticeship was served at the Embassy in 
Paris/' he explained, and his teeth showed again white 
and prominent below his oiled mustache. 

Sarrasco's shrug seemed to give evidence of entire 
comprehension and assent as he passed on softly at his 
companion's side towards the waiting launch. 

"To revert to the illustration which opened our con- 
versation," he said affably, "the log went down the 
fiord, in spite of yesterday's landslide. Well, in spite of 
poUtical landslides, while your Excellency retains your 
seat in the Castle of the Jeka, I shall confidently expect 
no log to go wp." 

As things go, an unfortunate simile. For, as the two 
companions stepped aboard the waiting launch and 
passed with her out into the broader expanse of the lake, 
the log moved against the current. Perhaps something 
which had held it in position moved, something which 
swam softly as a water rat swims, up into the rushes 
and through them to where a beech spinny linked them 
with foliage to the slope of the hill. Something which 
crept ashore into this ambush, shaking water from eyes 
which were certainly those of Uiko the fisherman. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SARRASCO HAS AN INSPIRATION 

A TINY crowd had gathered around the embank- 
ment end as the launch fussed across the lagoon 
and slowed beside the block of unhewn stone which took 
the place of a wharf. Curiosity drew Mr. Gresham from 
the shade of the little veranda which fronted his hut, 
and where he had been immersed in plans and specifi- 
cations. Agnew, who had been at his side, followed his 
chief as a matter of course. Gessi, with a gesture to a 
couple of his underlings, bade them assist the mooring, 
and followed to see that it was ejflSciently done. 
Katrine left on her easel an unfinished sketch of the dis- 
tant hills fronted by the marshes, and strolled slowly 
forward to join her father. Behind her Vilip and Jovan 
made a respectful escort. 

The launch came to a standstill. Esuli Bey*s brilliant 
smile was flashed upwards, and his hand rose in an elab- 
orate salute. He climbed the slope of the embankment 
with haste, but without loss of dignity, and stood at 
attention. A hint of obsequious inquiry in his smile 
made it no less brilliant. 

"The Signor Gresham?*' he hazarded politely, and 
in EngUsh. 

Gresham came forward with a hand outstretched. 
**Here," he said gravely. "And you, Signor — are — V 

"Murad Esuli, at your service, Signor. I am respon- 
sible for the governorship of these poor acres of the 
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Vodra district. I come to offer to you my homage and 
the assurance of my desire to serve you in any way which 
you may command. May I present the Commandante 
Sarrasco, who is doing me the honor of visiting me in 
my seclusion? *' 

Sarrasco bowed profoundly. Gresham, waiting gravely 
till this display of deference was completed, held out his 
hand and in his turn presented his daughter and the 
engineer. 

The Turk raised his eyes to Katrine with that undefin- 
able but at the same time recognizable expression of — 
guilt (I search vainly for any other word which ap- 
proaches my meaning) that the Oriental, in spite of 
Western training, continues to use when confronted by 
the unveiled woman. And his bow emulated Sarrasco's 
in lithe deference. 

"Signorina?" he said. "A very surprising pleasure 
this. You are actually daring the discomforts of our 
wilds in the pursuit of art?" He made a little inquiring 
gesture towards the deserted easel. 

A flush deepened on her cheek. In spite of herself she 
half glanced in Agnew's direction. 

''No, Excellency," she smiled. "Art is my distrac- 
tion. I came to inform myself, to be educated. To us 
in America the Balkan is a sealed book. Now to me a 
seal is always a challenge. So I have come to break it." 

He Ufted his hands to express amazement. The 
ItaUan imitated him. 

"An American lady on the Vodra!" they depre- 
cated in chorus. "I credit my eyes, with delight, but 
with diflSculty," added the commandante. 

She bowed demurely and laughed. "You overwhelm 
me," she said. "How can I answer you. By an offer of 
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refreshment? There is rahi here — in some abundance, 
I fear, judging by the energy displayed by some of our 
workmen an evening back. Is a knife-point the only 
pennissible conclusion to an argument in your domin- 
ions, Excellency?" 

Esuli looked round. A couple of hundred toiling 
figures lined the sides of the embankment; the line of 
their toil stretched away towards other groups, who 
busied themselves in the cutting which clove the hill. 
They made a series of patches, gray and dirty white, 
against the dun-colored track and the oUve green of the 
vegetation. 

The smile on Esuli's lips hardened. "At your dicta- 
tion, Signorina,*' he said slowly, " I will make any fonn 
of argument unpopular among these cattle. Is it worth 
your concern to point out to me the ringleaders?" 

She looked a little startled. "I had no thought of 
being serious," she protested, "except in my invitation. 
And we are not limited to raJci. There is even whiskey 
among our resources, and wine." 

She turned as if she sought something. "Vilip," she 
cried, " see what we can do in the way of refreshments." 

But Vilip had vanished. 

From the footplate of a construction engine, which 
stood a few yards away, a stoker heard the call but did 
not respond to it. He was industriously engaged in build- 
ing up briquettes of coal dust on the tender, and seemed 
to have accumulated more grime on his clothes and fea- 
tures than the nature of even this employment merited. 
From the comer of his eye he watched the party file 
slowly across the mud piazza. As they disappeared in 
the shadow of the veranda he desisted from his toil. 

Jovan Baco strolled towards him grinning. ''Why?" 
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he asked laconically^ eying the portentous stains on the 
valet's clothing. 

Vilip inspected the pyramid of briquettes with pride. 
"Abdul, the engine driver, is my friend," he answered 
"but even friendship cannot disguise from me the fact 
that he deserves reprehension for his untidiness. When 
he comes back to his tender he will find such a footplate 
as he has never known before." 

"And such a colleague as he never dreamed of," 
assented Jovan. "You are wanted by the Signorina, to 
serve raid/' 

"It desolates me to keep her wanting, in anything," 
said Vilip, "but you see for yourself that the claims of 
Abdul's untidiness were pariamount." 

" I see that you have reasons for hurriedly disguising 
yourself," said the Albanian bluntly. "Be thankful 
that Gessi's attention was elsewhere. These things are 
not usually done under his nose." 

"I had choice of two evils," said Vilip quietly. "I 
chose the least. Gessi may suspect me — possibly does 
so already. But he does not know me, my good Jovan." 

"AndEsuliBey— ?" 

"Was two years in the Paris Embassy as my co-secre- 
tary," said Vilip. " I had no wish to revive old memories." 

The Albanian shrugged his shoulders. "But you 
wish to see — more of him?" he hazarded, and the new 
made stoker nodded ajflSrmatively. 

Jovan raised his voice and enunciated a name. "Ab- 
dul," he roared resoundingly. From one of the huts a 
coal-grimed figure shambled hurriedly and got upon the 
footplate. His teeth shone white amid the grime as he 
inspected his newly-appointed underling. He turned 
with a chuckle to his lever. 
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"Stoke! son of unspeakable dirt!" he commanded^ 
as he opened the whistle and began to back slowly down 
upon a row of waiting trucks. "Stoke, O witless and 
defiled one! Understand, too, that there is due to me a 
commission of two and a half piastres per day for having 
allowed this appointment. This is the invariable cus- 
tom, on the endless Road." He chuckled again loudly, 
as Vilip rose sharply from his pile of briquettes and con- 
fronted him alertly. 

"Do not stare at your superiors, child of dishonor," 
commanded Abdul loudly. "Stoke, and see that there 
be no obstacles on the road. These be the duties of a 
tried assistant." 

He blew loudly upon the whistle for the second tim6 
and brought his buflFers against the waiting trucks. With 
energetic gestures he directed his underiing to descend 
and couple them to the engine. With a shrug and a 
smile ViUp did as he was told. 

For another half-hour the process of shunting full and 
empty trucks continued. The engine fussed and rattled 
between the embankment and the cutting. Trucks 
were tipped, returned empty, filled, and tipped again. 
Vilip obeyed his superior's direction with stolid prompt- 
ness, and the engine driver assumed lordly airs of mas- 
tership. The stoker, however, amid the complications of 
coupling and uncoupling trucks, managed to keep an 
eye on the veranda in the square. 

It was Esuli Bey who appeared first of the visitors 
— Esuli escorting Miss Gresham. They strolled towards 
the easel and stood beside it in animated conversation. 
Agnew walked slowly behind them, his head held high 
with a certain air of sardonic contempt. 

And then Vilip, as he watched, gave a little sigh of 
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content which an artist might suflFer to escape when 
the one satisfying focus of color has been added to the 
unsatisfying picture. The door of Gessi's hut opened, 
and Lucia passed out into the sunlit square. 

The color scheme had been added to with a vengeance. 
For she wore scarlet — wore it magnificently, aggres- 
sively, conqueringly, Vilip told himself, as she stepped 
with a sort of regal indolence towards Agnew and stopped, 
facing him. 

It was Vilip now who assumed airs of conmiand and 
Abdul who obeyed. 

"Forward!*' said the stoker, in a tone which did not 
invite conmient. "Advance to the far end of the 
embankment." 

Abdul, with a cheerful grin, clanged forward at a f oot's- 
pace. Vilip, carrying his disconnecting pole, preceded 
the engine. 

He eyed the Turk narrowly. Esuli*s attention, it was 
obvious, was no longer given entirely to Katrine. He 
was staring furtively over her shoulder at Agnew's com- 
panion. And her eyes were focused on Agnew and on 
him alone. 

By an adroit movement EsuU contrived to face towards 
the tiny wharf, where the engineer was stoking the Uttle 
launch in preparation for a start. He managed to edge 
his companion into a direction which would take them 
towards Agnew and the girl who stood beside him. 
These things were not lost on ViUp, who watched with 
interest and approval. 

He saw the Turk halt at Agnew's side; he saw Katrine's 
sudden recognition, and greeting of Lucia; he saw the 
gesture by which Esuli asked for an introduction and 
the obsequious bow with which he received it. He saw, 
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also, the impatience with which Lucia turned back from 
this new admirer towards Agnew. He smiled pleasantly, 
for he was near enough to recognize the expression on 
EsuU*s face. There was something greedy — almost 
wolfish in the Turk's eyes — a wolf first scenting his 
distant prey. 

"Will dog eat dog?" soUloquized ViUp, as he thrust 
with his pole at a coupUng. "In Allah's time we shall 



see. 



At the sound of approaching voices he looked round. 
It was Gresham who had joined the group now — 
Gresham, to whom Sarrasco was still talking with ani- 
mation punctuated by little gestiu'es. The American 
looked at him with polite attention and a smile which 
expressed absolute nonchalance. ViUp was reminded of 
the attitude with which a big Albanian sheep dog might 
watch the antics of a kitten. 

The ItaUan talked on eagerly, vivaciously. Mr. 
Gresham still smiled though the smile began to be tinged 
with a shade of petulance. ViUp was near enough to 
recognize this now; the engine, with its load of trucks, 
was passing the group, whistUng loudly as it clanked 
slowly towards the embankment head. 

The Italian looked round and then, with a half humor- 
ous gesture of resignation, took half a step in the direction 
of the launch. But in the very act of turning some 
thought seemed to strike him. He wheeled suddenly, 
impetuously, towards Mr. Gresham again, colliding with 
him violently. 

The American stumbled, failed to recover himself, and 
fell sideways across the track. There was a shriek from 
Katrine, a savage curse from Vilip, and the grinding 
sound of brakes crammed fiercely on. 



i 
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But the strength of Abdul's arm would have availed 
little. The buffers of the engine actually shadowed Mr. 
Gresham's face as Agnew stooped, with a swift clutch- 
ing movement, and whirled him bodily aside. Rescued 
and rescuer rolled together on the embankment slope, 
dust stained, breathless, but, thanks to Agnew's swift 
energy, luiharmed. 

The clamor of excited voices broke out. Catholic and 
Mohammedan within view of the accident vied with each 
other in their adjurations of a hundred shrines and saints 
to testify to the opinion that no man had looked more 
closely within the gates of Eternity than the Signor 
Proprietor. Esuli's voice was uplifted in sudden quick 
anger directed at the "almost criminal awkwardness*' 
which his guest had shown. 

And the Italian? He flung out his hands imploringly, 
he abased himself, he fell upon his knees; tears streamed 
down his cheeks. He rocked himself to and fro. The 
shudders shook him as he emphasized what might have 
been. Forgiveness was too much to ask! But would 
the Signor's daughter, incarnation of pity, plead for him? 
He advanced no excuse. His Excellency was right; 
such careless impetuosity was well-nigh criminal, but it 
was his hasty, ill-balanced nature which was always 
carrying him away. What? They wished no more said? 
They desired to forget this unfortunate occurrence? 
Their pity was godlike. They might forgive him, but he 
could forgive himself never. It would never be for- 
gotten. He owed this benignancy to the Signorina. He 
was at her feet — her feet! 

Finally he and his effusiveness were disposed of in the 
stem of the launch. Still bleating and making plaintive 
gestures of the hand he resigned himself to be removed 



t. 
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from a scene which it would always desolate him to con- 
template, even mentally. The lamich shot out upon 
the bosom of the lake. 

Esuli remained silent for a minute, while he rolled and 
thoughtfully lighted a cigarette. 

"Excellently conceived and not badly attempted/' he 
conceded. "Who would have thought that there was 
such strength and quickness in that giant's limbs?" 

Sarrasco sighed. "It was an inspiration; and inspira- 
tions are too much the children of Chance," he admitted. 
"But it was tempting. I looked up, saw the engine, saw 
his unpreparedness, and the thing was done — all in the 
space of seconds. Well, well! Many a skirmish is lost 
to the victors before the battle is joined in earnest." 

Esuli looked at him keenly. " It is to be joined then? " 
he asked. 

The sooner the better," said Sarrasco energetically. 

Dominiddio! The crass stolidity of the man — the 
obstinacy — the want of comprehension! I might have 
been an infant, discussing toys with a nurse I And I was 
tactful! God knows I was tactful as a doctor at the 
deathbed of his first patient I" 

"Which, in fact, you nearly were," said Esuli, with a 
smile. "However, let us prolong the simile; let us look 
forward to another capital operation, where your rival 
will not be present to defeat us — your rival who, if I 
am not mistaken, let the significance of your display of 
imagination escape hhn." 

But if Esuli could have heard a conversation which 
was taking place on the wharf side which he had just left, 
he would have understood that he did Agnew injustice. 
Gresham had drawn the Canadian aside. 

"You pile up your obUgations, my friend," he said. 
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"First my daughter and then me. How am I to thank 
you?'' 

The other frowned and shrugged his shoulders. "By 
saying no more about either incident, sir/' he answered, 
"and by letting me know how you met that assassin's 
proposals." 

Gresham made a startled movement. "Assassin?" he 
demurred. "Eh, Agnew, that 's hardly fair!" 

" Heavens above us I As if there was room for mistake 1 " 
cried his companion impatiently. " He did it deUberately, 
calculatingly. He tried to murder you. You had refused 
his terms, I take it, whatever they were? " 

Gresham looked at him with a sudden new emotion 
bom in his eyes. "He tried — he tried to kill me?" he 
questioned. 

"He tried his very best! And failed. He asked — 
what?" 

Gresham hesitated. "The Campania Daregno — 
he only hinted it, he is not their paid agent he informs 
me — might take over our liabilities here at cost, less 
five per cent. I refused to take him seriously. But I 
wonder — " He hesitated again. 

"You wonder?" Agnew's voice held the core of im- 
patience. "You wonder when you meet villainy un- 
ashamed — here? " 

He fiung out his hand towards the track. Its index 
finger, by some grim jest of Fate, fell in line with Gressi's 
hut. 

Gresham shook his head. " I was wondering if I had 
the right to risk a fight with such as Sarrasco," he said 
quietly. " If he is what you think, what of his employers? 
And what of my employees? What of Thring and you? " 

"And what of the nations, the little peoples of the 
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Balkan, who are trusting to an American's word?" cried 
Agnew. "What of them? What of your own honor?" 

Gresham's face flushed slowly. 

"I don't know that I 'd given them a thought," he 
admitted. "No, I Ve never gone back on my word, 
Agnew. Perhaps I 'd hardly better begin." 

A deprecating cough echoed at his shoulder, and he 
wheeled. ViUp, clean and re-clothed, was confronting 
him. 

" I was wondering if I might suggest a little ointment 
for the Signor's bruises," explained the valet. "The 
Signor fell heavily." 

Gresham nodded. " But not so heavily as he — might 
have fallen, Vilip," he answered, "if Mr. Agnew had not 
spoken." 

Vilip looked interrogative. "Spoken?" he repeated, 
with a sUght air of bewilderment. "Spoken?" 

"He acted magnificently," said Gresham, "but I was 
in danger of falling again, it seems; and he spoke. Now 
it is up to me to act." 

And he nodded again as he looked at the engineer — 
a nod which expressed assent — and resolution. SmiUng 
thoughtfully he left them and passed across the square 
into his hut. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE THREAT OF THE HILLS 



"TT is to be noted," said Vilip, "that we are not the 
X, first to visit these highlands, within the week." 

Gresham looked round. He was panting a Uttle, and 
indeed gentlemen of a certain age, who have lived a more 
or less sedentary life, do not tmie their limgs to Balkan 
pitch at the first attempt. Accompanied by Agnew, and 
assisted by the iron thews of Jovan and ViUp, he had 
ascended the ridge which overlooks the ravine of the 
Slivnitz. Three thousand feet below the river roared 
over the remains of the wrecked bridge. A tiny spider- 
Hke object which passed to and fro showed where the 
cradle ran across the void the bridge had left. 

Agnew made a gesture in assent to Vilip's remark and 
pointed to a snowdrift — a remnant of the past winter's 
wrath. Across it ran the imprint of footsteps. There 
had been heavy rains not three days before. The trav- 
eler, whoever he was, had passed since then. 

" What of it? " asked Gresham. " The hills are free to 
all?" 

"Free, but not attractive, Signor," said Vilip, defer- 
entially. "What should bring a man here? You cannot 
pasture flocks on rubble and stone. There is no wood 
for charcoal-burners; not even a smuggler would think 
his calling well paid if he had to climb to these heights 
every time he franked himself across the border. It is 
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peculiar, Signer. But I oflFer no explanation. I only 
mention the fact." 

He withdrew into the background, favored by a tiny 
nod of approval from Jovan. Gresham and Agnew ad- 
vanced across the sloping plateau which led to the edge 
of the crag. 

As they reached it the elder man turned and looked 
back. Above them the mighty shoulder of Mount 
Dobcen soared towards the cloudless sky. To right and 
to left other peaks stood in serried phalanx, throwing a 
deep fringe of shadow upon the network of valleys at 
their feet. The beams of the rising sun gilded their 
summits but had not reached the mantle of mist which 
lay heavily in the lap of the hill. Faint but unceasing, 
the roar of the torrent rose from the abyss. A great 
stillness — the silence of dawn — enveloped the ranges. 

For a full minute Gresham was silent as the echoes. 
Then he flung up his hand and pointed towards the 
terraces of stone. And there was animation in the ges- 
ture; there was even a tinge of triumph. 

"There is our difficulty, and there is its cure!" he 
cried. "Avalanches! Could one expect anything else? 
We have built our bridge beneath the rubbish shoot of 
the mountain!" 

Agnew's eyes followed the direction of his employer's 
finger and for the first time became aware of a pregnant 
fact. The surrounding acres of rock sloped from their 
feet by increasing gradients to the yet steeper slope of 
the mountainside. But their formation — and this was 
what he had not noted before — was that of a huge 
triangle. Gresham and he stood at a point which corres- 
ponded to the handle of a Titanic fan. But the gradient 
was so barely perceptible, the spread of the widening 
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slopes so gradual, that the point might have escaped 
notice, but for the pecuUar shadow flung by the early 
morning light. It was indeed as Gresham said. To 
where they stood the forces of gravity would slowly and 
iminterruptedly propel fifty per cent of the winter's 
collection of snow. It was a great chute, and the valley 
below was the ash pit. The bridge, incidentally, hung 
directly in the path of the fall. 

Gresham began to laugh with enjoyment. Agnew's 
face was a study in self-contempt, yet, at the same 
time, was Ut with relief. He made a little sound of 
disgust. 

"And I called myself an engineer, and this escaped 
me?" he cried. "We have to move the bridge on — 
say a quarter of a mile — and we avoid the danger. 
That is what you mean? " 

"That is what Nature meant, when she flung the weight 
of her displeasure on the last two attempts," said Gre- 
sham. "And that is why Sanders did not trouble to 
elaborate the point to me. The solution was easy. The 
deviation was merely a matter of yards, rather than 
miles. Other avalanches may fall — may even fall upon 
the bridge after it is moved. But they will be merely 
offshoots, and of snow, not of the ice packed under pres- 
sure by its concentration in this groove. Well, there is 
one of our difficulties, and a great one, past." 

He walked on another fifty or sixty yards. He halted 
and pointed below him. 

"The matter and its solution emphasize themselves. 
Look here, Agnew! How did this escape you?" 

Agnew gave a puzzled frown. A yet deeper groove 
had been cut in the lip of the crag — one which would 
draw to a yet narrower point the collected masses of 
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rubble, ice, or snow which the slopes would concentrate 
upon it. It was obvious that it overhung exactly the 
site of the ruined bridge. Agnew's frown grew darker. 

"This is new, Mr. GreshamI" he cried. "When I first 
ascended here the snows were deeper, I allow, but this 
could not have been buried. And look herel It is arti- 
ficial; it has been lately engineered!" 

The four men lowered themselves carefully into the 
trench, for the snows, melting and re-freezing, freezing 
and re-melting, had covered the surface of the rock with 
verglas. A single false step, and the stumbler would have 
ended his stumble three thousand feet below. The 
simile of the chute here was only too exact. The glazed 
surface ended upon the cliff's utmost rim. 

They looked about them curiously. The ice covered 
the center of the great ditch in the stone, but at the 
sides, where the sun's rays had exerted their strength, 
the rock was uncovered. And it bore the marks of re- 
cent tamping; here and there, indeed, was the grime of 
exploded blasting powder. Art had been brought in to 
perfect Nature's scheme. 

Jovan swore softly below his breath. 

" It is a question not only of ingenuity but of insolence! 
They could not expect this to remain undiscovered? Is 
this a threat? I read it so." 

The others looked at him. "A threat?" they ques- 
tioned. "A threat?" 

The Albanian shrugged his shoulders. 

"They have placed this menace above the site of the 
bridge to warn us that it is commanded and cannot be 
rebuilt. What is to prevent them from blasting another 
such above each or any of the other sites we may choose? 
A little dynamite, a little more ingenuity, and the thing 
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is done. Nay, this is a warning. They have not 
troubled to disguise it. They do it with a smile and 
a high head." 

"No other spot is so favored by the slope of the hill," 
objected Gresham. "At other points the collecting of 
avalanches would not be so much a matter of inevita- 
bility." 

"The matter — to me — appears to be one of skill 
and dynamite, and that alone," said Jovan pessunisti- 
cally. " I am open to contradiction, but it seems to me 
that any and every point of this cliff-head can be made 
to command any and every pomt in the ravme below. 
Am I wrong, Signors?" 

They shook their heads. It was true enough. If this 
massing of the winter snows to the one point which com- 
manded the bridge were only a chance spite of Nature, 
as they had imagined, Nature could be defeated with 
ease. But if Man, following Nature's scheme, continued 
to menace them with Nature's device, they were at his 
mercy. Wherever the bridge was built, there would the 
impending menace hang. 

"A guard-house must be built and a guard main- 
tained," said Agnew doggedly. 

The Albanian made an ironic gesture at the surround- 
ings. 

"And will be maintained — how?" he asked. "Your 
guard-house and its contents would be the first offering 
made by the winter snows to the river below. Where 
could you place it that it would not be a target for 
avalanches?" 

They were silent. The light of satisfaction which had 
illuminated Gresham's face a few moments before had 
vanished. No, Nature was not the foe. Her simple 
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ferocity alone was not to be out-maneuvered. The cun- 
ning of the enemies of the Road had to be overreached. 
How? Each of the four asked himself the question and 
each paused for answer. 

Into the silence of their meditation broke a sudden 
exclamation of warning. It was ViUp's voice which was 
raised, and Vilip's hand which was pointing to one of 
the terraces of stone which cut the hillside immediately 
above them. 

"Who are these, and what do they do?" he asked 
sharply. 

A couple of men had come into view. They halted 
and looked down. A queer inmiobility seemed to have 
seized them. They stared down the slope, with the silent 
alertness which a stag shows when he is disturbed in 
his harborage. There was somethmg inhuman, mdeed, 
in the aspect of the men. 

And then, still silently, but with great swiftness, they 
bent as if with a conmion but unexpressed impulse, and 
rolled a couple of bowlders over the terrace edge. With 
incredible rapidity they repeated the operation once, 
twice, a third time. Before Gresham and his companions 
had fully realized the trap in which they were caught, the 
white wave of avalanche was thundering down upon 
them, its crest not two hundred yards away I 

Jovan called loudly upon the One God and His Prophet 
and seized Gresham's arm. He took a flying leap which 
dragged hun and his companion straight forward, as it 
seemed, into the path of the coming destruction. With- 
out halting to reason, and governed by instinct alone, 
Vilip and Agnew followed. This was a man of the hills. 
The thought flashed lightning-like to their brains that 
his was the only leadship that was likely to find safety 
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in a peril from which their unseasoned faculties saw no 
escape. 

They leaped forward, stumbled, and fell, as Jovan and 
Gresham had fallen, against a wall of soft and melting 
snow, which lay in the full blaze of the newly risen sun 
at the foot of a great step in the slope of the gully. And, 
like their leader, they tore frantically at its yielding 
surface, the din of the oncoming danger in their ears. 

The next instant had for Agnew all the quaint, incred- 
ible sensations of nightmare. He dug madly and at the 
same time with the feehng insistent that his toil was 
useless, and that Fate's fingers were closing. The din 
from above grew louder, pealed up to thunder notes, 
shrilled in his very ears, and then swallowed him, as it 
were, in a very torrent of sound. And other torrents 
were let loose. White as a falling cataract, the huge 
billow of snow and stone shot out over the lip of the stone, 
and spouted through the narrows of rock into the void of 
the ravine. 

In the swiftness of its passing, too, it resembled the 
phantoms of dreamland. For a matter of seconds the 
white veil hung roaring between the four men and the 
blue of the sky, and then was gone. Its speed had been 
their salvation. Flung far out from the lip of the drop 
above them, the avalanche leaped, as it were, over their 
bodies into the freedom of the void. Dazed, incredulous 
of their own safety, they lay at the foot of the wall of 
rock, and blinked at the dawn-lit day. 

Gresham made an incoherent exclamation and strug- 
gled to rise. Jovan's heavy hand fell upon his shoulder. 

"Not yet, Signer," he said vehemently. "They may 
set other icefalls moving, or, if Allah favor us, may de- 
scend to see if their work is fully done. Lie still, all of 
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you I This hand, is perhaps, not yet played, or this trick 
in our game taken." 

Vilip looked at him earnestly and then nodded. He 
leaned across and began to whisper in the Albanian's 
ear. The latter made a quick gesture of assent. 

"If your Excellencies will consent to remain motion- 
less for a matter of five minutes," said Vilip, "we shall 
be greatly helped. Will your Excellencies consent?" 

Gresham and Agnew exchanged glances. The latter 
gave a little shrug. 

"Ten minutes," he agreed. "But, if you can manage 
it, have haste. A snowdrift is not the pleasantest of 
beds, and another avalanche — " He finished by lifting 
his shoulders again significantly. 

"I have to thank your Excellencies for your trust," 
said the courier amiably. "Ten minutes, if things go 
as one may expect, will amply suflSce. Excuse us, 
Signors." 

As he spoke the two seemed to vanish. Jovan on the 
left, Vilip on the right, suflFered eclipse, or so it seemed. 
The torn snowdrifts received them, and they were not. 
Gresham and Agnew were left to cool and cheeriess medi- 
tation below the rock wall, which cut oflF all view of the 
terraced hillside above. 

For a minute or two complete silence, save for the 
purr of the river far below, surrounded them. A kite, 
hovering in the blue, called shrilly and passed on. 
Faintly distant came the muffled report of a blasting shot 
in the Vodra cutting. A couple of stones, dislodged they 
knew not how, passed as the avalanche had passed, 
over their heads and out into the ravine. And then the 
stillness was broken by the sound of a human voice, as 
a man called to his fellow in Turkish. 
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The sounds continued and came nearer. Agnew, in- 
deed^ whose knowledge of the local vernacular had in- 
creased by leaps and bounds during the last two months, 
was enabled to distinguish words. 

"To Grod be acclamation!" said one of the imseen. 
"The gully has been smoothed as a plane smooths a 
plank. There is not a trace of the acciu'sed." 

There was a chuckle of satisfaction. 

" It remains to find out who and what we have dis- 
posed of; that will be a matter of report soon enough. 
We must make inquiry before we go to the bey. He is 
not one to accept a story lacking substantiation." 

Agnew, looking up, saw the half of a sandalled foot pro- 
ject over the edge, of rock above him. The next instant 
two eyes were staring directly into his own — brown, 
dilated, horrified eyes these, meeting his with incredu- 
lous wrath. 

An exclamation rang out into the echoes. A couple of 
brown hands, appearing from nowhere in particular, 
snaked past the shoulders which were bending as their 
owner stooped to peer at Agnew and his companion, and 
locked beneath the sunken chin. A yard or two to the 
left another shout and the sound of stumbling feet told 
its own tale. With a muflBled thud, descending as it 
seemed from the core of a snow-cloud which their strug- 
gles set astir, two bulky objects fell beside Gresham and 
Agnew. 

They discovered themselves as two timic-clad men, 
immovably locked about the elbows by Jovan and Vilip 
respectively. They made frenzied but ineffectual efforts 
at release. 

" If your Excellency would concern yourself to shackle 
this fellow's legs," said Vilip's voice, proceeding from 
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behind his captive's ear, "much time and.strength would 
be saved." 

Agnew laughed. The humor of the situation appealed 
to him. The matter-of-factness in the courier's voice 
and demeanor had its comic side. He whipped oflF his 
own belt and tightened it about the prisoner's knees. 
Gresham, meanwhile, was offering Jovan the solid as- 
sistance of his weight, which he had brought into action 
by disposing his person upon the other's struggling limbs. 
Within the space of two minutes the men were very 
completely at their captor's mercy. They were placed 
side by side upon the snow, and Gresham inspected them 
gravely. 

They blinked up at him with sullen, frightened eyes. 
They pom^ out torrents of appeal and explanation. 
With the satisfied affabiUty of colleagues who have 
dealt with a situation in complete accord and with full 
success, Vilip and the Albanian shared a single match 
to light twin cigarettes. 

" I doubt if there is any object in — in keeping them, 
Excellency," said the latter indifferently. "In their 
present mood they would say anything, and implicate 
anybody." 

Gresham showed surprise. "You would release them; 
you would not bring them to justice?" he cried. 

Jovan laughed grimly. "Justice?" He made a ges- 
ture of contempt. "Here our justice is administered 
by the master of these men — the man who has used 
them to set this trap — whose rewards they hoped to 
gain by springing it. Is it to EsuU Bey that you would 
bring your complamt against them, Signor?" 

"The bey? He is responsible for this?" Gresham's 
voice was resonant with surprise. 
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Jovan shrugged his shoulders. "Who else, Signor? 
They are Zaptieha — men of his guard — and used for 
all or any of his purposes. What wisdom would there 
be m bringing them to him?" 

Gresham looked at Agnew. The engineer made a 
gesture of careless acquiescence. 

"True, most probably," he agreed. "It is all part of 
the same state of — of war in which we find ourselves." 

Gresham hesitated. "But that being so, to release 
them — as you suggest? Is not that beyond all reason? " 

Jovan lifted up his head and laughed again, loudly, 
savagely, the echoes magnifying the sound and the cruel 
cadence. He whipped a revolver from his belt and 
cocked it. 

"I would release them — thus!" he cried, turning 
to the captive pair with menacing deliberation. 

The men screamed and struggled frantically. And at 
the same time Agnew's hand fell upon the Albanian's 
arm. 

But the two frenzied prisoners either did not see or 
did not recognize his merciful intention. They twisted 
themselves round, they collided with each other in their 
agony of desperation. One — the one nearest the cliff-head 
— began to slide upon the glazed surface. He shrieked. 
Shackled as he was at wrist and ankle, he brought into 
play the only weapon of defense left him. He gripped 
at his comrade's torn tunic with his teeth. He merely 
completed the disaster. The fellow began to sUde in his 
turn, brought the impact of his weight upon the already 
moving body. Both yelled despairingly, hideously. 

Agnew released his grip upon Jovan's arm and made 
an impetuous dash at the human avalanche. Vilip gave 
a warning cry, snatched at a crevice with one hand^ 
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and with the other found, and maintained purchase on, 
the Canadian's collar. Agnew, clutching unavailingly 
at the ice-smooth surface, sprawled at full length, sup- 
ported by Vilip's grasp alone. He saw the two prisoners 
add speed to speed, and then, seized with sudden nausea, 
he averted his eyes. 

But his ears were open, and the despair of the last cry 
which reached him rang in them for many a day. That, 
and the cruel cadence of Jovan's laugh. For as the two 
bodies flashed out from the cliff edge into the abyss the 
Albanian laughed for the third time, cheerfully, amiably, 
with the whole-hearted satisfaction of one whose sense 
of the ridiculous has been amply fed. 

"Your Excellency's pardon!" he cried. "After all, 
and in spite of your Excellency's objection, they have 
found — release." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A STAB IN THE BACK 

THE rays of the westering sun lit the interior of 
Mr. Gresham's frame hut on the Vodra embank- 
ment, lit the open square of trampled mud, lit most 
effectively the waving masses of hair which crowned 
Katrine's forehead and fell, in a light foam of ringlets, 
to the level of her eyes. And these last were bent ear- 
nestly on a cable-form which lay upon the table before 
her. 

At the sound of a footstep she looked up through the 
open door, and her face lit with relief. It was her father 
who was coming towards her. She handed him the 
paper. 

"I opened it, not knowing what answer might be re- 
quired," she explained. "I am no wiser for having read 
it. What does Gordon mean?" 

Gresham shrugged his shoulders silently and went into 
the. room behind him. He returned, holding a small 
leather-bound book. He passed his hand down the 
printed columns, still holding the form while he decoded 
it. A moment later he gave a slight exclamation, and 
his daughter noted that the new burnt tan on his face 
could not hide the fact that the blood had ebbed from 
his cheeks. 

She sprang to her feet. "What is it? Oh, what is 
it?" she cried anxiously. 
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Her father made a reassuring gesture and stood still 
without speaking, staring at the half-dozen words on 
the yellow form as if he would read another meaning into 
them than the bald statement which the code had sup- 
plied. His color returned; he squared back his shoul- 
ders; he stood very upright with the carriage of a 
man who confronts Destiny unshaken by her blows. 
He gave the ghost of a laugh, opened his cigar case, 
struck a match, and sat down slowly. He sent a great 
cloud of smoke spinning up among the rafters before he 
enunciated an articulate word. 

"Glaisher has side-tracked us," he said quietly, at 
last. 

"Gordon has — has deserted you?" she asked. "Is 
that the meaning of this?" She pointed to the yellow 
paper which an errant gust of air had sent fluttering to 
the earthen floor. 

Gresham nodded, picked up the paper, and read aloud 
the half-dozen words which it contained. 

"And those, being translated, mean 'Impossible to 
do as you wish. Money very tight. A bear movement 
against you. Suggest an arrangement. Am taking 
holiday.'" 

Gresham laughed again, dryly, sardonically. 

"You were not nice to Gordon, Katrine," he said. 

She clutched her hand to her neck as if a sense of 
suffocation overcame her. She looked down at her father ' 
with a suddenly horrified throb of foreboding. 

"What is it, plainly?" she asked. "Don't play with 
me, father. What is Gordon doing?" 

"I cabled him as my partner — very fully — to get 
out the issue of ten thousand debentures of a hundred 
dollars each, first mortgage, on the Bir Railway. Full de- 
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tails of the security offered are at his disposal; he can lay 
his hand on them in the office. He is perfectly aware — 
I have never given him any reason to think otherwise — 
that it is a somid ventm-e worthy of support from a 
reasonable market. He and his uncle, I suppose, have 
seen to it that the market is an unreasonable and ignorant 
one. They have beared it for me in advance. My own 
partner has done this." 

She hesitated; when at last she spoke it was with self- 
accusation in every cadence of her voice. 

"I am responsible," she said, with a little gasp. "Can 
I make amends?" she added, hoarsely. 

Gresham turned his eyes to hers with a startled incred- 
ulous air. 

"You?" He lifted his shoulders in the impatient 
shrug of a man whose nerves are a-jangle. "How?" he 
demanded, tersely. 

"I could — ask his pardon for my — my instability," 
she murmured. "I could ask him to — overlook it?" 

Her glance did not meet his; it was resolutely tiuned 
away. 

Gresham, usually the most clean-mouthed of men, 
swore fiercely. 

"By God, Katrine I" he snarled. "I 'd as soon see 
you in your coffin as Gordon Glaisher's wife — mm! 
Marry him — the scab I" 

She swerved again to confront him. There was in- 
eff able relief in the glance she gave him — relief, inquiry, 
gratitude. 

"Thank you," she said simply. "It seemed possible 
that it was my duty, but I don't know, even then, if I 
could have done it. But what is to be the end of it all, 
father? How does it affect — the Road?" 
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He rose to his feet, and began to move restlessly up 
and down. "It means this," he said. "That I am tied 
to my original capital and contracts, that I have no re- 
sources to" help me to — to alterations and additions. 
It means that, in America, at any rate, further help is 
closed to me. Glaisher and Blakstein will have seen to 
that. And they — instinct tells me this — will get this 
bear movement on the run till Bir shares are down to 
ditch-bottom level. They think they have me in a cleft 
stick." 

Her eyes asked for more. 

"Yes?" she said quietly, "yes?" 

"Bir will be discredited; Bir will fall. They will buy 
Bir in — or they think they will — at bed-rock prices. 
They hope to buy me out eventually at their own 
wrecker's valuation." 

He wheeled savagely, and brought down his heel with 
a stamp. 

"No doubt they have had their price, but they've 
not got me fixed yet," he rapped. "They think my 
capital is all in Bir and that I '11 sell Bir to realize. What 
is n't in, wiU be in. I '11 cable my broker to buy every 
Bir in the market that touches ten below par!" 

He shook himself. "And make a fortune at it I" he 
said grimly. "Esuli and his cut-throats have n't fright- 
ened me, Katrine. A little cur dog like Gordon is n't 
going to sting me with his yapping. It 's up to me to 
see this through, and the thicker the hail the wider I '11 
open the old umbrella. But there 's one thing, daugh- 
ter. I don't think I can stand you in it. " 

She cried out in sudden alarm. " Me? " she exclaimed. 
*'Me?" 

He shook his head gravely. " It 's the real thing we 're 
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up against, sweetheart/' he said. ''It's war, no less. 
It 's war with Nature, with man, with Fate, for Luck 
will have her say, and I don't doubt it will be quite a 
speech before we Ve done with her. We won our trick 
on the snow slope yesterday, but there 's a good few 
hands to be played. I can't see you in it, dearie, really, 
I can't." 

Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks flushed. 

"Your life is to be exposed to constant risks — you 
mean that? And so I am to run away, and leave you to 
face them — I?" 

"I don't want to have to think of you, daughter. I 
want to know that my cares are Umited to my men, 
my Road, and myself. Isn't that reasonable? Why 
am I to endanger as well what I value most in this 
world?" 

She put her hand upon his with a tender little caress of 
gratitude. 

"Meaning me?" she asked. "But you mustn't, 
father. You must value most in the world — your 
honor. And there I can help you, at least, I think so, 
if I stay." 

He looked genuinely surprised. "You?" he said in- 
credulously. "You?" 

" If I can help you to build the Road — without alter- 
ations and additions? If I can get Mr. Sanders' original 
plan?" 

This time it was anxiety and distress which shadowed 
his face. He looked at her with a queer intensity. 

"This place has got on your nerves, Katrine," he said 
soothingly. " You must n't let your thoughts dwell on 
such matters. It 's another reason for giving you a 
change." 
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Her sense of humor mastered her. Her eyes danced, 
she laughed with whole-hearted enjoyment. 

"You poor old father I" she commiserated. "Is it 
really my nerves to which you are addresing condolences, 
or my — my sanity? Is your poor little girl suffering 
from delusions? Are n't you thinking of a brain hospital 
for her? Are n't you now?" 

The anxiety in his face altered into the sheepishness of 
the detected man. 

"What if I am," he answered, smiling ruefully. 
"You're talking — I can't precisely say what you are 
talking, daughter. But it certainly seemed to me that 
you were specifying qualifications for the place you 
mention." 

She nodded. "You would," she agreed cheerfully. 
" If I did n't happen to be bare-headed, you 'd have 
lU'ged that I was talking through my hat. I 'm not; I 
have been shown a way to help, and I am going to help. 
I must stay; you must put up with me." 

He looked at her thoughtfully. The scene at the 
breakfast table, scarcely three months before, recmred 
to him. It was then he had told himself that he was 
discovering his daughter. He had passed from one dis- 
covery to another; during the weeks of their constant 
association in travel he had seemed to come into posses- 
sion of a fatherly intimacy with Katrine of which he had 
not so much as dreamed before. And yet he had not 
arrived at full knowledge. The dilettante daughter of 
the past was gone. The energetic, self-possessed, sym- 
pathetic, and helpful woman had arrived. Was there 
another surprise in store for him? Would Katrine reveal 
herself as an independent thinker? More, perhaps — as 
the doer of independent deeds? Would she show herself 
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as initiative, resourceful, original in purpose as well as 
in action? The debating poise of his mind betrayed 
itself by an unconscious little shrug. 

"Am I to share yoiur confidence?" he asked, almost 
humbly. 

Again she laid her hand upon his arm. " I think per- 
haps you would n't altogether understand, father," she 
answered. "It is so entirely a woman's business, though 
it was suggested by a man." 

" Who? " he asked, looking at her with sudden keenness. 

She hesitated and then she smiled again. "I don't 
know that I need conceal the name of my collaborator," 
she said. " Jovan, if you must know. He is a very trust- 
worthy gentleman, and — has been married twice," she 
added, with a little laugh of enjoyment. 

"I won't pry," he said simply. "I have perfect trust 
in you, Katrine. I am naturally anxious, that is all. I 
may ask one thing? Your plan does not take you into 
any danger?" 

"None, as far as I can see possibilities," she said. "It 
is a woman's work. Are you satisfied?" 

He sat down again at his table and pulled a mass of 
papers towards him. He gave her a cheerful little nod. 

" Satisfied — and interested," he said. " Perhaps your 
little plan will be betrayed, yet." 

"By whom?" she asked; her father's eyes surveyed 
her with a twinkle. It was suddenly borne in upon 
Katrine that the life of action had rejuvenated rather 
than aged him. The intense, taciturn President of the 
Netteville & Central seemed to her to have been left 
on the western shore of the Atlantic to be replaced by 
this vitalized, strenuous, and, at the'same time, imagina- 
tive man who faced her. She repeated her question. 
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"By — yourself," said Gresham, and glued his eyes 
resolutely on the diagrams. "Perhaps you would ask 
Agnewtojoinme?" 

She looked round with her hand upon the door handle. 
"Am I likely to see him?" she asked. 

" I think so," he said gravely. " In fact, I rather gath- 
ered that you intended doing so." 

His face was still averted, but there was something 
in the set of his shoulders which told her that a spasm 
of humor was shaking him. She looked at him, hesitat- 
ing, for a moment and then without another word went 
out into the square. And she herself laughed. It was 
no use being profound with one's own father. Did he 
guess, or had Jovan betrayed her — their — plan? She 
did not think so. It was, in fact, quite possible that, 
for a man, her father had a certain amount of intuition, 
intelligence, and imagination surprising in one of his sex. 
She gave herself a little shake of self-gratulation. She 
had discovered Thorpe Gresham. She looked round to 
discover — Agnew. 



CHAPTER XIX 

UmO AIDS FATE 

AGNEW was standing at the wharf edge and, till 
she had taken half a dozen steps forward, Katrine 
was unable to see what engaged his attention. It re- 
vealed itself as Uiko, standing erect in his deplorable 
boat; and speaking in vociferous whispers. Agnew lis- 
tened impassively and without comment till the oration 
appeared to come to a dramatic halt. Then he took a 
coin from his pocket and tossed it upon the planks at 
the fisherman's feet. 

Uiko stooped, picked it up, and made a gesture of 
obsequious gratitude. As he did so he recognized and 
saluted Katrine, then turned eagerly back to Agnew. 

"The Signorina would find pleasure in exploring the 
recesses of the marsh and lake. Let me put myself at 
the Signorina's service." 

Agnew wheeled to face Katrine and, for the first time 
since her arrival, she saw in his regard a slackening of the 
rigidity with which he had greeted, and had then con- 
tinued to meet, her. His politeness had been studied, his 
bearing loftily deferential, and his mental attitude — so 
her womanly instinct assured her — one of angry self- 
depreciation. He was aggrieved that he had been played 
with, but his grievance lay as much, or more, against 
himself than her. Why, he was continually asking him- 
self, had he been trapped and enslaved by this girl? In 
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what had her attraction lain? In what did it still he? 
He was finding time to ask himself these questions. For 
the moment the one engrossing topic forbore to fiill his 
mind. His thoughts, for this short instant, had been 
diverted from the Road. Why? 

She looked at Uiko, as if the explanation were to be 
found there. The fisherman grinned cheerfully back. 

"Speak to the Signorina," he said to Agnew. "Let 
her hear my proposal." 

Briefly Agnew translated. "Would you care to go for 
a row?" he asked. 

For a moment astonishment kept her silent, for she 
had not grasped his meaning as referring to Uiko. Was 
this the first sign of relenting? 

"Aren't you too busy?" she returned. "I should 
enjoy it immensely, but as a matter of fact my father 
has just been asking for you. Perhaps, if it is still light, 
when you have finished your talk — " 

This time it was he who showed surprise — for a 
moment. He gave a little laugh. No — it certainly had 
not been in his mind that he was to spend an hour's 
leisure in poling Katrine from lagoon to lagoon through 
these acres of interminable weeds, or in rowing her out 
across the wider reaches of the lake in Uiko's dilapi- 
dated ark. And then, on the heels of that thought, came 
another. Why not? Let him test himself; let him see 
how natural and easy a thing it was to rebuild intimacy 
without the comer stone of passion; Hitherto, since 
their second meeting, he had avoided reviewing the re- 
lations between himself and the girl who had, as he con- 
sidered, played with him. He had done this by the simple 
method of immersing himself in his work. They had 
not met, except in the company of others. Was he afraid ? 
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A sense of irritation stung him. Of course he was not 
afraid. He had had his lesson; he had thoroughly ben- 
efited by it, and he would prove it. 

"Very well," he said quietly. "If you can wait, I 
will borrow this apology for a boat and take you across 
to the Albanian shore. Your father is not likely to 
detain me long." 

She looked at him gratefully. "Thank you," she said. 
"I '11 wait." A great feeling of relief, almost of exulta- 
tion, had come upon her. For the first time he had not 
shunned her; the outer wall of his antipathy, at any rate, 
was down. She sat down upon a block beside the edge 
of the wharf to meditate the possibilities of an hour's 
companionship. How far could she advance? To where 
they had stood before? No — but even a few steps 
along the thorny way were better than standing behind 
the blank wall of Agnew's indijBFerence to her as, since 
her arrival at the Vodra, she had stood. 

Her meditations had no time to crystallize into pur- 
pose. She looked up at the sound of a step to see Jovan 
approaching. The Albanian saluted her respectfully and 
immediately plunged into conversation with Uiko. The 
latter had watched Agnew's departure with an inquiring 
and somewhat discomfited glance. 

"I asked the Excellency to persuade the Signorina to 
enter my boat," he explained to Jovan. "They spoke 
together, and then the Excellency merely bade me wait. 
Why should we wait? There is the Signorina; here am I. 
Why do we waste the minutes of daylight when I could 
be earning a krone from the Signorina's benevolence?" 

Jovan looked at Katrine. "Will you not accept his 
offer to go for a little voyage?" he asked, in Italian. 
"Did not the Signor Agnew pass it on to you?" 
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She understood at once. She flushed, and then the 
sudden sense of humiUation died. No — he had not re- 
lented. She had misunderstood him, but the results of 
the misunderstanding were still hers to make use of. 
Had she not set herself doggedly to follow Jovan's 
advice? This expedition could be made to fit in with it; 
it was a beginning. 

"I am waiting for Signor Agnew," she said quietly. 
" It is he who is going to take me on the lake. When he 
returns Uiko can surrender the boat to him.'* 

The Albanian made her a little bow of comprehension. 
"It is this child of dirt who did not get the Signor Ag- 
new's meaning," he deprecated. "His Excellency will 
take you on the lake — alone?" 

She smiled at him. "Are you, too, probing for an 
invitation, good friend?" she asked. 

"Allah forbid!" said the Albanian fervently. "I un- 
derstand that the Signor Agnew has gone to ask your 
father's permission for this escort. That being obtained, 
he will return immediately. " 

She laughed. "American fathers do not lay a very 
controlling hand on their daughter's actions, Signor 
Jovan. Signor Agnew will not obtain any permission, 
but he will return shortly, and we shall go on the lake." 

" Ah I " He grew thoughtful. " There is no time, then, 
to lose," he added suddenly. " Could the Signorina oblige 
me by the temporary loan of her handkerchief?" 

For a moment her surprise kept her hesitatmg. 
Then, with a tiny shrug of the shoulders, she drew it 
out and handed it to him. 

"Here," she said. "Is this the time to ask questions? 
For, after all, you are a little startling, are you not?" 

The Albanian bowed again. "If the Signorina will 
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condescend to wait a bare five minutes, I will return the 
loan and supply the answer to her question at one and 
the same time. In five minutes, Signorina, or less." 

He walked steadily away to the row of huts which 
ringed the mud piazza, and halted at Gessi's door. 

She saw him knock and enter. Two minutes later he 
returned with a complacent air. He handed her back 
the handkerchief with a courtly gestiu^. 

"The handkerchief is undoubtedly yours, Signorina," 
he said dryly. "The Signorina Gessi does not claim it. 
I informed her that Signor Agnew had picked it up and 
sent me with it and his compliments. I was able to in- 
form her, thus, that Signor Agnew was shortly to be 
found upon the embankment. She is on the point of 
coming to thank him for his consideration." 

Katrine's eyes had grown wider and wider during this 
short but amazing revelation. A twinkle of enjoyment 
shone in Jovan's usually somber eyes. 

" I thought it as well that the Signorina Gessi should 
be present to watch your embarkation with Signor 
Agnew," he said. "That is why, Signorina. I do not 
think that, up to the present, she has taken seriously 
the possibilities in your presence here." 

The handkerchief became immediately useful to wipe 
its real owner's eyes. For Katrine was nearly hysterical 
with laughter. The assurance and the — the impudence 
with which Jovan had carried through his little strata- 
gem was, to her Western ideas, a revelation of the ease 
and imagination employed by a master of intrigue. If 
she herself had desired Lucia's presence, how would she 
have gone about obtaining it? She confessed to herself 
that she would have sought long and hopelessly for a 
device. And yet, with Jovan, the thing appeared to be 
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the veriest commonplace in impromptus. She looked at 
him with eyes tearful with laughter and shining with 
admiration. 

The Albanian had become grave again. "The Sig- 
norina will use the opportimity discreetly? '* he submitted. 

Katrine nodded. "To the best of my ability, Signor 
Jovan," she agreed. "But here comes Signor Agnew. 
And the Signorina Lucia? Where is she?'' 

Agnew was coming across the square with long, de- 
termined strides. He halted at the wharf edge and made 
a little gesture towards the boat. "Now — if you are 
ready?" he said simply. He spoke to Uiko in Turkish, 
motioning him to land. With an air of acquiescent 
surprise the fisherman scrambled ashore. 

Katrine rose, looking questioningly at Jovan; and he 
wheeled to meet her gaze with eyes which had been fas- 
tened on Gessi's still unopened door. He shook his 
head slightly; his glance pleaded eloquently for delay. 

She looked back at him at a loss. Here was her 
impasse, here was her chance to show her quickness — 
her imagination. She hesitated, cudgeling her brains. 
Where was she to find a cause of delay. Agnew, she saw 
waiting for her — waiting with evidences of growing 
surprise. She turned towards him, words halting upon 
her Ups. 

Jovan suddenly blew his nose with a resounding blast. 
Over the top of a vast square of silk he looked signifi- 
cantly at Katrine's pocket. Comprehension — or in- 
spiration — came. She began to fumble for her own 
handkerchief. 

The two men watched her with the sympathy of silence. 
The intricacies of the female skirt are always an affair 
of unplmnbed mystery to the male mind. Katrine con- 
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tinued her search. She looked up with a Kttle gesture of 
resignation. 

"I have lost it," she announced. "If you will wait 
one minute — " She made a step in the direction of the 
hut. 

Jovan forestalled her obsequiously. "Surely I may be 
permitted — " He looked up'at the sound of an opening 
door. 

Lucia Gessi strolled slowly out into the piazza. Katrine 
sniped and suddenly produced a ridiculous square of linen 
and lace. " How stupid of me ; it was there all the time ! " 

She walked quickly towards the wharf edge and held 
out her hand. Uiko, with alacrity, made a step forward 
to proffer a courtly assistance, met Jovan's frowning 
glance, and came to a discreet halt. Agnew, after an 
inappreciable moment of delay, seized the proffered 
fingers, and handed her to her seat. He sat down, put 
the oars in the rowlocks,* and pulled slowly and strongly 
towards the open water. 

Lucia Gressi appeared at the wharf edge and reviewed 
the scene without comment. Katrine's back was towards 
her. Agnew, with eyes downcast, was concentrating his 
energies and attention on his work. An obstruction — 
a mud bank or mass of weeds — appeared to impede the 
boat's progress, and the rower stood up to use the pole. 
His height, the massive power expressed in the swell of 
his thews and muscles, the ease with which he thrust 
the boat over or through the obstacle — these things all 
spoke eloquently to the three watchers. A little murmur 
of admiration escaped the lips of Uiko and the Albanian. 
The latter spoke deferentially. 

"They are full of power — the American cavaliers. 
Nothing stops them; nothing holds them, Signorina." 
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Lucia turned and looked at him. "IVtere is his busi- 
ness taking him?" she demanded. "To the Albanian 
shore?" 

Jovan smiled significantly. "This is not his hour for 
business, Signorina. It is his way of seeking — relax- 
ation. The Signor Proprietor's daughter, as you see, is 
with him." He continued to smile — the complacent 
smile of the man who desires to hint more than his words 
convey. 

She nodded. "I have eyes — I see," she answered. 
"A servant always does well to pleasure a master's 
daughter. His own relaxation? " She smiled, in her turn, 
with a sort of indolent confidence. "That is another 
matter," she concluded. 

Jovan shrugged his shoulders. "Possibly you are 
right, Signorina," he allowed. "But if it is business he 
conducts it with very convincing effect. " 

Agnew, indeed, had leaned forward and was arranging 
his coat, which he had taken off for coolness, about 
Katrine's knees. He was doing it with care and slowly 
folding it so that it protected her dress from contact 
with Uiko's uncleanly planks. The fisherman chuckled. 

"A love intrigue conducted in my Umdra!" he com- 
mented. "I have confronted a strange matter or two 
within the last few weeks, but this comes nearest to sur- 
prising me — who am never surprised." 

Lucia darted a look at the fisherman — suddenly, 
suspiciously. "What does he say?" she demanded. 
Jovan smiled again. 

"He is simple enough to see in this business a love 
episode, Signorina," he answered. "He is not a man of 
education — this. He jumps at conclusions." 

She stared at him, her brows meeting in the fierceness 
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of her frown. With childlike directness the Albanian 
stared back. Then the passion in her face relaxed into 
mere contempt. She turned her shoulder towards the 
lake, and strolled indolently, carelessly back across the 
piazza, and re-entered her father's house without a 
backward look. 

Jovan's smile followed her with ample self-com- 
placence. 



CHAPTER XX 

AMONG THE RUSHES 

IF Jovan and Uiko could have overheard as well as 
have seen, their interpretation of a simple incident 
would have been less satisfying to their self-confidence. 
Agnew had taken off his jacket for coolness. The courtly 
instinct to use it as a protection of Katrine's skirt from 
Uiko's unlovely boards had been wanting. Katrine 
herself had made the suggestion; bluntly she had asked 
for it. 

She plumed herself as she did so, plumed herself on 
her opportunism, which she liked to think was growing 
rapidly in the hothouse of Balkan intrigue. Her skirt 
needed no protection; it was old, stained, and destined 
for the depths of the lake before she finally departed 
from Vodra. But she realized the value the incident 
might be made to have in Lucia Gessi's eyes and she 
had seen to it that the incident was made the most of. 
It was at her bidding that Agnew had folded the jacket 
this way and that with sedulous precision; it was she 
who had taken care that their hands met more than once 
during this process; it was she, again, who had expressed 
her thanks with gestures and smiles which were well 
within eye range from the wharf. She settled back upon 
the apology for a seat well content. She had begun well. 
It gave her courage to continue. 

Agnew, for the next few minutes, remained silent. He 
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rowed strongly, with leisurely strokes, away from the 
morass, and out across the open center of the lake towards 
the further shore. The sun was within a few minutes of 
its setting. The rosy glory cast by its dying rays illu- 
minated the distant snows of the Albanian Alps and the 
cloud wreaths which compassed them. The foothills 
were veiled in purple shadows which drew towards them, 
as it appeared, the silver radiance of the lake, to dull 
it, at last, into the clasp of their soft embrace. Cranes 
flew silently towards their harborage in the rushes. 
The frog song, not yet at its full summer strength, mur- 
mured and throbbed among the shallow lagoons. Still- 
ness, calm, and a sense of expectancy seemed to hold the 
evening hoin^ for their own. 

Perhaps it was this last which drew Agnew's gaze upon 
his companion. An instinct that she was seeking his eyes 
suddenly possessed his mind. The quick desire to prove 
himself strong to meet her glance, to meet it with imper- 
turbability, rose within him, and he looked up. 

"Yes, I wished to speak to you, without a chance of 
being overheard," she said slowly. "That was why I 
accepted your invitation — which you never meant to 
give," she added, with the faint echo of a laugh. 

The color mounted into his cheek. "I 'm afraid I 'm 
tactless," he confessed.* "It was Uiko who suggested 
the row — with himself as oarsman. But I was — was 
glad to take his place." 

"No, I think that last is not true," she said gravely. 
" But even that did not prevent me holding you to your 
word. As I say, I wanted to speak to you — alone." 

He threw up his head with a sort of defiance. "I 
do enjoy rowing you," he retorted. "Why should I 
not?" 
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She shrugged her shoulders. "I merely diagnose the 
condition of your humor," she smiled. "I do not sug- 
gest the cause. Does it matter?'' 

"Yes, it matters,** he said. "I dislike being mis- 
judged.'' 

"I'm sorry," she deplored. "If you had given a 
sign that you were anxious to take me boating, I could 
have yielded to your desire any time during the last 
week." 

He frowned. "You misimderstand me, willfully," he 
said. "I meant that your — your treatment of me 
would not prevent my behaving myself towards you 
with — with politeness, I hope." 

For a moment she was silent. She looked at him medi- 
tatively, without any sign of perturbation, but with a 
sort of keen reflectiveness which made him restless. 

" And I treated you — how? " she asked. 

He rowed with a jerkiness which impKed irritation. 
"We might agree not to discuss that," he said frigidly. 
"Perhaps my simple-mindedness and want of savoir 
vivre are to blame. That would be a matter of opinion, 
of two opinions — one a man's, the other a woman's. 
The outlook of each would differ so much that discussion 
would be impossible. Won't you go on with what you 
were saying? You had need of an interview with me, 
away from possible eavesdroppers?" 

She nodded. "Judgment has gone forth and there is 
no appeal," she answered. "Is that the result of a 
purely masculine outlook? I thought men, as opposed 
to women, prided themselves on their justice." 

"Yes," he said, "and also on their power to weigh 
evidence. Some scarcely needs weighing; it is 
conclusive." 
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"No/* she cried quickly. "Evidence, circumstantial 
evidence, is never conclusive. It is never final, because 
other evidence may modify or destroy its value. You 
should hear all, or nothing.'* 

"Aren't we beginning a discussion, after agreeing 
that there was Kttle to discuss?*' he asked doggedly. 
"Can't we be satisfied to differ?" 

"No, because I have a favor to ask you — one which 
impUes so intimate a situation between us that I cannot 
afford to risk your — your disKke." 

His expression was puzzled and interested. The arti- 
ficiaUty of his bearing towards her had diminished — 
had, indeed, vanished. She took her courage in her 
hands. 

"You must learn — to pay me attentions," she said, 
meeting his eyes frankly. 

He started and nearly missed a stroke. His lips 
moved to words, delayed to find them, and halted 
short, upon intention. His silence was the silence of 
amazement. 

"You must learn that lesson, and learn to act upon it 
with naturalness. You will be imder a supervision which 
will not easily be deceived." 

Surprise still lit his face but, at her last sentence, it 
softened at the touch of some hidden emotion — perhaps 
remembrance. 

"Learn?" he said quietly, "or re-leam? That last 
is hardest." He hesitated, and then the lines of his face 
grew grim again. "Am I suddenly become necessary to 
your — pleasure? Has this place bored you to such a 
point as that? Why not leave it?" 

Her heart gave a queer throb of pain, of humiliation, 
but of hope as well. For she had read his eyes — heard 
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the relenting in his voice. "Re-leam/' he had said, 
dwelling upon the word with a reminiscent note that 
touched somewhere near to tenderness. His pride had 
stifled it in a moment, but it was there. Could she wake 
it again; could she blow upon those dying embers and 
hght again the flame which Fate and circumstance had 
conspired to stifle? 

"I am asking nothing for myself,'' she said. "I am 
asking much for my father — for the Road — for — 
for you.'' 

He drew himself together with a gesture which seemed 
like wincing. He began to row steadily, leisurely, out 
into the lake, and his voice, when it came, was as steady 
as his strokes. The passing glint of emotion had van- 
ished from his face. 

"Please be quite specific," he said. "What do you 
want?" 

She made a gesture of acquiescence. "I will be quite 
specific and as brief as possible. We are here, you and I, 
in a land of intrigue. We represent, my father and you 
represent, straightforward methods confronted by every 
form of craft and guile. One vital secret is withheld 
from you — so I have been given to understand — by 
those who use their connection with the Road to help 
to wreck it. Gessi and his daughter have possibly de- 
stroyed, but have learned the contents of, Mr. Sanders' 
plans?" 

He nodded. " It is suspected." 

"You are endeavoring to acquire an influence over 
Signorina Gessi — one which will result in her yielding 
up this information?" 

He flushed. "I — I am endeavoring to make her my 
friend." 
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She laughed lightly. "And her — her friendship is 
to have this saving result? You are very much an op- 
tunist, Mr. Agnew." 

He looked disturbed, almost surly, but remained 
silent. "As one woman discussing another, let me assure 
you that friendship from Lucia Gessi is not to be won by 
surrender," she said. "You are endeavoring to win a 
victory by nmning away." 

"I do not run away," he protested. "I see her con- 
stantly, every evening. I make time to see her." 

She laughed again, and this time with genuine enjoy- 
ment. The tone of his voice gladdened her. Had a taint 
of jealousy been in her mind? Looking on Lucia Gessi's 
perfect face had she wondered if that and that alone 
might not have been his attraction? Possibly. That 
shadow, at any rate, was lifted from her plans. His tone 
had been evidence enough. 

"Out of your own mouth I convict you, you — you 
Man I" she derided. "Is what is offered a woman what 
she yearns to accept? Withhold a prize, and that is the 
one alone worth winning. Avoid Lucia Gessi, and she 
will seek you. Don't probe for her confidences, evade 
them. Flout her. An old-fashioned word, but no other 
expresses my meaning. Flout her, and win from her all 
you want by — jealousy!" 

He drew a deep breath. "Using as my instrument — 
you?" he asked. He looked at her wonderingly. 

"Using me," she said quietly. 

And then, for a full half minute, the silence was un- 
broken, except for the plash and ripple of his oar blades. 
His eyes searched the distance of the hills. His mind, 
below the mask of his seeming abstraction, worked, she 
told herself, in grooves which were beyond her feminine 
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understanding. How would this matter strike a man? 
She confessed herself at a loss. 

He looked up. "And you do not find the position de- 
grading?'' he asked slowly. 

She did not flush. Her face was untroubled. "No," 
she said; "I can do little for the Road. What I can do 
appears to me very well worth doing. As far as I am con- 
cerned you have nothing to look askance at. You are 
the factor vital to the situation." 

He rowed on silently. The first faint shadow of dusk 
was tingeing the landscape now and, as they approached 
the Albanian shore of the lake, the breath of the even- 
ing breeze sent a long, shivering whisper through the 
rushes. A crane wailed in its ambush and was answered 
from half a score of hidden challengers. Again the sense 
of expectancy which seemed to infect the stillness ap- 
pealed to Katrine. She was waiting. 

Still he did not answer. His head was turned from 
her as his eyes searched the belt of green which stood 
between them and the shore. He was looking for a land- 
ing place, or for an entrance to one of the lagoons which 
intersect the Albanian marshes. 

Again the breeze rustled through the reeds and yet 
failed to fan Katrine's cheek. The notion struck her 
for the first time, — was there a breeze? Why did not 
the ripple break the calm. Or else — 

Agnew turned his head. And then Katrine, looking 
over his shoulder, cried aloud wamingly. Something 
had risen behind Agnew's back — something which 
lifted head and shoulders out of the clinging water-plants 
and held itself menacingly. 

She flung herself forward, bearing Agnew down. A 
sheen, like the distant glimmer of lantern light, flitted 
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across the dusk, the point of its ray, as it were, eukninat- 
ing on Katrine's shoulder. She cried out for the second 
time, with a sudden twinge of pain. 

Something splashed and rustled with a vengeance 
from the hidden depths of green. Something fought 
through the cUnging mud, the suck of Umbs withdrawn 
from its grip soundmg harshly m the stiUness. Agnew 
swung himself up from the bottom of the boat, his hand 
searching his hip pocket. The nickel barrel of his 
revolver shone against the darkness — shone a silky 
silver, which was swallowed by the sudden flame of red. 

Close upon the sound of the shot a shriek echoed from 
the reeds, but the churning feet fought on. Agnew fired 
again, but this time without any answer to prove how 
true or how false had been his aim. The rustling ceased, 
but the muffled pad of string-covered shoes, flying across 
the turf, showed that the would-be assassin had fled. 
The proofs of his determination and his failure lay in 
the bottom of the boat — a long-bladed Albanian 
knife and the deep rivulet of crimson which welled 
from Katrine's arm. 

A cry broke from Agnew's lips — a queer, incoherent 
sound, filled with wrath, remorse, almost with supplica- 
tion. 

His arm closed upon Katrine; he lifted her, he held her 
to him while he pressed his handkerchief to the wound. 
His eyes were brinmied with an agony of anxious pain. 

"You took it — for me I" he muttered. "My God I 
You saved me, and risked yourself I" 

She smiled, as she lay still, looking up at him with a 
curiously shy and diffident glance. 

"I — I did my best," she murmured. "There was 
— no tune." 
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He groaned. "We can't have you here!** he cried. 
" God I We can't have you among us to take these risks." 
His fingers trembled as he bound the linen about her 
shoulder. "Can you stand it; can you stand the 
pain? Are you faint? " he whispered. His voice shook. 

She rose to a sitting posture, and gently disembarrassed 
herself of his arm. "It is nothing/' she said firmly. "A 
little cut — a flesh wound. There is no cause for anxiety, 
none!" 

He looked at her incredulously, yet hopefully. He 
muttered, his thoughts finding imconscious issue in 
words: "If she had been killed! Merciful God! if she 
had been killed!" 

A curiously maternal feeling seized her. He was so 
unstrung, his need of comfort was so abject, his bewilder- 
ment of anxiety so childishly pathetic. She smiled again. 

"Row!" she suggested. "Take me back, and then 
we '11 see what sticking plaster and cold water will do. 
There is nothing to be alarmed at. Row! Row!" 

He took up the oars hesitatingly, half-heartedly, as if 
he scarcely dared to accept the hope her words brought 
him. She made a gesture, half-playful, half-commanding. 

"Row, and don't talk nonsense!" she added. "Can't 
have me with you? Does n't this prove that — I have 
my uses? I have helped to save your skin, perhaps. 
Are you going to deny me my chance to save your 
reputation — and the Road?" 

He dashed the oars into the water, and began to row 
with great wrenching strokes which sent them skinmiing 
across the lagoon. 

"No, I can't bear it!" he repeated. "How can I work 
with you in danger — yow/" 

The smile had left her eyes. She was grave now. 
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"And I myself?" she asked. "What of me, sent away 
to leave you in these same dangers — you I" 
" Me? '' he repeated wonderingly . " Me? " 
"Just — you," she said quietly, and then the dusk, to 
her fading senses, became night itself. Nature inter- 
vened with her merciful hand, and, with a faint sigh, 
Katrine fainted. But to Agnew's agony of despair. 
Nature was wearing the grim mask of Death himself. 
He believed her dead — dead I 



CHAPTER XXI 

AONEW PLAYS HIS FABT 

• 

DR. PELLIGRINO, Medical Inspector of the ad- 
vanced section of the Bir Railway, bowed 
himself out of Mr. Gresham's veranda with a certain 
reluctance. Stationed as he was in the center of his 
section, away from intercourse with his intellectual 
compeeijs, his visit to civilization, as he mentally de- 
scribed it, at railhead, had proved a break of color in 
the drab background of his life. After fighting disease 
in the shacks of Antigno or Slivnitz, mending or ampu- 
tating broken limbs amid surroundings of squalor and 
destitution, his sudden call to Vodra to attend a lady of 
such distinction as the daughter of the Signor Proprietor 
was a matter for elation. For though no great sympathy 
or anxiety was required from him — not even a display 
of highly educated skill — he had gained food for medi- 
tation. 

A great lady this, beautiful, vivacious, and brave. 
True, it was no more than a flesh wound from which 
she suffered, but it had been necessary to put in a stitch 
or two. She had smiled, she had scouted the idea of 
ansesthetics, she had made no trouble by wincing. And 
now, with promises of return on the following morning, 
he was leaving her to the attentions of her father — and 
her lover? 
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He shook his head a little doubtfully over the last 
proposition. They were cold, these Americans. They 
did not display anxiety or passion as his own countrymen 
would have done, but surely he gauged circumstances 
aright. The handsome giant, associated so intimately, 
day after day, with a lady of such attractions, how could 
he not succumb? He shook his head again. If not, he 
must be a dolt, this engineer, a person of no imagination. 

And then, as he walked down the piazza to where the 
gang and trolley awaited him, his deductions received a 
check. Perhaps there was another explanation of the 
Signer Agnew's stoUdity. Perhaps it was coming towards 
him. 

A lady strolled slowly across the open square in the 
direction of the Signer Proprietor's veranda, and PelM- 
grino immediately recognized a compatriot. Lucia Gressi's 
coloring, the suave lines of her body, the careless per- 
fection of her dress and adornment, told him this. This 
was one who had no need to serve detail for her perfec- 
tions. She was herself perfect, glorious, in spite of, and 
not because of, the care she lavished on herself. He knew 
the type. "SicUian," he muttered, eying her in bewU- 
dered admiration. "Sicilian, and God knows of a type 
unparagoned!" 

Moved by the courtly instinct of his race, he uncovered 
as she passed. Her eyes reviewed him with a certain 
indiflFerence, or even insolence, and then woke with in- 
terest. She acknowledged his salutation by a bow. She 
came to a halt and addressed him. 

"The Signer Doctor?" she suggested. 

"The same, Signorina," he answered. "At your 



service." 



"You have been visiting the Signorina Gresham? 



» 
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He bowed again. "Yes, Signoiina." 

"And you found her — how?" There was certamly 
anxiety in the tone, he told himself. And yet it was 
discounted by a certain hardness. Were they bound by 
very strong ties, these two women? No mere friendship 
would infer such breathless suspense as this woman's 
eyes betrayed. 

"I find her doing excellently well, I am glad to say, 
Signorina. The wound is merely superficial, and the 
loss of blood will, I have reason to hope, be quickly 
recovered. We have no cause for real anxiety." 

"Ah!" Her eyes grew somber; the alertness left her 
face. She bowed slightly, murmured a word of thanks, 
and passed on. "It will not be out of place to make my 
own inquiries," she suggested, more to herself, he thought, 
than to him. He watched her for a moment, with a sig- 
nificant smile, before he wheeled in his turn towards the 
waiting trolley. 

"Signor Agnew," he murmured. "I address to you 
my condolences. You have, if I am not grossly mistaken, 
a devious course to steer. Jove, confronted by Juno and 
Aphrodite, would have given you his sympathy. Believe 
me, you have mine." 

He mounted, still chuckling, on the car, and swept 
back down the line to his everyday conmierce with dis- 
ease, wounds, and death. But the drabness of life had 
been colored, for the moment. His thoughts remained 
at Vodra and found interests which relieved the long 
tedium of his ceaseless duel with pain. 

The three who sat in the veranda looked up as 
Lucia approached. The two men rose to their feet. 
Katrine saluted her visitor with a smile and a wave of 
the hand. 
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The Italian girl bowed, as only one of her race can 
bow, with a formalism and, at the same time, a grace 
which has become the heritage of the Latin Peninsula, a 
heritage forged in the mmmnbered courts which have 
multiplied through the ages in that prince and priest- 
ridden land. 

She looked down at the invalid in the deck chair with 
an air which spoke more of exultation than of sympathy. 

"Signorinal" she said gravely. "What an escape has 
been yours! In God's mercy, you do not suffer greatly; 
that I sincerely trust!" 

And there was hope in the tone, but a hope which 
belied the question, seemed, indeed, to anticipate and 
desire an unfavorable reply. 

Katrine nodded affirmatively, and made a motion 
towards the chair which her father had relinquished. 

"Thank you, I have no pain," she answered, "but it 
is good of you to trouble to inquire. Won't you sit 
down?" 

Lucia shook her head. "But no, Signorinal" she said. 
"My anxiety brought me to disturb you. My care for 
your quick recovery must take me immediately away. 
Rest is your need now, rest and quiet. I only wished to 
see how you stand. I have seen." 

She wheeled towards Agnew as she spoke. The last 
two sentences had the air of being addressed to him and 
him alone. 

He remained silent, looking at her with grave immoved 
eyes. Gresham began to murmur polite nothings. Her 
anxiety was most kind, her inquiries most appreciated. 
But for the moment she was right. The patient must 
not have too much of any company, however sympathetic. 

"Yes," she agreed quietly; "I must take you away. 
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Signer Intendente. I come opportunely. Your presence 
shows that you have little experience of pain and weak- 
ness. You must not tire our patient." 

Agnew moved with the startled gesture of surprise. 
He stood hesitating and irresolute^ looking first at Lucia 
Gessi and then, with inquiry, at the white face in the 
invalid chair. 

Katrine smiled again. She looked at Agnew — posses- 
sively. 

"The Signer Intendente is always welcome," she said 
gayly . " There is something of a tonic to weakness in the 
neighborhood of great strength. I think you exude vigor, 
Samson." 

Her tone was familiar, arch, playful. Was it convinc- 
ing? Her glance was directed at Agnew, but for a barely 
perceptible moment she flashed inquiry towards Lucia. 
Had this barb gone home? Had it even reached the 
target? 

The Italian made no sign. Her features were thought- 
ful. Her air reminiscent. 

"Samson?" she repeated meditatively. "Padre An- 
tonio used to inform me of his history and of those other 
ancient holy men when I was a child. If I rightly re- 
member he was a saint of small education and little 
intelligence. For he was betrayed — by a woman." 

For a moment there was a queer little silence. Then 
Katrine laughed. "Does that touch you, Signor Ag- 
new?" she cried. "While your strength has waxed has 
your intellect wasted? Are you at the mercy of the 
eternal feminine?" 

He shrugged his shoulders lightly. He took up and 
used the same tone of persiflage. He answered her 
smile^ smiling. He kept the hint of intimacy intact. 
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"All ladies find me at their feet, I hope," he answered. 
" But Signorina Gessi is probably right in taking me away 
— from yours. I have wearied you ; my anxiety has outrun 
my discretion. For the moment let me say a rivedercU" 

She looked at him approvingly. It was excellently 
done. His pose — that of one who oflFered tenderness 
under the veil of mere courtesy — was convincing. A little 
pulse of admiration leaped in Katrine, to be stifled by a 
sigh. K these had been the true terms on which they stood I 
If the three past months could have been wiped out and 
those three short weeks of intimacy revived! Her lips 
grew suddenly hard with determination. She would win 
this game; she would win it. For the Road? Perhaps I 
For herself? Yes, for herself. The primeval passion 
gripped. There was the male; beside him, desuing him, 
stood a rival. Jealousy throbbed in Katrine Gresham. 
The crude, the animal, rose in her. Her fingers closed 
on the arm of the chair as, a hundred generations ago, 
the hands of some ancestress grasped the weapons of 
the age of stone, — a club, an ax of flint, a common 
pebble from the river's bed. 

But in her aspect her emotion was entirely controlled. 
She made a gracious gesture of dismissal. 

'M rivederla!" she repeated. "-4 rivederla, Signor 
Agnew, and, if your good-nature permits, a rivederla, 
Signorina. Come again. Always you will be welcome. 
My best thanks for this visit and hopes for a longer one 
to-morrow." 

She waved her hand to them as they withdrew and 
settled back languidly on her chair. Lucia, with a deep 
bow of acknowledgment, strolled slowly away at Agnew's 
right hand. She looked up at him as they passed out of 
ear shot of the veranda. 
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"I have heard various rumors, Signor," she said. 
*' What are the rights of this aflFair ? " 

"There are no rights, only wrongs, Signorina," he 
smiled. " For reasons best known to himself some knave, 
ambushed in the rushes, flung a knife at me last night. 
In protecting me the lady we have just left received a 
hurt herself. She saved my life, in all probability." 

She frowned. "Who attacked you and why?" she 
asked moodily. 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Those are questions to 
which an answer is lacking, as yet," he said. "But this 
we know. There is a ceaseless conspiracy against the 
building of this road and so against the builders. Mn 
Gresham, Mr. Thring, and I walk imder a constant 
menace of assassination, it seems." 

Her face changed; her eyes grew wondering, scared, 
wrathful. 

" You? " she cried sharply. " They threaten you? " 

"Naturally. I represent all that they wish to destroy. 
Is that news to you? " 

"Yes," she said breathlessly. "Yes, that is news to 
me. I — I did not know." 

Her agitation was marked. She was moved; her 
hands trembled against her side. 

"Can't you give it up?" she asked suddenly. "Can't 
you — come away? " 

He looked at her blankly. "Come?" he echoed. 
"Come?" 

The color flamed into her cheeks. She met his glance 
with a sort of defiance. 

"I said — come," she whispered. 

He halted. He smiled with deference, with tolerance, 
the smile one offers to an unreasoning child. 
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"This thing has upset you, Signorina," he said. "You 
must not dwell upon it. Believe me, I take all the pre- 
cautions necessary, and I am well guarded!" 

"Guarded!" Her scorn was dramatic. "There is no 
guard can stand between you and — that!" 

"And — what, Signorina?" 

"The — the peril which threatens you. Escape from 
it, while you can." 

His stolidity increased as the note of her passion rose. 
And he smiled patronizingly, aggravatingly. 

"This place, the dreariness, the monotony, make you 
fanciful, Signorina. You have insuflScient distractions; 
you brood." 

She laid her hand upon his arm with a passionate 
gesture. "I know!" she cried. "I tell you I know!" 

He released himself with a bow. "Perhaps," he 
agreed. "Perhaps you know — what you know, Sig- 
norina. And I, too, know. Some day we might see 
if our knowledge dovetails, if we share many secrets. 
It might be amusing." 

She beat her hands together with a sudden wrathful 
gesture. "Don't play with me!" she said. "Don't 
speak to me as if I was a child. My knowledge? I 
could give you all you want — and more. I who laugh 
at yoiu* eflForts to succeed without it!" 

He looked at her gravely. "Then I count you, too, 
among my enemies? " he asked. 

"I?" she wondered. "I — among your enemies? 
You know well that is not so." 

"How can I think otherwise?" he suggested. "Your 
own mouth convicts you. You laugh at me and my 
eflForts. My efforts, believe me, rank in my mind as 
myself. My pride, and that is part of myself, too, is to. 
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stand at my post here till my duty is done. And you 
laugh at me, Signorina. In your eyes I am something 
to be mocked and set aside?" 

She looked at him fiercely, resentfully. "You still 
play with me; you twist my words,'* she declared. 

He drew back from her a pace, bowing. "No, Signo- 
rina. I see what our late intimacy has led to. I have been 
your amusement, your butt. I find the position a de- 
grading one, and I beg to resign it. I have the felicity 
of wishing you a very good evening." 

He lifted his hat, bowed yet more elaborately, and was 
gone. And Lucia stood, watching him depart, bewil- 
dered, tongue-tied, seeking as one in a maze for the en- 
trance in their conversation through which the sudden 
quarrel had entered. Her self-confidence? It was in 
the dust. 

Mentally Agnew patted himself on the back as he 
walked down the embankment with rapid strides. 
Crudely done, he told himself, but, as far as his inexpe- 
rienced eyes could judge, with eflFectiveness. Lucia 
Gessi would not find his favor a gift any longer. It was 
merchandise, and the price was rising. 



CHAPTER XXII 

GESSI TAKES ORDERS 

GESSI took his eye slowly from the theodolite and 
turned to see what manner of man it was who 
addressed him with the whining accents of a profes- 
sional beggar — a native of Palermo, as his accent 
betrayed. 

He saw a middle-sized, swarthy compatriot, girdled 
with the eternal scarf of red, clad in a most dilapidated 
jacket and trowsers, and holding out his hand with an air 
of graceful melancholy. 

"Excellency!" said the man, with a lamentable ges- 
ture, "I starve. For the love of God — an alms?" 

Gessi observed him gravely. An instinct, and your 
professional intriguer is a-thrill with instincts through- 
out the waking moments of the day, told him that this 
was no mendicant. Common sense joined instinct, and 
remembrance, vague but indisputable, made a third in 
the council. What should bring an Italian beggar up 
into the wilds of Albania? And was there not something 
famihar about the stranger's aspect? Both these ques- 
tions were answered without words. Below his breath 
and faintly between his teeth the man whistled a little 
air of runs and sharp staccato lilts. 

Gessi drew a pace or two back from the trackside, out 
of earshot of the ballast tampers who worked with slow, 
stolid actions, lifting and letting fall their irons in a sort 
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of apathy of precision. The man followed, with hands 
still outstretched. 

"What was the result of last night?'* he demanded, 
in whining accents, but this time in French. 

"There was practically no result, Signor Comman- 
dante," answered the other, using the same language. 
"Our man missed his mark. Signor Agnew was more 
fortunate. There is a bullet still in Guiseppe's shoulder 
this morning, which, as far as I can see, must stay there. 
Doctor Pellegrino would be too curious, and the coinci- 
dence too marked. I am doing my best for him. It is 
a pity the chance was missed. Opportunities grow less 
with every attempt." 

"They take precautions?" whined the man, pulling 
at the dark mustache which Gessi had last seen above 
the lips of the Chevalier Sarrasco. " But opportimities, 
— why should they not recur?" j 

"Our friends think, and from their point of view 
rightly, that their lives are necessary to the success of 
their enterprise. They are not entirely fools — the 
Signors Agnew and Gresham. They keep well within 
reach of skilled assistance. Jovan Baco, and some of his 
band of cutthroats, are never far away when work has 
to be done in the open." 

The conunandante groaned irritably. One of the bal- 
last'punchers stood erect for a moment, wiping his stream- 
ing face. Sarrasco moved a yard or two further out of 
earshot, still stretching out imploring hands. 

"Work, that is all I ask!" he pleaded. "Work, that 
I may place no more than bread between my lips. 
Surely I a man skilled as yourself does not propose to be 
balked by a score of Highland bandits? Why not make 
them the instruments of your purpose?" 
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Gessi made a gesture of repulse. ''Grod Hiiiisdf could 
not bribe them," he returned. "They and aU their 
clans have cast their influence towards the building of 
this Road, and it is not one which we can easily dis- 
count. In most cases you see, Signor Commandante, 
we of the Society work with the advantage that we are 
in civilization but not of it. We win with ease because 
to ordinary minds we are so unexpected and our methods 
so pitilessly unconventional. Surprise is one of our 
keenest weapons. Here we work in a land and among a 
people as ruthless and as little normal as ourselves. Our 
opponents are handicapped by nothing." 

Sarrasco, beneath his guise of obsequiousness, managed 
to make his eyes express contempt. 

"They have frightened you, my good (Jessi," he 
sneered. 

A flush rose to the foreman's cheek. "Not me, Signor 
Commandante," he answered quietly. "But some of 
my underlings have developed attacks of nerves. They 
talk a good deal, these Albanians. They have let it 
be very thoroughly known how they will treat all and 
sundry found interfering with the interests of the 
Road." 

"Do I understand that the Society is being set at 
nought by a handful of uncivilized peasants?" 

"The less their civilization, the greater their power," 
said the other imperturbably. "They all go armed; 
they all hang together; and they are directed by leaders 
who are by no means devoid of intelligence." 

The Commandante so far forgot his pose of deference 
as to let escape him a full flavored oath. " Dominiddio! '^ 
he swore. "Leaders? Who and where?" . 

"The good God alone knows, Signor. But they 
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lead. New influences are at work in Constanti- 
nople, here, throughout the Balkan. We have to 
reckon with them." 

There was scorn in the shrug of Sarrasco's shoulder. 
"That is all talk — that and nothing else. You are 
being frightened by phantoms, all of you. You need 
assistance, good friend. You want some stiflFening put 
into your organization." 

"If you say so, Signor Commandante," answered 
Gessi, still with no sign of offense. "I will welcome it 
whenever Headquarters choose to send it." 

"It is here before you. You must get me a berth 
among your trackmen. I am going to get a first hand 
review of the situation, I myself." 

Gessi inclined his head in acquiescence. "Attend at 
the oflBce this evening," he said loudly, "and I will see 
what I can do. For the present, here are five piastres. 
Gro to the store. You will find there — bread." 

The man of rags burst out into vehement laudations 
of his benefactor's charity. He withdrew in the direc- 
tion pointed out to him, shambling along the track with 
eager footsteps, his eyes reviewing his surroundings 
cmiously. The ballast punchers offered him little at- 
tention. One looked up apathetically and watched him 
as he passed a comer and disappeared, but the glance 
was the heavy, bovine stare of the unintelligent peasant, 
to whom nothing is siUT)rising, nothing of interest, save 
the inmiediate needs of life. 

Matters at the oflBce went as Gessi's prevision ordained. 
The newcomer was taken on as unskilled laborer at a 
low wage. He duly appeared at Gessi's door to offer, 
as he loudly declared, his homage to one whom he should 
ever remember in his prayers. He was invited inside. 
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He was from Signor Gressi's own commune, it was under- 
stood; he would bring news of the coimtryside. 

Gressi placed wine before his guest and waited. Sar- 
rasco poured himself out a mugful, drained it, and oflFered 
his host a nod of congratulation. 

"Excellent, my dear sir," he approved. "My friend 
the bey supplies liquor of a very inferior quality." 

"Your Valor, then, will set this one compensation 
against the many inconveniences of your stay among 
us," suggested his host. "It will be at your Valor's 
service nightly." 

"My valor and my discretion, I regret to say, will 
neither of them be here to enjoy it," sighed Sarrasco. 
" I am not going to take up this appointment which you 
have secured for me, my friend." 

Gessi forbore to show surprise. "Your surroimdings 
here would certainly be squalid," he allowed. "You 
have seen — " 

"I have seen — what I want to see," interrupted Sar- 
rasco. "These Albanian ruflSans are everywhere. I 
recognize the difficulties of which you spoke. While I 
strolled amongst them, however, a great and God-given 
inspiration reached me. Good friend, there are other 
ways of reaching the Signor Proprietor, whose name 
my ignorance still refuses to find a prommciation for, 
than by perforating his skin. I see a way by which his 
attention can be completely taken from this adventure 
of his; I even outline in my imagination a scheme by 
which we can insure his throwing up the whole enterprise 
and returning to his native land." 

"A safe one?" inquired Gessi. To an outsider his 
tone would have sounded expressionless. Sarrasco eyed 
him narrowly. 
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"A safe one," he agreed, after a perceptible pause. 
"We shall need a coadjutor. She, I believe, is now be- 
neath this roof. Your daughter." 

If Sarrasco expected his companion to show any emo- 
tion, he was disappointed. Gessi stood with his head 
bent at a deferential angle. His features did not change; 
his glance was unfluttered. 

"You may command the services of my family as you 
would my own, Signor Commandante. Lucia will be 
honored to give you service. And her duties will be — 
what?" 

"To seek the friendship and society of the lady who 
most imfortunately received last night the knife point 
intended for our friend, Signor Agnew. Can she win her 
confidence? Surely?" 

Gessi meditated through a silent instant. "The Signor 
Intendente?" he said at last. "He, then, is not con- 
cerned in this new development of yours?" 

Sarrasco shook his head. "No, not directly. Why?" 

"Matters will go easier where Signor Agnew is not a 
factor in the situation," said Gessi, readily. "He is — 
imexpected. Perhaps you realized that when you at- 
tempted the Signor Gresham's removal on the occasion 
of your last visit?" 

Sarrasco nodded. "'Unexpected' well expresses his 
action then," he agreed. "No, we avoid complications 
with the Signor Intendente. Has your daughter a 
crucial objection to water — as a medium of progress, 
not in its personal and sanitary uses?" 

He smiled as he spoke, and this time it was evident 
that the suddenness of his change of subject shook the 
foreman's imperturbability. Gessi eyed his interlocutor 
with something nearly akm to alarm. 
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"Water?'' he murmured incredulously. "Your Valor 
said 'water'?" 

"Water," repeated Sarrasco, and it was patent that he 
took a childish delight in the other's amazement. "The 
water of Lake Vodra to be specific. The Signor Proprie- 
tor's daughter seems to have an inclination toward 
boating excursions. If the Signorina Lucia could be made 
a partner in these small adventures it would help my 
scheme enonnously. It is a question of tact, is it not? 
A daughter of yours should possess this rare attribute 
in overflowing measure, my dear Gessi." 

The foreman's face cleared. "It could, after a little 
time, be arranged," he assented. "Boating excursions? 
There is not a superfluity of boats, Signor Commandante. 
We are limited, in fact, to the excessively primitive 
vessels of one or two fishermen." 

"Still the one used last night was apparently water- 
tight. We must not expect more. Its owner the fisher- 
man, can he be easily used?" 

Gessi hesitated. "I do not know, Sig^or Comman- 
dante. He is a man of no standing, something of an out- 
cast, but familiar, as it appears, with Jovan and his 
Albanian colleagues. Yes, I think he might be used, 
and cheaply, too." 

"So much the better. The Signorina is at home?" 

Gessi opened the door of the inner room and pro- 
nounced his daughter's name. She came, silently, arro- 
gantly, her eyes expressing wonder at the deplorable 
figure in the chair. 

Sarrasco rose and bowed elaborately. "Signorina," 
he breathed with obsequious admiration and then smiled 
at her astonishment. She was looking inquiringly at 
her father. 
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"The Signer Commandante Sarrasco, from Head- 
quarters, desires to make yom* acquaintance, my 
child." 

She bowed in her turn, but without reflecting any of 
the humor in the other's aspect. Her eyes were per- 
fectly grave. 

"At your service, Signor Commandante," she said 
slowly, and waited. In her air of expectation a critical 
observer might have diagnosed a faint tinge of suspicion. 

"May I be brisk and businesslike, Signorina?" said 
Sarrasco. "I have, on behalf of the Society, two duties 
to lay upon you. The first is to gain the intimacy of the 
Signor Proprietor's daughter. The second is to endeavor 
to enjoy her society in a series of boating expeditions. 
Can you not cultivate, and infect yoiu* companion with, 
an admiration of lake scenery?" 

Her eyes were more than grave now. They expressed 
repugnance. " I do not like the Signorina Gresham," she 
said. There was sullen finality in the tone. Sarrasco's 
brows contracted in the ghost of a frown. 

"Does that matter?" he asked. " In your prof ession, 
in our profession, Signorina Gessi, it is no bad thing to 
practice in minor matters the role of actress. It then 
becomes second nature by the time more crucial neces- 
sities arise." 

She did not answer. The sullenness of her aspect did 
not disappear. Sarrasco's lips grew set and hard. 

"It must be done," he said. "I leave it to your tact, 
and yoiu" father's counsel, to suggest a way. But it must 
be done. In our Society we value family co-operation, 
and expect it." 

Gessi coughed. "There will be no diflSculties in the 
matter, my dear Lucia," he said. "My experience will 
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be at your service. Nothing at all distasteful to your 
desires will be required of you, I feel certain." 

She looked at him keenly. "It is the Signorina 
Gresham alone with whom I have to deal?" she 
asked. 

"The Signorina Gresham alone," acquiesced Sarrasco. 
"The young lady appeared to me good-hiunored and 
vivacious. The task of winning her confidence cannot 
be a very terrible one?" 

"And the boating excursions?" inquired Lucia. 
"You propose that they shall result — how?" 

"As Fate — and the Society — decide," grinned 
Sarrasco, evilly. "It is impossible to forecast the will of 
the one or the other, my dear Signorina." 

"The boatman?" Her voice had the faintest thrill of 
unsteadiness in it. "He will be — who?" 

"Uiko the fisherman," interposed her father hastily. 
"Who else?" 

"I merely wished to know," she returned, evenly. 
"Uiko? Very well, I will do my best, Signor Com- 
mandante." 

"I ask no more," he assured her, with another of his 
artificial gestiu'es of admiration. He wheeled sharply. 
A knock had come upon the outer door, a knock which 
was followed by its slow opening. 

Agnew stood on the threshold. He looked inquiringly 
at the unexpected figure of the pseudo-mendicant. G^ssi 
hastened to push forward a chair. 

"We are honored, Signor Intendente," he said. "You 
find us getting the news of our countryside. This fellow 
is using the plea of fellow citizenship to beguile a track- 
man's berth from me. He comes from my own commune." 

Agnew nodded indifferently. He continued standing. 
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*'I came to give you notice, Signor Gressi," he said, 
"that you will probably have to remove yourself and 
your belongings back to Gorac. Work on that section 
will be shortly reconunenced." 

There was a moment's silence. Then Lucia spoke. 
"You condenm us to solitary confinement again, Signor 
Intendente," she said. "Gorac? You saw how we lived 
there?" 

He smiled sardonically. "I had your own word for 
it, Signorina, that all places, in this wilderness, were 
alike to you." 

Her eyes grew suddenly soft. "I had not lived here 
then, through this last month," she answered, and again 
a queer silence filled the room. 

Agnew broke it with a Uttle laugh. "Well, perhaps it 
can be arranged," he conceded. "Perhaps your house- 
keeping can go on here, Signorina, even if your father 
returns to the former scene of his labors. Construction 
trains will be nmning back and forth. He can return 
here nightly, if you wish." 

Gessi bowed gratefully. "You are benevolent, as 
ever, Sig^or," he answered. " It is almost a question of 
my daughter's health. At Gorac she pined; here I have 
found her a new creature." 

"Of course, then," said Agnew, and gave a little half 
bow in the girl's direction. "I trust it will continue to 
benefit you, Sig^orina. We consider that settled. You 
must find occupations to interest you in yoiu* father's 
long absences." 

"She must, indeed," said Gessi. "I wish to encoiu'age 
in her a love of the open-air life. She is sadly town-bred 
in her ideas." 

"There are the mountains and the lake," said Agnew; 
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"all invitations to a new-bom energy. Walk, or learn 
to row, Signorina." 

Her face lit. There was no longer arrogance in it. A 
new and strange softness brimmed her eyes. From the 
backgromid Sarrasco looked out from mider deferentially 
lowered lids to recognize it and miderstand her attitude 
of a few moments back. 

"It was this one whom she expected commands to 
betray," he told himself. " He has waked passion in her. 
Well, even that may have its uses, in time.'' 

"I should need a teacher, Signor," she said suggest- 
ively. "I must learn these things. I have no natural 
knowledge of them." 

The ghost of a smile flickered across his face. "For 
walking I recommend Professor Jovan Baco. For row- 
ing the eminent scientist, Dr. Uiko," he said. "I myself 
might have offered a beginner's course, but for one thing." 

She looked at him bewilderedly. "Yes, Signor? And 
that is — " 

"I myself am returning to Gorac." 

His smile broadened into a little laugh. He bowed, 
made formal farewell, and passed back into the night. 
From his corner Sarrasco watched in suave interest the 
whole gamut of emotions from surprise to fiercest anger 
flit across Lucia Gressi's face. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

BY THE PATH OF THE TORRENT 

TWO men were striding warily along the ravine of 
Slivnitz — two men who carried binoculars and 
examined their surromidings with infinite keenness. The 
river which bells in summer at the foot of the stupendous 
crags which prison it sees Uttle of the sun even at the 
brightest season of the year. When the winter torrents 
roar among the bowlders no single ray penetrates as far 
as the foam-white eddies. In spring the floods have sub- 
sided, but evening begins eariy. It was between three 
and four o'clock in the afternoon, but already a tinge of 
twilight shadowed the canyon. 

The men halted on a rocky platform which overlooked 
the stream, and both of them focused their glasses at 
a spot imm ^lately opposite them. It was a huge, 
shrub and m s covered bluff, torn at its foundations 
by the winter tta^ of the waters, though the scars of their 
wounding were well-nigh covered by the lush herbage 
which dropped across them. Nature, in a repentant 
mood, was veiling the symbols of her wrath. 

With an almost simultaneous movement, the two men 
lowered their glasses and looked at each other. And then 
the taller of the two laughed exultantly. 

"The spot, I think, my good Jovan," he said. "It is 
obvious, is it not?" 
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"You think so — why?" asked the Albanian. "I 
think so by instinct, Signor. But you? Have you 
proof?" 

Agnew made a gesture towards the opposite bank. 
"Look at the water level!" he cried. "Observe the dif- 
ference above the bluff and below it. The lower channel 
is wider and deeper than that above, and yet it has con- 
tained a fuller body of water. What is the obvious 
inference? In winter this was the point at which an 
auxiUary supply joined the main stream." 

Jovan nodded. He turned and looked at the sheer 
crag above them. "I see no signs of a cascade," he 
said. 

"Nor I," said Agnew. "Nor has any one else, if any 
one else ever had the curiosity to penetrate to this pit 
in the hills. No, the water came in beneath the high 
water level of the river. But now? We shall see. For- 
ward 1" 

He swung himself down from the platform of stone 
and slid carefully to the river's edge. Jovan followed. 
One or two bowlders in mid-stream gave foothold, but 
they had to wade waist-high between them before they 
had crossed. And they did not step ashore out of the 
shallows. They passed along the foot of the bluff, pulling 
aside the alder branches and osiers which dropped to the 
water's edge from above. Suddenly Jovan, who was 
leading, gave an exclamation. 

"Your logic and my instincts have not been at fault, 
Excellency!" he cried. 

Agnew joined him. Jovan thrust* aside the thicket to 
show behind it a wide but fallow opening in the clifiF. 
The veil of herbage sank over it, touching the water- 
worn sill of rock. And over this a tiny rivulet flowed 
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into the main stream — a little trickle of water where 
the signs of a torrent's rage were still unobliterated. 

Agnew bowed his great bulk below the entrance and 
crept forward, supporting himself with his hands. A 
yard or two inside the cave mouth the roof rose rapidly, 
and he was able to stand upright. He blinked through 
the dusk, searching his siuroundings with eyes which had 
not yet grown accustomed to the darkness. There was 
a sputter, and then the nauseous reek of a phosphorus 
match. Jovan had Ut a candle. 

The roof soared away from them into illimitable 
darkness. But the walls had drawn nearer, and the 
stream, it was easy to see, had at times risen a full 
iSve fathoms above the floor. An immense body of 
water had gushed down this tunnel in the hills some 
time previously, to judge by the indications very 
recently indeed. 

"Something of a trap, if Fate should send a thunder- 
storm to catch us in it?" suggested Jovan grimly. 

Agnew pointed to the tiny ledges and crevices which 
seamed the walls of stone. 

"We should have to climb those, until the stream sub- 
sided," he said. "That would be easily done." 

"And if storm succeeded storm — if the stream refused 
to subside?" submitted the Albanian pessimistically. 

"We should, at any rate, not die of thirst," grinned 
Agnew. " But what is Fate but something to be tempted? 
How many candles have you?" 

Jovan displayed six. Agnew nodded, took the lighted 
one into his own hand, and stepped out into the emptiness 
which confronted them. • 

" Forward ! " he cried. " Forward, my friend ! Here is 
an adventure which appeals to every instinct of romance 
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in us. The unknown? What treasure may it not con- 
tain — what mysteries can it not conceal?" 

The Albanian gnmted. "I am willing to dispose of 
my share of any treasiu'es for the price of a single glass 
of raid, Excellency," he remarked. "As for mysteries, 
I hope they may not take the guise of a sudden freshet. 
I do not wish to appear among the houris of Paradise 
unwashed, but I think they will require something less 
of me than total immersion in this underground cataract 
which may arise in Iblis, for all we can tell." 

Agnew answered with another laugh and led on deter- 
minedly. With the sigh of a fataUst Jovan followed. 

For the next few minutes they proceeded without 
speaking. The clang of Ag^ew's nail-studded soles upon 
the stone, or the drip of tiny rivulets from the roof were 
the only sounds which broke the stillness. Jovan's feet, 
shod with string-covered and soft-soled opanki, made 
Uttle or no noise as he trod in his leader's footsteps. 
And the path was not difficult. There were no pebbles 
and few bowlders in the groove cut by the water; its 
forces had been sufficiently powerful to sweep all such 
aside. They progressed quickly. After half an hour 
Agnew turned and looked at his companion. 

"We must have come something like a couple of kilo- 
meters!" he said, and there was wonder as well as satis- 
faction in his voice. 

The Albanian nodded. "There has been no hindrance, 
and you have walked fast," he agreed. "Yes, not much 
less than two kilometers. And how far in a straight 
line did your Excellency compute the ravine to lie from 
the banks of the lake?" 

"I have taken no detailed observations, as you know," 
replied Agnew, "but the tunnels which pierce the range 
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for the Road are, in all, somewhere about a thousand 
meters in length. The intervals are about as much 
again, — say six kilometers between Gorac and the Jeka 
arm, which, after all, stretches in a decidedly western 
direction." 

Jovan nodded again. "So — " he began. "So — " 
but Agnew interrupted. 

"So, if the tunnel keeps moderately straight and pre- 
sents no diflBculties, we may possibly come on the closed 
entrance at the far side after going about twice as far 
as we have come." 

"And we have used one candle — out of six," said 
Jovan, in emotionless matter-of-fact tones. 

"That fits in exactly with my proposals," said Agnew 
gayly. "Forward! But at the same time let us walk a 
little faster. A candle to spare is better than one too 
little in any case." 

Jovan sighed again and followed. Agnew's stride had 
become almost a run. And the path of the waters rose 
rapidly. The labored breathing of the two companions 
was tossed from wall to wall by the echoes; the surface, 
too, was more difficult. Great ruts, as if some Titanic 
chariot had passed, grooved the rock. And a mile fur- 
ther on a new difficulty presented itself, — the under- 
ground aqueduct divided into two. They came to a 
halt, hesitating upon their road. Agnew made a gesture 
of resignation. 

" We must each take one," he decided. " I to the right, 
you to the left. And we must hurry if we are to come 
to any conclusion to-day. The candles are insufficient." 

Jovan looked at his leader with a curious expression, 
which Ag^ew at first failed to read. Then he laughed — 
at first with amusement — finally with a sort of irritation. 
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"My good Jovan!" he deprecated, wonderingly. 

The Albanian shrugged his shoulders. His tanned face 
had grown strangely wan in the candleUght which was 
reflected by the white panels of limestone. 

"I cannot help it, Signor," he whispered, and the 
quiver in his usually self-confident voice thrilled Agnew 
with amazement. " The afreets of the earth have strange 
powers in their own dwellings — that I learned for a 
surety at my mother's knee. I cannot face these shadowy 
perils alone." 

Agnew laughed again. The Albanian's glance, no 
longer arrogant with self-confidence, searched his sur- 
roundings fearfully. He quivered as the sound of 
Agnew's mirth dwindled into and was lost along the vault- 
like passage. The names of half a score of the Holy 
Men of Islam were breathed by his pallid lips, and among 
them Agnew distinguished chosen saints of the Orthodox 
Church. Jovan, it was to be supposed, was catholic in 
his beliefs when the terrors of the imknown besieged his 
intelligence. He sought any assistance in this conflict 
with the powers of subterranean evil. 

For a moment Agnew was at a loss. Then Chance 
became his colleague. He slipped, jerked his elbow 
against a rock, and let fall the candle. It rolled upon 
the stone and was extinguished. 

He heard Jovan's breathing come in a horrified gasp, 
and chuckled as he bent and searched the darkness. 
His hands fell upon the object of his search almost im- 
mediately. He struck a match. The gasp on the Alba- 
nian's lips immediately became a sigh of profound reUef . 

Agnew echoed the soimd with a cry of surprise and 
satisfaction. His eyes had followed the stub of the match 
which he had thrown, still glowing, to the ground. The 
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still red light disclosed something which he had not 
noticed before. 

The print of a human foot was outlined in the sodden 
gravel. He bent to examine it, discovered another 
beyond it, lost the traces for a yard or two on hard 
rock, picked them up again in the silt of a pool at the 
junction of the caverns, and followed them finally into 
the right hand opening. 

He looked at his companion with inquiring amuse- 
ment. 

"You have seen?" he asked. "Are these, in your 
valorous opinion, the tracks of afreets and djinns?" 

Jovan's eyes were alert and keen. His imperturba- 
bility was his again. 

"No, Excellency. These are the tracks of boot- 
wearing men. Who, in these parts, wear such? Not 
my countrymen. Italian laborers sometimes. Zaptieh 
always." 

"Zaptiehf Agnew's voice held a note of excitement. 
*'Esuli's men?" he questioned. 

The Albanian shrugged his shoulders. "Who else, if 
they are Zaptiehf We must not poise certainty on the 
impression of a boot." 

He stared up the passage meditatively. "Have we, 
by chance, missed other footprints lower down?" he 
suggested. "Have they penetrated to the canyon?" 

Agnew shook his head. "No, across all those beds of 
silt we could not have avoided remarking them. Observe 
them! They have come, and they have returned. They 
point both ways." 

Jovan nodded. "It is as you say," he assented. "We 
continue to bum candles," he added dryly. 

Agnew smiled, nodded, and led on. And this new path 
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rose in a yet steeper ascent, and upon it the marks of 
water were comparatively few. Originally water-hewn 
the chisel of the torrent had left it for so long a time that 
the beds of the silt were dry. Upon the thick carpet of 
dust-dry rubble their footsteps made scarcely a sound. 

It was for this reason that a few moments later 
they came to a sudden halt, for in the silence of their 
progress a tiny thrill of movement from above reached 
their ears. It was a muffled and scarcely perceptible 
sound, but unmistakable. Agnew extinguished the taper. 
The two men stood motionless as statues, the faint 
thudding of movement above their ceiling of rock com- 
peting in their ears with the drumming of their own 
hearts. Jovan's breath came in uneasy pants. 

After a moment's silence the expectant tension in 
Agnew's mind relaxed. He spoke to his companion 
whisperingly. 

"An afreet!" he suggested, with a faint chuckle; but 
there was no echo of humor in Jovan's reply. 

"It is one of the Unknown Powers of Evil at work, 
Signor," he answered stolidly. "What do you propose?" 

"To introduce ourselves to him and plead for his 
assistance," grinned Agnew. "Or at any rate to inspect 
his methods. For the moment let us proceed by touch 
alone." 

He splayed out his hands into the darkness and passed 
on slowly and warily, fending himself from harm. In 
this way he climbed another forty or fifty yards, and the 
thudding sound became clearer. But it puzzled him. 
It was scarcely produced by blows, he considered. It 
was not sufficiently staccato — it was too diffused; reg- 
ular in sequences of thirty or forty, it had curious inter- 
missions. Once, when it halted, it was followed by a 
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new noise — a sound as if a sack of heavy objects had 
been emptied on the bare earth. 

He climbed on, and Jovan, lie could distinguish, 
climbed at his heels. The Albanian's hand, indeed, fell 
upon his limbs at frequent intervals, but whether to 
seek guidance or assured companionship Agnew did not 
inquire. But there was no mistake about the grip with 
which it seized him finaUy, bringing him to a halt. 

"Yes?" he breathed inquiringly, "Yes?'' 

"Above yoiu" Excellency's head," said Jovan. 
"Look!" 

Agnew raised his eyes. An almost imperceptible 
thinning of the darkness, scarcely to be called Ught, 
showed, however, that light was hidden from them by 
some obstacle or comer which they were about to turn. 

With infinite precautions for silence Agnew crawled 
on. The thudding noise, which had suffered one of its 
numerous intermissions, suddenly grew louder. 

His head came in contact with the roof. He stifled an 
exclamation, and reached his hand upwards. It touched 
a slab of stone, felt along it, and reached the edge of a 
sill carved, as his fingers informed him, by tools other 
than the friction of a cascade. He hauled himself up- 
ward and met directly a beam of light. He was emerg- 
ing through a floor into a rough-hewn passage. Through 
its entrance came the daylight, the increased sounds of 
thudding, punctuated by hoarse intermittent cries. 

He turned at the sound of falling pebbles to see Jovan 
slowly drag himself up and stand erect beside him. The 
Albanian's features bore a curious expression. 

"I said that it was one of the Powers of Evil, Signor," 
he whispered dryly. "We may count Esuli Bey as 
such, may we not?" 
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Ag^ew started. "Esuli?" he repeated. "This is — '' 

"The courtyard of the Governor's castle," interrupted 
Jo van imperturbably. "They drill these precious Zap^ 
tiehs, Signor. There must be a reason for that. Shall 
we inspect them?" 

Silently and with infinite precautions the two crept 
forward towards the mouth of the cave. They looked 
down from the protecting shadow of its dusk. 

Below them was a ring of white-washed buildings, 
surrounding a courtyard of dried and trampled mud. 
Across it, to and fro, a couple of score of ragged and sullen 
men-at-arms were moving, goaded by the commands of 
a sergeant. Watching them sat Esuli in a wicker chair. 

But it was not at the bey that Agnew's incredulous 
gaze was directed. It was at his companion, who 
lounged very much at ease in surroundings which he must, 
at any rate, have found unaccustomed. 

It was Gordon Glaisher. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



woman's work 



UIKO and Gugi poled their boat slowly and care- 
fully up to the edge of the embankment. Their 
imtidy craft was transformed. Half a dozen gay cush- 
ions covered the stem; the bare planks of flooring had 
been strewn with dry reeds upon which a rug had been 
spread; from a tiny flagstaff fluttered the combined 
flags of the Union and the Turkish Empire. The deplor- 
able paddles had been replaced by sound and well-made 
oars. 

The flags had been the work as well as the idea of 
Vilip, and it was he who looked down upon them and the 
approaching boat with the complacent air of the inven- 
tor who sees the phantoms of his brain brought into 
actual being. He saluted his mistress obsequiously and 
held out his hand to assist her and her companion to 
land. 

"The Signor Agnew has arrived from Gorac," he in- 
formed her as he gathered up the rug and cushions and 
prepared to follow her across the square. Though he 
spoke in his broken English his pronimciation of the name 
was exceedingly distinct. He watched Lucia Gessi. 

She turned. "The Signor Intendente is here?" she 
asked^ instinct supplying his meaning. 

"Yes, Signorina." He looked at her thoughtfully, 
and then the comers of his lips drooped into a smile. He 
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turned his gaze from her to her companion with an air 
of something Uke conmiiseration. 

She flushed. Behind her red lips she gromid her 
teeth, for again her instinct interpreted his aspect more 
easily even than his words. "You still interest yourself 
in your recreant lover? " This was the meaning implied 
by the courier's smiUng glance. "You still hope to 
hold him?" 

The stormy shadow passed from her eyes to leave them 
frigidly indifferent. She turned and came to a halt 
opposite Mr. Gresham's veranda. 

" I have to thank you once more for your companion- 
ship, Signorina/' she said. "Am I becoming something 
of a water woman at last? I rowed — positively I have 
learned to propel that terrible craft a matter of half a 
kilometer or more. Let me beg your felicitations. " 

"You have them and with enthusiasm," said Katrine. 
"These expeditions have been most enjoyable and have 
greatly aided my convalescence. I shall never be suffi- 
ciently grateful to you for suggesting them." 

There was a queer look on the Italian giri's face. 

"The gratitude should all be mine," she said. "Life 
has lost its monotony for me, since you came. I have 
much to thank you for, more than you are aware of." 

And the queer look was made the more noticeable by 
the odd emphasis of her tone. Katrine noticed it, and 
looked at her with an air of slight bewilderment. 

"Two women in such a masculine conmiunity as this 
were boimd to seek mutual companionship, were they 
not?" she said. "I was fortunate in finding you here, 
Signorina. It was certainly unexpected." 

And this time it was Katrine who laid a subtle em- 
phasis on her words, and who smiled, as if at a meaning 
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withheld. She held out her hand with a gesture of 
farewell. 

"And now I must hurry in — to meet my — my 
guest," she said, and the hesitation over the last word 
was well contrived. It hinted of a warmer phrase which 
had halted on her lips for intimate reasons which were 
for not the ear of her companion. 

Lucia bowed. "Don't permit me to detain you, Sig- 
norina. Not for an instant. The Signor Intendente has 
Uttle time to spare when he visits Vodra. You are right 
to make the most of it; you are, indeed!" 

And she passed along, on the crest of her little tri- 
umph. The last word! No smashing blow in the fore- 
front of the battle thrills the feminine foeman with the 
elation won by a successful Parthian shot. 

As Katrine came into the inner room through the 
veranda her father looked up. Agnew rose, exchanged 
greetings, and placed a chair for her. But there was 
something restrained in the attitude of the two men, 
something which her woman's instinct told her concerned 
herself. They both smiled a little artificially, she re- 
flected, as if they discounted bad news before it was 
disclosed. So convincing was her instinct that she 
probed for information without delay. 

"What is it?" she said quietly. "Something has 
happened — something new?" 

On her father's face was an expression of diflBdence. 
And that this emotion was dominant in his mind was 
evident by the way with which he played with the Utter 
of his writing-table. His fingers passed over the papers 
in absent-minded awkwardness. 

And Katrine looked at him in astonishment. This 
was a phase which she had believed foreign to her 
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father's character. She had never known him discon- 
certed, she told herself. Irritated, angered; yes. 
But at a loss; never! She looked at Agnew for infor- 
mation. The engineer's eyes met hers impassively, or 
was there in them some tiny hint of compassion? She 
repeated her question. 

Gresham drew back his shoulders and faced her. 
There was a sort of wearied resolution in his glance. 

"Can you tell me, daughter," he asked slowly, "on 
what terms you parted from Gordon Glaisher? That 
is a question which I hate to ask you, but you must 
blame Fate, not me." He tried to smile over his con- 
clusion, but it was a lame attempt." 

The imexpectedness of it almost stimned her. Gordon 
Glaisher? Surely that page had been turned for good 
and all. 

She stammered. "I — I don't imderstand," she cried. 

Gresham lifted his shoulders with a shrug. "I did n't 
seek or need the information before," he said. "I never 
thought to ask for it. You told me that your engage- 
ment with him was definitely at an end. Directly 
afterwards we left for Europe. Now, if you can bring 
yourself to it, tell me how he took your decision. Did 
— did he put up any sort of — fight?" 

Again he made his pitiful little attempt at jocularity 
and again made it entirely unconvincing. 

But now she had regained full self-possession. "I 
told him that I had never loved him," she answered 
quietly, and her glance, in spite of, not because of, 
herself as it seemed to her, met Agnew's squarely. "He 
made no attempt to influence my decision." 

Her father nodded. "Nothing that could in any way 
be described as — as a threat?" he suggested. 
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"A threat?" Her surprise was overwhelming. "You 
have heard from him again? He is demanding — what? " 

He shook his head. "No. I have heard nothing. 
But he is here — not six miles away — at Jeka^ the guest 
of our friend EsuU. What has brought him there? If 
you can throw no Ught on his movements, we must 
attack the puzzle from our own point of view. But we 
thought," he shrugged his shoulders again, "we thought 
you might — have yoiu' own opinion. " 

Her bewilderment increased. "He is there, without 
letting us know?" she cried. "But that is incredible. 
EsuU? What has he to do with him?" 

She was still standing. With a gesture that half 
pleaded, half conmianded, Agnew pointed to the chair. 
And there was something intimate in the act which 
made a pulse of happiness leap within her. She thanked 
him with her eyes and sat down. 

"Bluntly, EsuU focuses, so we believe, the whole of 
the opposition to the Road," said Agnew. "The infer- 
ence is that Glaisher has joined it. His knowledge of 
and conmiunications with the Tiu'k previously we can 
only conjecture. His object is more easily guessed. He 
and his uncle are stiU believers in Bir — perhaps they 
may have earUer poUtical information than even EsuU. 
But they want to buy the Bir Railway at wreckers' 
prices, after the wreck." 

The troubled shadow on her face lifted. 

"Then I — " she began. The engineer interrupted. 

"Then you have had no responsibiUty in his action," 
he said quickly. "If the personal question is lacking, 
and yoiu' assiu*ance proves that, the man descends at once 
to the level of the conmion blackleg, selling a partner 
for gain." 
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And he spoke with a certain satisfaction which he did 
not attempt to conceal. Her father nodded. 

"Perhaps you kept the dog chained, Katrine/' he 
smiled contemptuously. "I am glad you loosed the 
chain and let us have this intimate view of his teeth before 
his chain was on your neck — the chain of matrimony." 

Suddaaly she turned again to Agnew. "There has 
been no mistake?" she said. "You got this news — 
how?" 

"Personally," he said, with a dry smile. "I saw him." 

"You yourself! You have been in the Castle of 
Jeka?" 

" No, but I have seen him in it. And I have seen other 
things of greater importance. I have seen how Esuli 
held up the water which used to flow subterraneously 
from the Jeka arm. I have seen how to release it again. 
I have also seen how to enter his domain, if the need 
arises. I have the key of Esuli's back door." 

"You spied — at night?" 

" No, by day. Yesterday at sunset I overiooked Esuli's 
barrack-yard. An hour later I was back in the ravine 
of Slivnitz. Do you understand the significance of 
that?" 

"Yes. You have found the subterranean channel. 
You entered it from the Gorac end." 

Exactly!" His voice was vibrant with exultation. 
We write check to one device of the opposition, at any 
rate. There were two openings into tlie tunnel. The 
first which we explored leads out upon the mountain- 
side on a level with EsuU's roof. The other, which we 
examined later, and which he closed by blasting, is below 
the lake level. A pinch of dynamite is the key to that. 
It locked it; it will imlock it again." 
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She thrilled to the ring of triumph in his tones. Her 
eyes shone with admiration. The nature of the true 
feminine, which is to bestow enthusiasm where the mere 
male ofifers appreciation, was alive within her. He had 
braved perils, had he not, and success was his? Why 
should she conceal her joy in it? 

"And now?" she asked softly. "And now?" 

"Now?" He repeated the monosyllable slowly, as if 
the interpretation of the stress she laid upon it escaped 
him. "Now? Work! The matter of the embankment 
and the morass is settled. They have become things 
which we can arrange at leisure. We press on with other 
needs." 

"And the ravine and the bridge?" she asked. 

Her father looked at her curiously. There was sup- 
pressed anxiety in her tone, as if something for which 
she herself was responsible awaited an answer. This was 
no mere curiosity. She spoke as colleague speaks to 
colleague, when the lines of their research converge. 

And Agnew did not answer for the moment. The 
light of assurance died from his features, and a shadow 
grew in his eyes. 

"There I make no progress. And you?" he asked. 

Gresham stared from one to the other. Katrine? She 
was working to read that baffling riddle. How? 

"I have done well, to my thinking," she said calmly. 
"I have made my impression; I toil to deepen it. She 
conceives that there is a bond between us, but she is not 
yet satisfied of its strength. She waits, before she sets 
herself to cut it, because she cannot make up her mind 
how keen a weapon she must use. So far, I think, she 
has not got beyond the goad of her own personal beauty." 

The elder man was staring at his two companions in 
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entire bewilderment. And they did not regard him. The 
question they debated engrossed them. Agnew had cast 
brooding, meditative eyes upon the floor. Katrine looked 
up at Agnew. 

''You must see her/' said Gresham's daughter ear- 
nestly. "She knows of your presence here. You must 
continue to do your part.*' 

He lifted his eyes and stared at her morosely. ''I 
don't like it/' he said. ''I don't like it! It is a part 
beneath you, and — now — beyond me." 

She drummed her fingers on the table. ''That is not 
fair," she said quickly. "I am doing my part. I have 
paid my price in hiuniliation. You must do yours." 

"I am no actor!" he said harshly. "I am not con- 
vincing. " 

"Be yourself!" she said, and there was an odd ca- 
dence in her voice. "Be hard, unrelenting, indifferent! 
She will be convincing; she will convince herself. Then 
she will learn your price!" 

And she smiled at him — a queer, provoking smile. 

"I hate it — hate it!" he cried, in exasperation. "It 
humbles me imder your eyes!" 

Her smile faded instantly, but again a throb of happi- 
ness leaped in her heart. Had he got back as far as this? 
Could he do nothing sordid, simply because she, the 
woman whose faith he had questioned, was there to 
watch it done? 

"No," she said quietly. "Nothing humbles you when 
you do it for your honor's sake — and for the Road. 
And now, with all these forces arrayed against us, your 
honor and the completed Road count as one." 

The sullen expression died from his face, as he shrugged 
his shoulders. He even began to smile. 
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"Very well," he answered, and moved towards the 
door. "I will go and be myself. You have nmg the 
prompter's bell. Like a barnstormer, I have to go and 
raise the ciui:ain before I take the leading part. And then 
back to Gorac and — thank God! — men's work again." 

He nodded his farewell and went. Gresham surveyed 
his daughter with wondering eyes. 

" I don't understand all this, Katrine," he said. "You 
are remarkably strange." 

"No, merely woman-like," she laughed. "You dear 
old father, you never imderstood a woman in your life — 
never oncel" 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE TRAP 

A BREEZE came sighing along the surface of the 
lake, and Uiko emphatically addressed his thanks 
to high heaven. He drew in his oar, yelled comjnandingly 
at Gugi, and b^an to haul at the sail. 

Katrine, from her lounge among the cushions, looked 
up. 

" If you run before it you will have to row back against 
it," she reminded the fisherman. "Remember that I 
wish to be home early — well before sunset." 

" It is this way, Gospodinya/' said Uiko. " The midday 
breeze sets up the lake. An hoiu' before sunset it sets 
down again. This is as invariable as the seasons, except 
in the very depths of winter. We may rely on it." 

She nodded. "We go where, then?" she inquired 
indifferently. 

Uiko turned towards the prow. "The Gospodinya 
Gessi suggested that we have never yet visited the Jeka 
arm," he suggested. 

Lucia, who was dabbling her hand in the water, rose 
and stepped under the halyards which Gugi had already 
begun to lash in place, and came aft. 

"It looks interesting," she said carelessly. "These 
open expanses of water and reed-covered lagoons have 
a sameness, do you see? Now the Jeka, — it is a regular 
fiord, they tell me, and pictiu'esque." 
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"Where you will," Katrine said, "as long as I am 
back by five. Your father, too, will be arriving then. 
You would wish to be home to meet him?'' 

Lucia's eyes were somberiy inquiring. " You are better 
informed of my father's movements than I myself, 
Signorina," she said. "He arrives at five, does he? 
You are sure of it — how?" 

"Signor Agnew arrives then. The construction train 
therefore arrives then. It follows that Signor Gessi 
arrives then. That is good reasoning, is it not?" 

"Yes," said Lucia quickly. "I know that the Signor 
Intendente arrives again to-night. But he mentioned no 
hour." 

"No?" 

There was something in Katrine's tone which seemed 
to whip her companion's complacence into irritation — 
something superior, something condescending. The color 
showed duskily in Lucia's cheek. 

"He is not a creature of hours and appointments, 
Signor Agnew," she said. "He drops in imexpectedly. 
He comes when he can, and is welcome." 

"You must not spoil him, Signorina Gessi. You must 
not let him do with you as he likes." 

The tone of pleasant patronage had not left her voice. 
She spoke as an elder might speak to a child — instruct- 
ively, with a hint, indeed, of authority. And Lucia's 
color deepened. 

She shot a keen glance at her companion — a look 
which was wrathful and incredulous and questioning — 
and leaned forward. 

"You speak of the Signor Intendente — as if you 
owned him," she said. 

For a moment there was a silence. 
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And then Katrine laughed gayly, but still with a 
reserve of condescension. 

"In America we women own all the men," she ex- 
plained. "They have to do as they are told, if they 
want us to be nice to them." 

" Then they are puppets, not men," said her companion 
promptly. "The Signor Agnew is not a puppet." 

Katrine nodded gravely. "No, he is not a puppet, 
Signorina. You are not the first to discover it." 

" And yet, he does as he is told? And you are nice to 
hun?" 

"Not always, my dear Signorina. Not always." 

Lucia looked at her reflectively. "Does that answer 
the first part of my question or the second?" she asked. 
"Are you ever nice to him? And how nice? I do not 
understand what an American lady may or may not do 
to win a man. We Italians draw our cavaliers to us. 
We do not plead, we conmiand." 

Katrine smiled enigmatically. "Signor Agnew is not 
easy to conmiand," she answered. 

" All men can be commanded, but not when they know 
it is a command," said Lucia. "Signor Agnew is no 
different from the rest." 

Katrine laughed. " Have n't we changed places? " she 
asked. " It was I who suggested that men must be kept 
in submission, and you who denied it. Now you are 
all for oiu* proper feminine authority — to me who never 
challenged it." 

"Because I have learned to conmiand," said Lucia 
defiantly, "and you have not. To bear authority one's 
soul must be in the matter. Have you a soul? You 
never let it look out of your eyes. Your blood is cold — 
with the cold of the North." 
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Katrine leaned back upon her cushions with an air of 
cheerful self-satisfaction. "We are both of the North — 
Signor Agnew and I," she said slowly. 

The breath came from between Lucia's lips in a little 
gasp. Her hand quivered upon the gunwale. 

"Let me direct your attention to one simple fact in 
nature," she said, and her voice was rasping in its inten- 
sity. "Did you note Uiko's reliance on the set of the 
wind — north in the heat of the day, south with the 
coolness and the sunset? That was because he knew 
that warmth seeks the cold, and cold the warmth. But 
cold turn to cold? Never, Signorina, never!" 

Katrine trailed her hand in the water. Her tone was 
still pleasantly indifferent and condescending. 

"Perhaps you have more experience of men than I/' 
she allowed. " But not, I think, of Signor Agnew." 

"The instincts of a true woman are not concerned with 
time," argued the other hotly. "They come to conclu- 
sions unerringly, where theu- — their interest is aroused." 

"Instincts — and interests — must not be permitted 
to get out of hand," said Katrine. "Both may be 
mistaken." 

Lucia rose. Her eyes were dilated; she stood, looking 
down at Katrine as if she held herself a conqueror, scorn- 
ing the vanquished. She laughed harshly, exultingly. 

"My instincts? I do not control them, Signorina. I 
let them have their will. Because I control the instincts 
of others. Because I command them, because they seek 
me — me. Because they cannot escape me. Because I 
am what I am. Because those who look upon me desire 
me. Because they — are men. And Signor Agnew? He, 
as I said, is no puppet. He — is a Man!" 

She stepped forward, holding herself erect. She passed 
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back to her former place in the bows, offering no other 
word. 

Katrine still smiled, and no longer enigmatically. 
The leaven of jealousy worked well. What is the first 
sign that an autocrat begins to doubt his autocracy? 
Boasting I He is not sure of himself. And so keeps 
declaring that he is sure, and reiterates it again and 
again. 

She turned her mind, at last, from meditation to the 
interest of her surroundings. Lucia still sat in the bows, 
but her poise of indifference had left her. She was look- 
ing about her eagerly; almost, indeed, with an air of 
expectation. The boat was running under the shadow 
of the great bluff which commands the narrow entrance 
of the Jeka arm of the lake. Uiko hauled down the 
sail. 

"We do not need to penetrate far up this channel, 
Gospodinya,'' he said. "From here you see all that is 
to be seen." 

Lucia turned towards him. "You mean that you do 
not intend getting out of the reach of the evening 
breeze," she sneered. "You have no intention of having 
to use the oars again if you can help it." 

" I thought that the Gospodinya would like to land," 
said the fisherman, unabashed. "This is the village of 
Jeka — on our right. I have a sister there." He looked 
suggestively and ingratiatingly at Katrine. 

She smiled. "I have no desire to land," she said. 
"But you may moor us for half an hour while you lay 
your offerings on the shrine of domestic affection. We 
will eat our lunch while we await you." 

"Not under the eye of these uncivilized barbarians," 
objected Lucia. "We shall be mobbed. Let us get 
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higher up, below the fort or castle, or whatever grandil- 
oquent name Esuli has given to his heap of ruins?" 

Uiko looked questioningly at Katrine. ^ 

"How far is it?" she temporized. The fisherman 
shrugged his shoulders. 

"A couple of kilometers, Gospodinya, and there is no 
breeze, not a vestige of one in this shut-in ravine. It 
will take us plenty of time; I could not guarantee our 
return by simset." 

JKatrine looked up the channel. The white walls of 
Esuli's habitation shone here and there between the 
patches of stunted oak and beech. A flag drooped lazily 
from the flagstaff which topped the spinnies. A hundred 
feet below, on the edge of the lake, was another building 
a boat-house, apparently — for, as she looked, a boat 
shot out into the open and came towards them. 

"Perhaps that is the bey himself," she said to Lucia, 
"Perhaps he will ask us in, to lunch." 

And Lucia laughed with a sudden excitement which 
Katrine failed to understand. The girl's eyes danced, 
her face was suddenly flushed, she looked at the approach- 
ing boat with eagerness. Did she expect to make another 
conquest of the Turk? Was her mind given over to con- 
siderations of this kind and this alone? Katrine shrugged 
her shoulders. Consciousness of sex seemed to be the 
dominating phase of the Italian character. To be so 
uplifted at the thought of meeting another man I And 
a Turk, too. How — how un-American I 

Uiko stared at the boat, frowning. It came along fast, 
propelled by six oars in the hands of men who had learned 
to row. Its sharp prow cut the surface, and it still headed 
for them imdeviatingly. The fisherman muttered to 
himself. 
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" If instead of the Gospodinya I had happened to have 
contraband on board," he mused, "I should have been 
swimming by now, for the reeds. What does he want — 
this jackal of a bey?" 

A moment later he frowned again doubtfully. For the 
boat did not lessen speed, and as it came nearer the 
figure who sat in the stem was revealed. It was not 
Esuli. 

The man who steered wore the uniform of a corporal 
of Zaptieh, and he bent his course and his eyes upon the 
fisherman's boat with obvious satisfaction. Wben he 
was within a hundred feet he shouted to his crew. The 
oars were flung inboard, the bowman turned, flourishing 
a boat-hook, and the two boats met side by side amid 
much creaking of Uiko's unstable planks. 

The steersman stood up and vaulted on to Katrine's 
cushions. He laid his hand upon the fisherman's shoulder. 

"Caught, my friend!" he cried exultingly. "Caught 
in the act!" 

Uiko made a startled movement which flung aside the 
other's grasp. The corporal whipped out a revolver and 
held it pointed at his prisoner's forehead. 

"None of that, child of a dog!" he cried threateningly. 
"Or else — " He made a very convincing motion of a 
finger towards the trigger. 

"What do you want of me?" cried the fisherman in 
amazement. "I am in charge of two ladies, as you see. 
Your bey will have the hide from your despicable body 
for this insult." 

Still holding the revolver, the corporal beckoned to one 
of his men to join him. He paid no attention to the 
volley of questions fired at him by the exasperated Uiko. 
He made a comprehensive gesture which included boat 
and passengers. 
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"Search!" he said laconically, and then turned with 
something of apology in his air to Katrine. 

"It is a matter of my duty," he explained with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders, and in ItaUan. 

"Your duty?" Katrine's surprise and anger were no 
less than Uiko's. "Your duty is to disturb a couple of 
ladies on a pleasure excursion? Your master sent you 
for that?" 

"No," said the man, and laughed exultingly. "No, 
Signora, he sent me for — this." 

He pointed to his imderling who, from beneath the 
cushions at Katrine's very feet, had drawn a package, 
which he held and weighed appraisingly in his two hands. 
And his face, too, was full of triumph. He echoed his 
leader's mirth. 

" Ha, my wily Uiko ! " he cried. " It was a fine thought. 
A pleasure exclusion, Gospodinyaf All the accessories of 
innocence! And now all the signs of offended astonish- 
ment." He snapped the string which bound the package. 
A stream of bright brass cartridges rattled to the floor. 

The corporal tweaked his captive's ear. He laughed 
again uproariously. His capture and his self-satisfaction 
in it seemed to have restored him his temper. 

" The Gospodinya hid those in your boat, good friend, 
did they not? The very things they would need on a 
pleasure exclusion, hey? You? In Allah's name you 
would scarcely recognize such things; you cannot con- 
ceive a use for them, peace seeker?" 

Katrine looked at the fisherman keenly. She expected 
to read in his face signs of guilt, of self-abasement, pos- 
sibly of resignation. She encountered instead unqual- 
ified amazement and indignation. A string of oaths 
rapped from Uiko's Ups. 
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"It b a trap — a trap — a trap!" he bawled resound- 
ingly. " As if I should risk such matters with Gospodinya 
in the boat!" He turned suddenly upon Gugi with a 
snarl. "Offspring of dirt! You were bought to work 
this shame upon me!" He struck out at him wildly. 

Gugi burst into an inarticulate blubber of protest, and 
Katrine, whose glance had traveled swiftly on towards 
the boy, felt sympathy for him. For here, too, was an 
astonishment which could not have been feigned. It 
was too undisguised, too transparent, to deceive. No, 
Gugi was not the culprit. 

And then Lucia's voice joined the chorus of protest. 

" It is an outrage — this ! " she cried. " What have we 
to prove that you have not placed these things there 
yourselves? We shall inunediately report you to your 
master." 

Katrine experienced a thrill of something like suspicion. 
The ^Vs gestures were stagy, her voice artificial, her 
pose utterly unconvincing. Why? Katrine confessed 
herself at a loss. 

With a business-like air the corporal motioned her to 
leave the bows. He himself took up his position there 
and flung the painter over the gunwale into the hands of 
one of his men. He settled himself down, his cocked 
revolver in very close vicinity to Uiko's head. Till these 
arrangements were completed to his satisfaction he 
offered no answer to the questions and invectives which 
the fisherman rained at him. 

"I shall hear your report to my master with much 
interest, Gospodinya. For the moment I am taking 
you both to explain to him why I find you accom- 
panying a notorious smuggler in his attempt to in- 
troduce cartridges from over the Montenegrin border. 
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The penalty for this act, for principals and accessories, 
is death!" 

He leaned back against the gunwale with a satisfied 
air and commanded his imderlings to row. As the six 
oars took the water the boats shot forward, one in the 
other's wake. The corporal smiled appreciatively. He 
leaned forward and tweaked Uiko's ear again. 

"Death,'' he reminded him gayly. "My courtier — 
my flower of breeding — death 1" 



CHAPTER XXVI 



ESULI'S HAND CLOSES 



THE Zaptieh's boat and its convoy reached the 
landing-place rapidly. It was a secluded and 
reed-girt spot and Katrine, as they approached it, be- 
came aware that what she had taken for a boat-house 
included a kiosk, thatched, open towards the full ex- 
panse of the lake, and furnished with chairs and a couple 
of little tables. 

A figure sat at ease in one of these, reaching lazily for a 
pair of binoculars as the boat drew near. The figure 
rose and came forward to the edge of the little terrace 
which commanded the landing-place and the forest of 
reeds below. They recognized Esuli, leaning his elbows 
upon the parapet and staring down at them with imcon- 
cealed astonishment. He gave a sudden exclamation, 
left his post, and hurried towards a flight of steps which 
gave directly upon the landing-place. As he appeared 
the corporal stood up and saluted. 

There was a faint splash among the reeds which were 
rustling below the gunwale. It was followed by a shout 
of warning from the bey, a muttered encomium from 
Uiko, while the place occupied a moment before by Gugi 
was empty. The boy had leaped as an otter leaps, al- 
most 83 silently, and now, swimming and diving as an 
otter swuns and dives, he was lost in the wilderness of 
green which covered the shallow acres of the foreshore. 
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The corporal, carried away by sudden excitement, 
would have sprung mto the water. His master thim- 
dered a conunand to remain where he was and guard, at 
least, one of his prisoners. But the remaining Zaptieh 
were on land, and racing along the bank of rushes be- 
fore Esuli had time to reach the tiny wharf. They ran, 
they shouted, they splashed into the mud banks, but, 
for the moment, without success. Gugi remained unseen. 

The bey, regaining his self-possession after the first 
instant of exasperation, addressed them with ominous 
calm. They were to guard the shore. Without their 
prisoner they were not to move so much as an inch. The 
boy was in the patch of rushes. Sooner or later he would 
emerge or drown. His body, animate or inanimate, must 
accompany the six guardians before they enjoyed the 
privileges of food or sleep. And then he turned with 
elaborate courtesy to greet the new arrivals. 

"Signorinal" he said, with an air which implied a de- 
lighted amazement. ^'Signorina, Fate is smiling upon 
me incredibly to-day." 

She looked up at him for a moment, silently. His eyes 
seemed to convey all that his words expressed, and yet 
with a difference. They smiled, but the smile was not 
convincing — was, indeed, inhuman. Pleasure was 
there, but the pleasure of the hawk eying the covey in 
the stubble. Instinct told her that their arrival was not 
imexpected, that Chance had had no hand in it. Uiko 
had been betrayed. 

She answered him with a little bow which was stud- 
iedly frigid. 

"I hope you can rectify the stupidity of your man, 
your Excellency, and release our boatman with the ut- 
most expedition," she answered. "It would be of the 
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highest inconvenience to Signorina Gressi and myself to 
be unduly detained." 

The wave of his hand expressed entire acquiescence. 

"But, of course, esteemed Signorina. My services are 
yours to command. As yet I am entirely in the dark. I 
received a message that my man had put out to arrest 
smugglers. Surely you, of all people, have not Monte- 
negrin tobacco concealed in your luncheon basket?" 

And he continued to smile, with pleasant and artificial 
bewilderment. 

The corporal stood up, saluted, and spoke rapidly. 
The smile faded from EsuU's face, was replaced by a 
thoughtful air, became, finally, a frown of doubt and 
dehberation. He put half a dozen questions to his imder- 
ling, who repUed for the most part with monosyllables. 
He shrugged his shoulders as he turned again to Katrine. 

"This is a far graver affair than I thought, Signorina," 
he said. "The man who accompanies you — Uiko 
Vukic is, I understand, his name — had contraband in 
the boat — contraband of war. This you must admit, I 
fear." 

"Your man produced a packet of cartridges from under 
a cudiion upon which I had a few minutes before been 
sitting. I could not have done this without being incon- 
venienced by it," said Katrine quietly. "The obvious 
inference, therefore, is that it was not there. Uiko had 
no possible chance of placing it there between whiles. 
You will not be surprised, then, when I accuse your man 
of having placed it there for purposes of his own — to 
win promotion, perhaps, or favor." 

She looked at him significantly as she emphasized the 
two last words. 

He threw out his hands. "Signorina!" he protested. 
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"Signorina! This insults my men, and, indirectly, 
myself." 

"You think so?" Katrine's voice was icy. "Yet 
nobody touched those cushions since our start, save the 
Signorina Gessi, myself, and yoiu" man." 

He made a repudiating gesture, as he turned towards 
Lucia. "Signorina!" he cried obsequiously. "You 
too? Do you conciu" in this monstrous accusation?" 

She raised her eyes to his with a queer hint of diffi- 
dence which was entirely foreign to them, and shook her 
head. 

"I have no facts to guide me," she answered. "But 
you cannot expect me to accuse this man, or any one 
else," she added, with an odd glance at her companion. 

He stood looking from one to the other with dominating 
eyes, then shook his head. 

"I am in a great difficulty," he confessed. "On one 
side duty, on the other inclination. It is impossible for 
me to release your man, Signorina. The charge is too 
grave." 

Uiko bent towards her. He spoke in a breathless 
whisper. 

"Gospodinya! For the sake of God do not desert me I 
By Saint Basil and all saints I swear to you that I had 
no hand in this. I have smuggled^ — but with you — 
never! Witness for me, Gospodinya! Prevail with this 
accursed! Or else — " he finished with a shrug, "my 
race is run," he sighed, pessimistically. 

The blood rushed to Katrine's face. In every fiber of 
her being she knew that, for purposes of his own, the 
bey was playing with Jier. But pity, indignation, a 
sense of racial pride, or what you will, stirred in her to 
protect Uiko. She stood up. 
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"I will sponsor this man and return with him to- 
morrow/' she said. "Give him into my charge. Fix 
what guarantee you like; my father will pay it if it be- 
comes necessary/' 

"Signorina/' he said gravely. "For an act of war, 
and it is no less, no bail can be given. I doubt, I very 
much doubt, if my oath to my sovereign permits me to 
take even your own parole till this matter has been 
sifted. What am I to think? Munitions of war brought 
across the border to men who are always in chronic re- 
volt? You have learned the measure of loyalty these Al- 
banians show? Those concerned in such a deed released 
with no more than a reprimand! Governors of far wider 
provinces than this have been degraded for many an act 
less weak. The code of my sovereign is rigid, Signor- 
ina, — rigid and far reaching as his justice. And that is 
flawless 1" 

A throb of imeasiness passed through Katrine's heart. 
You implicate me!" she said sternly. 
It was the act of — of a woman," allowed Esuli. 
"That you understood the graveness of it I do not for 
one moment suspect. But that this son of dishonor de- 
ceived you into complying with his nefarious designs 
seems possible, Signorina. Did he say it was tobacco, 
perchance, and you turned a complacent eye away from 
so petty an act of contraband? That is so excusable 
in one of so kindly a nature as yourself, but the con- 
sequences, Signorina, the consequences? Deplorable I 
Deplorable!" 

He shook his head. A little deprecating murmur 
escaped him. 

Katrine's eyes flashed. "I have told you expressly 
that I knew nothing of this matter. I will go further. 
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I specifically accuse your man of having designed and 
executed this despicable fraud 1" 

EsuU bowed rigidly. "You leave no course open to 
me but one, Signorina," he said. "You must remain 
here to prove yoiu* point or bear the brunt of your re- 
sponsibility in making it. You impeach my men and 
therefore me, and I cannot allow this matter to die. 
To-morrow an inquiry will be opened. For the moment 
I must ask you to accept my hospitality and must re- 
quire your parole not to evade it." 

Katrine looked up at him with incredulous eyes. "I 
am to consider myself a prisoner — I?" she asked, and 
Esuli's bow was an aflSirmative. 

She stood up and stepped ashore. "Then I refuse to 
acquiesce in it and I give no parole," she said. "But I 
lay upon you, Excellency, the responsibility of arresting 
an American citizen on this grotesque charge. You may 
find it a heavy one to bear." 

He bent his shoulders obsequiously. "It is your own 
displeasure which hurts me most, Signorina," he said 
quietly, "but even that, when my duty requires it, I 
must bring myself to face." 

He turned and gave rapid orders to the corporal. A 
moment later Uiko's wrists were lashed behind his back 
and he was being goaded up the path in the direction of 
the buildings. The bey gave a keen glance in the direc- 
tion of the six Zaptieh who were sedulously and sullenly 
guarding the reed patch. They looked towards him. He 
did not speak but his eyes were eloquent. They turned 
to their wardership of the shore with a sudden shivering 
zeal. 

The grinmess died from the bey's face. He pointed 
up the path. Katrine took a step or two along it, but 
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Luda Gessi's voice, in sudden indignation, checked 
her. 

" I do not come I " she objected loudly. " Some means 
of returning me to Vodra must be accomplished!'' 

The bey turned towards her impertiu"bably. "I am 
afraid you must share the responsibilities impUed in 
your companionship, Signorina," he said. 

Her excitement increased. "How dare you!" she 
cried. "I have no responsibility; I have simply done as 
I have been told to do! I demand to be given my liberty 
and a boatman's help. I will not remain." 

Esuli shook his head. "Yes, Signorina," he said dis- 
passionately. "You remain." 

She strode towards him — she shouted in his face — 
she became the virago unashamed. 

"You think to make a tool of me — of me?" she 
cried. "Are you threatening me — the daughter of 
Carlo Gessi? And do you happen to remember what 
Carlo Gessi represents?" 

"He is no doubt an important fimctionary of the great 
Bir Railway, but even his daughter becomes amenable 
to the laws of the country it pervades," said the bey, 
and there was some small shaft of humor lighting his 
somber gaze. 

"The Bir Railway!" She spat into the dust as a 
gutter wench of Catania spits to show her gutter scorn. 
"What is the Road to me — who know that another 
year will see every rail and tie torn from its resting-place 
and every tunnel and embankment a ruin? The Road, 
indeed! I know no road but the one which you will 
tread if you run coimter to the Society whose daughter 
I am — the Society — " 

A stone rolled down the slope from above and crashed 
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through the herbage to her feet. That it had been set 
rolling by the foot of a passer-by on the path above was 
evident, for some one was descending the path. Some 
one who whistled gayly, a Ulting catchy air, with stac- 
cato flourishes — one which had been shrill in Gessi's 
ears a day or two before on the Gorac embankment. 

Lucia gave a startled exclamation as the stone settled 
almost at her feet, and then flung up her head in a listen- 
ing attitude of the hound thrown out who hears the dis- 
tant chorus of the pack in cry. The flush died from her 
cheek. A mask of impassivity — or was fear the emo- 
tion, Katrine asked, as she watched — seemed to settle 
upon her face. 

The whistler came pacing round the comer, came to a 
halt in sudden surprise, and then stood uncovered, bow- 
ing elaborately. 

"Signorinal" exclaimed Sarrasco, his voice as elo- 
quent of amazement and satisfaction as Esuli's own had 
been. "Signorina!" 

Katrine looked at him stonily. During the last few 
minutes a sense of nightmare seemed to inclose her. 
Through the weeks she had been losing her American, 
her civilized standpoints, but without conviction. She 
realized into what a world of hitherto incredible circum- 
stance she had entered, but in it, she had never got the 
sensation of being of it. She regarded its crude emo- 
tions, its intrigues, its savagery, as one would regard 
them who saw them as a series of animate pictures upon 
the stage. Truly enough she was bringing her energies to 
influence circumstance in them, but from outside — or 
so she considered. She herself, she would have deter- 
mined, was not amenable to its chances as were the native 
performers. Her hints were to be at the service of the 
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author — or the impresario — not of the actors. And 
now she found herself a leadmg member of the cast. For 
again her instincts served her. She knew absolutely and 
completely that she was involved in some intrigue — 
even now she had a dim and undefined nature of its im- 
port — which was to affect herself, those she held dear, 
those with whom she was associated. And it was to cul- 
minate its results against the project against which all 
results seemed to culminate — the Road. Esuli was an 
instrument of the conspiracy, and here stood another, 
Sarrasco. And she, a well-bred, advanced American 
woman, found herself arrayed against such as these — 
experts in intrigue, relentless in savagery, men steeped 
in knavery to their fingers' ends. She gave a little won- 
dering gasp as she dwelled on it. 

A certain exasperation seized her. The ineffectualness 
of it all, of the waste of energy, and talent, and time which 
might be used in the van of progress by men who were 
not utterly given over to self-service as were these who 
stood before her! She conceived a sudden loathing for 
them, for their methods, for all the old-world knavery 
for which they stood. She would bare her weapons; she 
would not stoop to fence with such as these. 

She looked the Italian in the eyes and nodded towards 
the white-faced girl beside her. 

"You used this tool, then?'' she said contemptuously. 
"It came near to turning in your hand." 

Sarrasco threw out his open palms with a gesture of 
bewilderment. 

"I am of an astounding denseness, Signorina," he 
deprecated, "but your meaning is — what?" 

"I think — I know — that you lie I" she said coldly. 
" You or yoiu" confederate," she let the loathing in her eyes 
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include the Turk, "hired this woman to play her sorry 
treachery for you. It was she, after all, who hid those 
cartridges to be foimd." 

Sarrasco stared from her to Esuli. His shoulders rose 
and fell with a sort of despairing wonder. 

"I am at a loss, utteriy at a loss!" he confessed. The 
bey eyed him with sympathetic appreciation. 

"The Siporina Gresham has a grievance against us 
which it will take time and intelligence to investigate," 
he said gently. "I have no alternative but to make her 
my guest meanwhile." 

The Itahan smiled vivaciously. " But that is from our 
point of view, delightful!" he cried. "I deplore any in- 
conveniences you may be put to, Signorina, but con- 
sider the brightness you will bring into our purely mas- 
culine lives. Consider itl" 

She made him no answer. She stepped forward slowly 
up the path which EsuU again indicated with a defer- 
ential wave of the hand. Lucia stayed, irresolute, 
watching for orders, as it seemed, from Sarrasco's beaming 
eyes. 

He looked at her, smiling still, but this time posses- 
sively and appraisingly. A tiny unseen shudder shook 
her. 

"And the Signorina Gressi?" he queried. "She refuses 
to be separated from her companion? But that is what 
had to be expected. The bonds between them have 
grown strong through these weeks of companionship. 
And the proprieties are served, too, are they not? You 
will play chaperon to each other? Each will be to each 
the severest of duennas?" 

She dropped her eyes, find followed Katrine without 
another word. Behind them the two men closed in 
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abreast, walking as warders walk, with impassive watch- 
fulness. And to Katrine, looking up at the white walls 
of the house on the hillside above her, it seemed that the 
prison had already inclosed her in its grip. She dug her 
nails into the palm of her hand to convince herself that 
this was indeed no nightmare, that the almanac had not 
slipped back the centuries to leave her the unconscious 
victim of an age of barbarism. No, this was the year of 
oiu* Lord, one thousand nine hundred and nine I America 
was ten days' steam away. And she was Katrine Gre- 
sham, a prisoner of Fate. She walked on, as the sleep- 
walker walks, seeing the inward vision alone. 

Down by the lakeside the ZapHehs plunged and splashed 
through the reed bed, shouting to each other acrimoni- 
ously. They saw the broad expanse of green, the long 
vista of thfe lake, and out in the current a collection of 
withered herbage amassed by the wind and borne by it 
far into the gathering dusk. 

But of Gugi they saw nothing. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE CARDS ARE ON THE TABLE 
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or artistically done^ my dear Gordon. Not 
convincing. 

The artificial, exaggerated start with which Gordon 
Glaisher had greeted Katrine as she stepped into the 
veranda which fronted the courtyard of the main build- 
ing became a very real pulse of amazement at her words. 
There was contempt in her tone but no surprise. He 
cast a keen glance of inquiry at Esuli. The bey, by a 
slight lift of the eyebrows, explained that he, too, shared 
his guest's astonishment. 

" But — but this is stupefying I " he stammered. " You 
yourself, Katrine — heref " 

She made a weary little gesture of protest. "There is 
no need for that pose," she said. "I don't think I was 
unexpected, was I? I see no reason to beUeve that you 
have been left outside this conspiracy. Perhaps I hardly 
grasp the inunediate results you expect it to have, but I 
have not had the benefit of even a beginner's course in 
intrigue, till lately. What are you doing here, Gordon, 
and why do you do it?" 

His color went and came. His eyes shifted, his dis- 
concertment was almost pitiful. 

"I am here in — in consultation, Katrine," he said. 
"The Road? I came here directly in its interests. I 
used my hoUday to gain information about the possibil- 
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ities — of the future. I have to give convmcing reasons 
to the public if I am to float the further issue which will 
make its completion possible. I — I am seeking them at 
first hand." 

His assurance^ his glibness, increased as he spoke. 
This, it was easy to beUeve, was the lesson which he had 
prepared to recite at their meeting. Her refusal to make 
their encounter run on the lines he had prepared had, at 
first, put him at a disadvantage. He was recovering. 

She smiled, but with no sign of acquiescence. "You 
did not consider that the most detailed information was 
to be gained from my father — and your partner?" 

He shook his head. "No," he said quietly, and his 
self-possession was his own again. "No, I had reasons 
to think otherwise. He is being led astray, if what I hear 
is correct, by his engineer. This line cannot be built 
upon a remunerative basis, Katrine. As a business 
proposition, I have to set my face against it." 

He was dignified, important, entirely the conscientious 
business man again in every aspect. 

"And your reasons?" 

"Very complicated and detailed ones, needing special 
knowledge to comprehend them," he said. "But they 
all come back to one starting-point — expense. No 
future traflSc can be made to pay interest on the needful 
outlay. That I find conclusive." 

" Ah ! " Her voice was ominously indifferent. " But a 
new company, obtaining the already accomplished work 
at wreckers' prices, might make a very reasonably good 
profit, either by completing and opening the line, or by 
threatening to do so and bargaining with those who 
cannot afford to see this culmination — the Austrians, 
for instance?" 
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There was a queer silence. From behind Esuli's back 
she heard the long intake of breath hiss between Sar- 
rasco's lips. Over the bey's face a mask-like expression 
of impertm*bability had fallen which, however, was not 
convincing. Glaisher's face was mottled; odd patches 
of red and white dappled it. He blinked. 

Katrine laughed. "There I" she said. "I have flung 
the cards on the table. We know where we stand, all 
of us. You can enjoy a new experience, Signor Com- 
mandante — and you, your Excellency, — you can be 
absolutely frank." 

Esuli made a little gesture of despair. "You speak in 
enigmas, Signorina," he deplored. "Your meanmg com- 
pletely evades me." 

She wheeled to confront him. "You cling to your 
illusion, then? " she asked. " Does yoiu* etiquette demand 
that? You may cheat, but you may never own it, not 
once?" 

Glaisher frowned. "It is my host whom you are 
insulting, Katrine," he said. "Please remember that I" 

"How am I to arrive at bluntness?" she asked calmly. 
" I am waiting to discuss questions with you. You refuse 
to show me your standpoint." 

"Our obtuseness endeavors to probe for yours, Sig- 
norina," said Sarrasco obsequiously. Esuli nodded. 

"I had informed the Signorina that I should open an 
inquiry on the comparatively small matter of this after- 
noon's unfortunate incident. She, it now appears, is 
sitting in judgment on wider issues, which at present 
are beyond my intelligence," he confessed. 

She looked round meditatively at the three men. 
And of the three Glaisher recognized that her glance, in 
meeting his, held more than scorn. It was wonder. 
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And in his heart the discomfiture of the discovered knave 
was suddenly engulfed by a sort of rage of shame. For 
he understood instinctively, that her astonishment was 
not directed at him — at his presence there — at his 
attitude towards circumstance. No, it was directed at 
herself. "I admitted this man to intimacy," she was 
reflecting. "I even contemplated being his wife. In 
God's name, how — and why? " 

So incisive was the instinct that he made as if he 
would retort to the unspoken question with bluster^ 
meeting scorn with scom. 

"I am being called on to answer for an act of conceal- 
ment," he said. " I have no reason to meet such a charge 
patiently, Katrine, from you." 

She inclined her head gravely. "No," she agreed. "I 
was not straight with you once, Gordon; I allow it, I con- 
fessed it. But circumstances, more than I myself, were 
at fault. I did not grasp the situation." 

"As you have grasped what you believe to be the truth 
of this one?" His voice was sarcastic and firmer* The 
shock of his self-abasement was passing. 

"As I grasp what I know to be truth, in this one," 
she agreed. "Am I to be plainer with you yet?" 

"It would be better," he said, and laughed harshly. 
"At present your intelligence moves on higher spheres 
than we can reach. We are completely in the dark; I 
think I may permit myself to speak for all of us." 

Sarrasco hunched his shoulders to the highest point of 
incredulity. Esuli bowed a sort of plaintive assent. 

"It needs few enough words," she said, "This is 
what you and your imderlings have proved to us who 
are building what you labor to destroy. You, Com- 
mandante," she pointed at him denouncingly, "you have 




Witli a comprehensive sweep of her arm she indicated the 
two men who stood beside him. 
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been hired to effect, by assassination or such other 
methods as your talents are familiar with, the death of 
the man on whom the success of the Bir enterprise prin- 
cipally hangs. That is my father. So far you have 
failed. You," she turned and confronted Esuli, "work 
for the same object and have had yoiu* price — from the 
same quarter, but you have your private bias as well. 
You see in this line one more weapon pointed at the heart 
of the old regime in your country — the one in which 
your self-interest hopes to climb. You work, then, for 
more than gold. You work because you see destruction 
for your hopes in not working. That is your position. 
Like your confederate, you have tried to make assassi- 
nation yoiu* weapon, but have failed also, and more than 
once. Each attempt makes opportunities fewer, and the 
time, by your own expectation, may be growing short. 
Does that make you start? Walls have ears, they say. 
So, believe me. Excellency, have waters, and this lake 
of yours has learned more secrets of yours than that one. 
And now, Gordon, we come to you. You are here — 
why? Because something in you which I, and you your- 
self, did not suspect six months ago, has come to the top. 
Something racial, perhaps, some throwback to instincts 
familiar to your breed but foreign to the land of your 
birth. You have been injiured. You have brooded; you 
have magnified; you have struck back. And you have 
tried to strike hard, and you have sought to use any 
weapon which will make the blow effective. And so 
you have come to these I" With a comprehensive 
sweep of her arm she indicated the two men who 
stood beside him and hstened, as they had hstened 
to their own condemnation, with impertiurbable, 
ominous calm. 
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He stood looking at her darkly, wrathfully, but for 
the moment m silence. It was the bey who broke it. 

"You are making my task more difficult with every 
word, Signorina," he said gravely. "You indict not only 
myself, and that is of little enough consideration, but 
you have insulted the master whose beneficent rule has 
made our land what it is. Your words prove that you 
have dabbled in sedition — that sedition which is all too 
deplorably the common talk of the moment. These are 
matters not to be put aside." 

She smiled and nodded confidently. "Sedition?" she 
repeated. "I can support the charge. Excellency, in 
this land better than in some others. But how have I 
offended? Outline my crime to me broadly." 

"You share the standpoint, if there is any meaning in 
your words, of the enemies of my master. You must 
have shared their coimcils. That also, I regret to say, 
must become a matter for investigation." 

"Here?" she asked laconically. And she still smiled. 
If he expected to shake her imperturbability, he failed. 

"Here, or where necessity and the instructions of my 
superiors direct," he said. 

"It will be a matter of time?" she submitted. 

"Possibly." 

"You will inform my father fully?" 

A curious expression woke and almost immediately 
died in the bey's face. 

"Your father will be informed," he said. There was 
a queer hesitation over the last word. 

She looked at him keenly. Her instinct responded to 
something latent in his words, or in his voice. 

"Indeed, I myself will have the regrettable task of in- 
forming him/' he added. "And as soon as possible." 
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"Thank you/' she said amiably. "Then for the pres- 
ent we put the matter from our minds. I retire — to my 
cell?" 

"You and the Signorina Gessi will, I fear, have to put 
up with some restraint," he agreed gravely. "Discom- 
forts I will do my best to mitigate for you, Signorina. 
Have the kindness to follow me." 

With another bow he led the way into the shadows 
which the dusk flung athwart her prison. 



CHAPTER XXVin 

THE SNAR£R SNARED 

AS Esuli's launch sidled up to the wharf edge at 
Vodra a sudden and apparently electric thrill of 
anticipation seemed to grip the onlookers. He himself 
had been sitting at the tiller behind the small cabin 
unseen. As his tall figure stood erect a sort of restrained 
murmur rose from half a hundred workmen who were 
scattered about the square, enjoying what appeared to 
be a universal holiday. 

They were Albanians, most of them. Some one saw 
and recognized the governor of the district. Esuli 
heard his name being passed from mouth to mouth. 
All eyes were upon him; here and there a hoarse laugh 
biurst from the lips of the staring men — a laugh which 
seemed to imply an amazement for which he had no key. 
His face was mask-like as ever, but a tinge of uneasiness 
impregnated his mind. As his engineer cast the painter 
into the waiting hand of an Italian trackman on the 
bank, the Turk hesitated, his foot on the gunwale. 
There was something out of the common a-f oot — some- 
thing he did not understand. 

The man who held the painter had not lashed it to 
the pile. He bent over it and suddenly, from below his 
lowered head, Esuli heard a single word repeated in a 
fierce whisper. 
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"Go!" the fellow breathed with Italian shrillness. 
"Go!" 

Esuli had met emergency before. His foot fell back 
from the gmiwale. He spoke quickly to the engineer. 
Without question the man jerked the painter from the 
hand which held it loosely enough and leaped for the 
engine lever. Esuli himself dropped beside the tiller. 
The propeller began to throb. 

A voice on the embankment hailed him. He took no 
notice. It echoed again, insistently — " Halt ! " 

He looked up. The most engrossing object he dis- 
covered in the immediate foreground was the muzzle of 
a rifle, levelled at his chest. The holder of it was Jovan 
Baco. He stood not thirty yards distant. 

"It would be best to pay attention. Excellency," he 
said grimly. " I do not usually miss, at twenty times the 
distance. Here," he shrugged his shoulders, "the odds 
against you are a thousand to one." 

Slowly and with no sign of agitation EsuU nodded to 
his engineer. The propeller ceased to revolve. Esuli 
stepped ashore. 

"You may consider yourself under arrest," he told 
Jovan dispassionately. "An arrest which, for the mo- 
ment, I have no means to enforce. We wait." 

Jovan shook his head. "The period of waiting is 
over," he said. "That yom* Excellency will be the first 
to recognize." 

He looked round. A roar of laughter burst from the 
watching crowd. Some of the young men made deplor- 
able gestures at their governor, gestures of derision 
which spoke volumes for the want of refinement in their 
wit. Half a dozen of them fell upon the workman whose 
warning had failed of its object. 
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"Here is one of them!" they cried wrathfully. "He 
spoke; it must have been some word of his that made 
him hesitate!" 

"Probably," agreed Jovan. "We cannot reach his 
traitorous soul, but his body might be cleansed effectually. 
And at once!" 

They laughed again, drowning the entreaties of the 
victim in uproar. The struggling wretch was raised 
shoulder high by twenty willing hands, poised, swimg 
backwards and forwards to gain impetus, and then shot 
out on to the calm bosom of the lake. He made a most 
stupendous splash. 

The uneasiness in Esuli's mind had become intense 
apprehension. He looked at Jovan. 

"It is the Signor Proprietor whom you wish to inter- 
view?" said the Albanian. "You will find him at your 



service." 



He made a motion to lead the way to Gresham's 
hut. After a moment's hesitation Esuli nodded and 
followed. 

Jovan knocked and without awaiting a reply opened 
the door. He announced his visitor without preamble 
and omitting the use of any title. 

"Murad Esuli," he said gravely and ushered the visi- 
tor in. 

A man rose from the table at which he sat with Gres- 
ham — a man clad in military imif orm, who looked at 
Esuli gravely. 

A queer throb of emotion flickered in Esuli's eye. 
His hand, which lay upon the hilt of his saber, twitched. 
And then he spoke — a monosyllable as if comprehension 
had reached him suddenly but with absolute clearness. 

"Ah!" he conunented dryly, and then stood silent. 
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The other nodded. "Yes, it has come, my friend. 
You stayed on the wrong side too long. We rose and 
seized the Sultan yesterday. The Government is in our 
hands. The regeneration has begun. And it is I who 
am delegated by the Central Authority to take your place. 
You are, like your master, deposed." 

"I shall require my proofs." Esuli's voice was in per- 
fect command. 

The other nodded again. "They will be complete and 
drastic," he agreed. "You are to be arrested for cor- 
rupt and unworthy government, for subornation, for re- 
ceiving bribes, for failing to safeguard, and attempting 
to molest, foreigners carrying a special Sultan's sanction. 
The tale of your offenses is complete, even up to last 
night." 

Gresham had not spoken. After the first glance at 
Esuli his eyes had been reserved for the man at his side. 
His glance had in it something of not wholly extin- 
guished amazement which was accounted for, perhaps, by 
the fact that the latter's imiform covered the body of his 
ex-valet, Vilip. 

But now he turned and confronted his visitor. "Will 
you explain the kidnaping of my daughter and her com- 
panion yesterday?" he asked coldly. 

Again Esuli hesitated, though his mind worked with 
lightning rapidity. Somehow they knew all. How? 
Explanation evaded him. 

And then a shuffling sound came from the inner room. 
The door was pushed back. A short figure entered, lean- 
ing on the arm of a taller. It was Gugi, pale-faced, ex- 
hausted, his vitality sucked from him by stress and 
privation, who was supported forward into the center of 
the room by Agnew's arm. 
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He said nothing, but he stood looking up at Esuli with 
quiet, unemotional, but satisfied eyes. 

"This youth's story is naturally well known to you," 
explained Vilip, quietly. "Within the last hour it has 
become equally so to us. You came here, did you not, to 
bargain? Miss Gresham was in your hands. The price 
of her liberty was to be — what? We can guess, can 
we not?" 

"And my price, — for all the anxiety and despair of 
this last night? What is to pay me for that? " demanded 
Gresham, with sudden fierceness. "By the God who 
made me, you '11 pay and pay double if any single hair of 
her head has been harmed." 

Agnew nodded. "Yes," he said, and there was some- 
thing grim in the restrained fury of his voice which sent 
a queer throb of apprehension through Esuli's soul. 

He looked at his accusers with a calculating glance. 
In the course of his career Esuli had had to come to de- 
cisions with some promptitude. He had only seconds in 
which to make up his mind, but it is due to his courage 
— a courage bom, perhaps, of fatalism — that he refused 
to see himself beaten. A plan was matured in his exceed- 
ingly alert brain in that short period of hesitation. He 
bowed, with a gesture of resignation. 

"Your daughter, Mr. Gresham, is, I regret to say, in 
custody for being a party to an offense against the laws of 
this country which I am, or have been, sent here to 
enforce. I had come to explain her situation to you, to 
give you, and to hear, advice." 

"We have plenty at your service, my friend," said 
Vilip. "Advice is a conunodity very plentiful in the 
ranks of the Young Turk Party. We have never been 
niggardly with it, and your late master has received it 
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from us in abounding measure. I hope you may make 
better use of our liberality in this than he found time to. 
But by advice you do not mean, by any chance, bargain- 
ing, compromise?" 

Esuli smiled. "Does the name matter?" he asked. 
** I would merely suggest to Mr. Gresham that the digni- 
fied course would be an apology on behalf of his daughter, 
and a withdrawal, in her company, from the district. 
That I could make this course an acceptable one to my 
superiors I do not doubt." 

"I doubt it exceedingly; in fact my doubts amount 
to convictions," said the ex-valet. "For, good friend, 
you are forgetting who your new superiors are." 

Esuli's eyelids moved in a quiver which, however, fell 
short of a blink. 

"Am I to be satisfied with your word in this matter?" 
he asked. 

" I will endeavor to make it convincing," said the other. 
He moved to the door, opened it, and uttered a name. 

Jovan Baco entered. 

"You will see to — this," said Vilip. 

The Albanian nodded and made a little gesture towards 
the still open door. Esuli's brown cheeks took on a 
shade of yellow. He looked significantly at Jovan's 
still unslimg rifle. 

"You propose being convincing indeed?" he queried. 

Vilip frowned. "You judge others by your own in- 
stincts," he said. "No, my friend, we are not assassins. 
You will be sent in due course to appear before the Gen- 
eral Court Martial. For the present use your leisure to 
perfect your defense. It must needs be a sound one." 

Esuli's shrug conveyed assent and fatalism. "Force 
is with you," he answered. "I should like to see a cer- 
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tain Signor Gessi, if I have the name right. His daugh- 
ter, who accompanied Miss Gresham and shares her 
detention, charged me with messages to him. It is pos- 
sible that his fatheriy feelings have been disturbed and 
need reassurance." 

Vilip looked at Gresham. The latter nodded. Esuli 
bowed amiably and turned towards the door. "Then, 
for the moment, good-by," he said, and passed out into 
the square at Jovan's side. 

The latter looked at him with a meditative and doubt- 
ful glance. He felt, somehow, that though his prisoner 
was safe, something, some influence, had escaped him 
which a moment or two before had still been in custody. 
For EsulL's bearing was arrogant again when it should, 
by weight of circumstance, have been overwhelmed. 

His glance, in leaving his prisoner, encountered an- 
other figure, one which he reviewed with a certain ex- 
pectant curiosity. It was (Jessi, hastening towards them, 
his aspect menacing, his eyes passionate with such fury 
as the Sicilian, and he alone, knows how to make dra- 
matic and yet untinged with exaggeration. 

"This is your man," he informed Esuli. "A different 
class of father to the Signor Proprietor. He seems 
annoyed." 

Esuli halted. "You are the Signor Gessi?" he asked. 

The Italian looked at him. Did a message pass from 
the imperturbable eyes of the prisoner to those of his 
confronter? What goad lay in the glance? Jovan asked 
himself these questions throughout a situation which 
had become critical without a hint of warning. 

For the Italian, with a sudden shriek of rage, launched 
himself at the prisoner's throat. 

"My daughter!" he bellowed. "My daughter I It 
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is your unclean hands which have been laid upon her, 
dog of an infidel!" 

The two fell struggling to the earth. So closely were 
they entwined that the white teeth of the aggressor 
flashed within inches of the other's cheek. It was as 
though he would have bitten him. The two writhed and 
chattered and cursed, clinging to each other with the 
ferocity of dogs at the worry. The Albanian, despite 
his strength, tugged vainly to drag them apart. Fi- 
nally, he snatched up the rifle which he had laid aside to 
use his hands, and thrust the muzzle in Gessi's face. 

"Cease, wild cat!" he thundered. "Cease, or I fire!" 

With a snarl and an imprecation (Jessi dropped away 
from the other's grip. 

"BruUa Bestial*' he cried. "For the moment you 
win, for the moment 1 But wait, my unbaptized one, 
wait! I will see to your affairs yet!" 

He shook his fist at the Turk, cursed the Albanian 
with a string of fluent oaths, and passed on towards his 
hut. Esuli rose to his feet. 

" A dog and the son of a dog I " he conmiented. " Why 
did you not blow his unclean brains into the air?" 

Jovan grinned sourly. "Not for want of incUnation," 
he admitted. He continued to observe his prisoner with 
keenness as he led on towards the far side of the square. 
"You have little cause of quarrel with that one," he 
added, at last. " He did you no harm, as far as I can see, 
nor you him." 

EsuU gave him a magpie-like glance. 

"Your train of thought was his, my friend," he ob- 
served calmly. " It was not, apparently, for want of the 
inclination." 

Jovan shook his head in a manner which impUed that 
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he did not find conviction in this answer and ushered his 
charge into the hut which he shared with the foreman 
of his gang. 

Meanwhile, inside another hutGessi's show of wrath 
had fallen from him like a cloak. He was confronting 
his son Gaspare with sinister eyes of conunand. Below 
his hand lay upon the table a tiny note which he had 
written with haste but with no loss of precision. 

"The boat Ues in the reed patch two hundred paces 
from the shoreward end of the embankment," he said. 
"We hear many tales of your strength. If you wish to 
make them credible you will arrive at the Castle of Jeka 
within a couple of hoiu^." 

" I can row; it is well known that I can row," said the 
boy eagerly. "Give me the notel" 

"And you hand it on to the Conmiandante — into his 
hands and no other," ordered Gessi. " Is it understood? " 

"I understand," cried Gaspare. "Two hours? With 
the help of the Madonna and saints I will make it one and 
a half 1" 

He seized the tiny wedge of paper and passed across 
the square running. His father watched him with com- 
placent eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE BARGAINERS 

GOMMANDANTE SARRASCO sat in the kiosk 
above the landing-place below the Castle of Jeka, 
looking down the vista of the lake. He endeavored to 
pierce the eight miles of haze-covered distance which 
separated him from Vodra and to discover the smoke of 
his friend's returning launch. 

A vague sense of uneasiness mingled with his impa- 
tience. Esuli's negotiations were of a nature which 
necessitated little delay. He had goods to sell which his 
purchasers, in Sarrasco's opinion, had no option in refus- 
ing. There was one price and one alone. Surely the 
American Proprietor would value his daughter's safety 
above a mere matter of pride? Where, then, was the 
need for chaffering? Miss Gresham would be delivered 
up in the course of the day and her father would retire 
with his defeat from Vodra within the week. It was 
simple and inevitable, this plan. But why did not its 
author return to confirm it? 

He frowned at the lake. Still no trail of smoke broke 
across its shining plain. A row-boat, but moving under 
the impetus of one pair of oars as Sarrasco had seldom 
seen one move before, was the only break in the un- 
rippled calm. 

The rower moved up to the landing-place and conferred 
hastily with the corporal of the guard. The latter per- 
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sonally escorted him to the Signor Commandante's 
presence. 

It was a boy whom the Zaptieh was presenting to him 
— a boy at whom Sarrasco looked with inquiring eyes. 
He was deformed — a himipback, with abnormally long 
arms, withered lower limbs, and eyes which flashed with 
excitement. He held out towards the Italian a tiny 
note. 

"Will the Signor observe that I have come with this in 
less than a hundred minutes from Vodra? " he demanded, 
with childish self-satisfaction. 

Sarrasco smiled and nodded. He took the tiny square 
of paper, and read. His cheeks whitened; he swore, he 
made a category of the whole Heavenly Host and called 
upon them to emphasize his sudden concern. He looked 
quickly at the messenger. 

"You have seen at Vodra — what?" he demanded. 
"What is happening?" 

Gaspare looked puzzled. " I was at work within our 
house; I cook for our family, Excellency," he an- 
swered. "My father came and gave me directions that 
I was to come and put that message in your hands. He 
mentioned two hours. Your Excellency will remember 
when you see him to explain that I arrived in little over 
the hour and a half." 

"May the Pit receive your hours and half hours! '* 
snarled the other in fierce exasperation. "What is doing 
at Vodra? Where is Esuli Bey bestowed?" 

The boy shook his head. "I do not understand of 
what you speak. Excellency," he replied. " I row better 
than most; that is why I have come. I have seen — 
nothing." 

Sarrasco sprang to his feet and wheeled towards the 
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house. The corporal saluted and asked a question. Sar- 
rasco made a gesture of impatience. 

"The boy?" he said. "Let him return to the devil! 
Come you and attend upon me. Collect the whole of 
your men. Much has to be done, and quickly.'^ 
He cast a long and searching look at the lake, swore 
again, and then whipped up the path towards the 
castle at a nm. Gaspare looked at him with much 
discontent. 

"Within a hundred minutes I came," he told the cor- 
poral sourly, " and I do not receive as much thanks as a 
single soldo r^ 

The corporal swung him round towards the lake. 
"Take this!" he answered, kicking him dispassionately, 
"and return, if it give you pleasure, twice as fast as you 
came. Do soldi grow on bushes that you should expect 
them to fall upon you like leaves? Depart or other kicks 
will be very much at your service!" 

He started the boy with a violent push towards the 
landing-place and called to his men. Each, as Gaspare 
passed him, found it due to his sense of the fitness of 
things to imitate the action of his leader. Gaspare 
returned into his boat and sculled hurriedly homewards, 
standing. 

The corporal and his men found themselves involved 
in a strenuous half hour. The castle was dominated by 
the energy of the Conunandante, whose eyes and voice 
were everywhere. The great gates, the only access to 
the coiui:yard, were swung to and a fatigue party was 
set to build a mound of earth and bowlders behind them. 
The flagstones which paved the stables were pried from 
their foundations and used to close solidly the three or 
four window embrasures which flanked the doorway. 
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Rifles were cleaned. The usual crowd of hangers-on who 
daily brought their tiny baskets of commodities for sale 
or barter at the cook-house door were dismissed at an 
instant's notice. Sentries were posted at each comer of 
the great square wall which inclosed the whole range of 
buildings. The men muttered and questioned as they 
were hounded on to their duties by their new leader's 
voice. What was toward? A siege? Yes, if the Signor 
Commandante so ordained it, said the perspiring ser- 
geants. Their bey had given him full powers of conmiand 
before he left. The Zaptiehs grunted. Why should they 
be given/ the treatment of dogs by an unbeliever, pre- 
destined to an unbeliever's Eternal Pain? 

The corporal had his own particular duties assigned 
to him. He was to escort the two Nazarene ladies into 
the cave from whence the emergency water supply of 
the garrison was drawn. He was to guard them there, 
and was held responsible for their imprisonment and 
safety. His care would begin at once. A twice married 
man, the corporal viewed these arrangements with silent 
distrust. Women, he explained, to his superiors, were 
only manageable when shackled or dead. Which of these 
alternative safeguards should he employ? 

He was smitten by his sergeant. He was to employ 
force as a last resort. Tact was the only weapon to be 
used without trenchant explanations being required. The 
corporal groaned. 

The ladies appeared, escorted by the ubiquitous deputy 
commander. His smile was deprecating, his apologies 
profuse. 

"In my friend's absence no other course is open to me, 
Signorina," he said. " It is revolution we have to face — 
civil war. This ungrateful country has risen against its 
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paternal sovereign's government and is attacking all 
authority, even that of so kind a hearted ruler as Esuli 
Bey." 

Katrine looked at him impassively. "The bey has 
fallen into the hands of whom?" she asked. 

"Rebels, Signorina. Base men who have dared to 
imprison him. But in the midst of this crisis his wonder- 
ful courage stays by him. He has managed to let me 
know. Under his orders I act." 

She nodded. "The alternative of meeting these — 
rebels? That is not permitted to us?" 

He threw up his hands. "But, Signorina 1 Your 
safety 1 That is my supremest care. I cannot permit 
you to risk even a chance bullet if these rebellious dogs 
so far forget themselves as to fire on the emblems of 
their ruler's authority. Your life? This shall have pro- 
tection, if it has to be bought with my own!" 

His attitude was drama confessed. His right hand was 
uplifted, his left laid upon his heart. And above the ends 
of his curling mustache twinkled his eyes keenly, cruelly, 
hmnorously. Excellent comedy, this, they seemed to 
say, comedy which shall be tragedy whenever my black 
imagination so desires. In his voice the echo of a chuckle 
was barely hid. 

Katrine turned to her companion. " You have heard ? " 
she said coldly, and followed the corporal without a 
backward look. Lucia Gessi hesitated. Her eyes sought 
the Conmiandante's inquiringly, bewilderedly. And his, 
losing their light of amusement, stared her glance down. 
Greed was in his glance, sensuality, the triumph of the 
hunter, whose prey has been run to a standstill. Lucia's 
eyes drooped, and the color mounted darkly crimson to 
her cheek. Sarrasco laughed amiably, almost deprecat- 
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ingly, but with the thorough content of a man who has 
spoken and been well understood. He stood watching 
as the two women and their warder passed into the mouth 
of the cave from which Agnew had peered incredulously 
a week before. He watched as a cat might watch a 
mouse-hole, from which he knew the despairing mice 
must ultimately return. 

A minute later he stood upon the roof of the row of 
barrack dwelUngs which lined the square below a parapet 
five feet high. He had his telescope, but the exclama- 
tion which escaped him proved that he did not need it. 
The launch — long expected, but now so Uttle welcome — 
was entering the Jeka arm. Behind it, it towed a couple 
of londras, filled with armed men. 

The flotilla advanced towards the landing-place. It 
was within fifty yards of it when Sarrasco took leisurely 
a rifle from the sergeant at his side, aimed, and flung a 
bullet in front of the launch's bow. From behind the 
tiny cabin three figures rose and examined the castle 
wall intently. 

Sarrasco rose and bowed. "You must pardon the 
directness of my challenge, Signors," he deprecated. " I 
have been left here in command. I cannot distinguish 
among you his Excellency. " 

His voice was raised into a shout to carry the hundred 
yards which separated him from the boats, but it still 
held its tones of suave sarcasm intact. 

It was Vilip who replied. "Miu'ad Esuli is under 
arrest by order of the New Government," he said coldly. 
"If you will come to the landing-place I will produce 
my commission, under which I replace him. In any 
case, a foreigner cannot be allowed to deputize for a 
Turkish official without Government sanction." 



X 
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Sarrasco laughed amiably. "I must take your self- 
appointed Excellency's word for it/' he answered. "But 
as I have received my trust, so I mean to return it. I 
hand over this fortress to my friend, Esuli Bey, and to 
him alone." 

The three conferred. "Then on you must lie the 
responsibility of bloodshed," said Vilip at last. "We 
shall enter by force." 

"That must be at your own discretion," said Sarrasco 
pleasantly. "I have in my hands two women — of 
yours." 

And he laughed again, significantly, yet lightly, as a 
man laughs at the culmination of a successful anecdote 
which has been received with the approval of his circle. 
He lit a cigarette with careless imperturbability as he 
looked down upon the waiting boats. 

Gresham spoke rapidly to his companions. They could 
be seen to shake their heads. He, by his actions, appeared 
to insist. Vilip, at last, seemed to withdraw his opposi- 
tion with a shrug. 

"If you come to the landing-place, we can confer," he 
suggested. "This is no distance for negotiations." 

"On my part it appears an excellent one," said Sar- 
rasco. "But if you find high pitched conferences a 
strain upon your lungs, two of you can come ashore pro- 
vided the boat inunediately retires. You can advance 
to the foot of the wall, at which point, I may as well 
warn you, some fifty rifles will be pointed at your chests. 
I give you my word to safeguard you and from that 
distance we can almost whisper, if whispers are necessary 
to your self-esteem." 

Again the three spoke rapidly among themselves. 
Then the launch moved forward, Gresham and Vilip 
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landed^ and came up the path to the castle gates. Sar- 
rasco nodded a complacent welcome. 

"Nobody can regret the rigors of this mterview more 
than myself," he said. "You must blame Fate and my 
rigid sense of responsibility. Duty has been a hard 
mistress for me all my life, but never a harder than when 
it stabs my desire to show hospitality." 

Gresham looked up at him with frowning eyes. His 
lips were hard and set. "You spoke of women — of my 
daughter — in your hands," he said. "What is your 
price?" 

Sarrasco's eyebrows were lifted in deprecation. "You 
go quickly, Signor," he said. "Almost too quickly for 
my uncommercial brain. A price? For what? To betray 
my trust? You would not insult me with such an oflFer 1 " 

The blood flooded Gresham's cheeks. "You dogl" he 
snarled. "Tell me your price and have done. It defiles 
me to speak to you. What is the smn of your blackmail? 
Give me my daughter and take your money to the devil 
the shortest road you know!" 

Sarrasco made a gesture of melancholy reproof. 
"Calm," he suggested. "Calm. That is what is the 
most necessary ingredient when negotiations are in 
question. Use it, my dear sir, use it, I implore you." 

Gresham's companion intervened. "Would it not be 
as well to consider your position?" he said quietly. 
"You cannot expect to maintain it long. If any injury, 
any annoyance, in fact, results to Miss Gresham, you 
have a good deal to fear. I exceed my powers, indeed, 
when I promise to permit you to depart unmolested when 
she and Miss Gessi are surrendered to us." 

Sarrasco put his foot upon the parapet, leaned his 
elbow upon his knee and his chin upon his hand in an 
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attitude of easy contemplation. And he laughed for the 
third time with unaffected enjoyment. 

"There is only one control of this situation — mine/' 
he said. "As to terms? Mr. Gresham is in possession of 
my demands. I made them a week or more back. He 
leaves this country and he hands over his undertaking 
to the Compania Daregno for a sum which will reimbiu^e 
him for his efforts, less ten per cent. My first offer men- 
tioned five, I know. My tenns have risen, with delay. 
They may rise yet again, under the same compulsion." 

He took the cigarette from his Ups and sent a cloud 
of smoke spinning up into the sun-brinuned air. He 
watched it float away and dissolve — watched it as an 
artist might watch a new color effect, with calmly com- 
placent eyes. And for a moment the silence was un- 
broken. 

Then the other looked up. "You forget that I could 
not consent to these terms, if my friend brought himself 
to consider them. And, less than twenty miles away, 
there is artillery at my disposal — at Novisar." 

"I shall tax my ingenuity to preserve Miss Gresham's 
safety throughout the terrors of a bombardment,'' said 
Sarrasco; "but, at the same time, I shall deliberately 
cut her throat when the first foot passes any breach you 
like to make for your assault. My humanity and my 
sense of duty will clash, as they have clashed before, 
but Duty — the terrible taskmistress — has invariably 



won." 



Gresham's fingers clenched and unclenched. His eyes 
biu'nt upon the Italian's face in ecstasy of loathing. 

"You devil I" he breathed hoarsely. "You devil from 
HeU!" 

Sarrasco stood up and saluted with sardonic amuse- 
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ment. " You flatter me," he protested. " The barometer 
of my conceit rises ten degrees at a bound." 

Vilip turned and spoke to his companion beneath his 
breath. Gresham scarcely seemed to hear. His eyes, 
his whole attention, was centered upon the mocking 
figure twenty yards above his head. ViUp spoke again 
more urgently. 

The tension seemed to leave Gresham's body; he 
swayed, stumbled, and then turned away. Vilip put a 
supporting hand under his arm. 

"To-morrow I shall return," he said quietly. "We 
give you twenty-foiu* hours for reflection. After that, 
my duty will lead me to reduce your obstinacy and this 
place by force. And do not be too sure that the men who 
temporarily obey your conmiands will stay by you under 
shell fire. Give that fact your very earnest consideration." 

He drew his companion back towards the boats. 
Gresham walked as a very old man might walk, feebly, 
unsteadily, as if the forces of his body were sucked from 
him by sudden disease. Sarrasco made a courtly gesture 
of farewell. 

" May you both live a thousand years 1 " Jbe cried gayly. 
"Consideration? I will give it to your concerns freely 
and in full. But with the one and inevitable result. 
And that is that I have goods to sell and that you are 
buyers. Not because you wish to buy — not because 
my wares are cheap — but because you must, best of 
friends, because you mustl" 

And echoing harshly from the white wall of the parapet, 
his laughter pursued them to the boats. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE UNBARRING OF THE LIVA 

AS the hut door was opened Gresham looked up. 
He leaned upon the table, his elbows upon the 
planks, his closed fists supporting his chin. His eyes 
held unfathomable depths of despair. His whole atti- 
tude spoke of sorrow sapping mental and bodily strength 
to the breaking point. 

Agnew, on the threshold, hesitated. His glance ex- 
pressed more than sympathy. It spoke of strain, of 
anxiety, but with these — determination. Something 
of this last seemed to reach Gresham and tinge his appre- 
hensions with a faint thrill of hope. He rose, holding 
out his hand. 

"You are going — now?" he asked. 

Agnew nodded gravely. "We shall be at the cave 
mouth within two hours. Less than another two will 
find us at the Jeka entrance. Then — " he lifted his 
hand with a reassuring gesture — " then, all will go well." 

A shiver shook the elder man's limbs. " Till to-morrow, 
till it 's finished, I shall live — in Hell!" he cried, with 
the sudden passion of the mentally unstrung. "To 
know where she is — to know what can be — to think — 
and think — and think!" 

Agnew's eyes grew dim in compassion. "And your 
pain — is mme," he said gently. " If to know that every 
care, every misgivmg, is shared to the uttermost brings 
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you the help of sympathy, you may know that now. I 
am going because I have got to go. Because Katrine's 
life is as my life, because without her life for me has lost 
all worth in Uvmg." 

The pain in Gresham's eyes was clouded with bewilder- 
ment. 

"You?" he cried. "You? I thought—" 

Agnew smiled gravely. "And I — thought," he inter- 
rupted. "I tried to persuade myself, but now I know! 
And I am going to earn — forgiveness." 

Gresham looked at him slowly, incredulously, and 
then, with a gesture that spoke of emotion utteriy over- 
taxing self-control, flung himself back upon his seat. 

" God I " he cried wildly. " God help me — and you — 
and you I" The hut was filled with that sound of all 
sounds most pitiable — the sobs of a grown man, beaten 
back by anguish to. the weakness of a child. 

With the sound still pulsing in his ears Agnew closed 
the door gently and passed back into the silence of the 
night. Two figures moved up to meet him through the 
darkness. It was Vilip's voice which broke the stillness. 

"I am not altogether convinced," he said quietly. "I 
still think that you might take a whole company and 
break in upon them in force. I doubt if this is a sound 
adventure — you and Jovan attempting all this alone." 

"And I, on the other hand, grow yet more and more 
convinced that my instinct is the right one," said Ag- 
new. "Miss Gresham is the scoundrel's only hope, sole 
defense. He will do as he said; these wolves of the Black 
Hand are trained to that, even to the death. If he sees 
himself undone, he will kill her, and, if necessary, him- 
self too. No, one man may enter, and bring help. A 
hundred? They will bring disaster alone." 
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The other shrugged his shoulders unseen. "Yes, it is 
settled," he said fatalistically. "And yet? There is a 
good chance gone — nay, a certainty of gaining the 
castle and all we desire with hardly a blow. But risks? 
Yes, there are risks to Miss Gresham. Perhaps more 
than risks. You have reason, I don't deny it. You 
go — now?" 

" Now," agreed Agnew laconically. "And you?" 

"Within an hour. It is one o'clock. You will have 
done what you purpose, or you will have failed, within 
five hours. At dawn, then. The artillery has already 
gone forward. We summon him and the first shell falls 
at dawn." 

Agnew took his hand in a firm grasp. "At dawn," he 
answered quietly. "A dawn which shall be the end of a 
long night for the lands of the Bir, if God so wills." 

"If God wills," said Vilip, and pressed the fingers 
laid in his. "God keep you. May His protection be 
yours!" 

And Agnew and Jovan passed into the veil of the 
night to seek — the dawn. 

Five hours later the day broke over the gleaming sur- 
face of the lake and flung living colors upon the gray 
walls of rock which guard the Jeka arm. It tinted the 
white walls of the castle with rose, flimg the levelled 
rays of the sun in the eyes of the sleepy sentries upon the 
parapet, revealed to them matters which the darkness 
had hid but which sounds out of the night had hinted. 
Upon a slope less than three hundred yards from the 
castle wall two field guns were posted, the brass tompions 
winking golden against their muzzles' gray. And the 
sentries saw more than this. Men, they told each other 
fearfully, were everywhere — behind each tree trunk 
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and bush, in every thicket — inclosing them, a living 
wall beyond their breaking. 

Filled with a new mistrust the sergeants went to rouse 
their leader. He came slowly, puffing a leisurely lighted 
cigarette, his own nonchalant, complacent self. He stood 
behind the parapet. A man from beside the guns came 
forward, holding a white handkerchief in token of truce. 

Sarrasco nodded cheerily as he looked down. "Good 
day, my friend," he called. "An early call. A wounded 
conscience? Has that stood between you and sleep? 
I myself slumbered as an infant sliunbers, at peace with 
the world." 

Vilip's eyes were grim. "Signor Commandante Sar- 
rasco, I sununon you to siurender to arrest under charge 
of armed resistance to lawful authority. By the laws of 
every civilized nation you are a fiUbuster. You — a 
foreigner — are levying war against the Government of 
this country." 

Sarrasco laughed pleasantly. "Formalities must be 
observed?" he questioned. "Well, I deny your au- 
thority. I hold my trust — as it was given me. What 
then?" 

Vilip wheeled and pointed to the guns. "Is not the 
answer plain?" he asked. 

Sarrasco nodded. "And mine? Was that not plain 
last night?" he asked. "Open fire, then. Your shells 
will still leave me unconvinced. But you — when you 
enter? You will find my proofs unquestionable. I still 
promise you that." 

His lips smiled, but his eyes were savage, obstinate, 
hating with the callous, rabid hate of the cornered 
beast. 

Did Vilip read them? Perhaps, for his voice was sud- 
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denly raised in summons to the men who stood silent, 
bewildered, doubting, along the embrasured wall. 

" Soldiers 1" he cried. "This man has misled you I 
He does not serve our country, but his own will. What 
has an outlander to do with you? Surrender to us, who 
are of your own race, and your sins of ignorance shall 
be forgiven!" 

Sarrasco spat out an oath. A revolver was snatched 
from his belt. "Am I or am I not the deputy given you 
by your bey?" he cried. "Who is this who questions 
your loyalty and mine?" 

One of the sergeants breathed a doubting question. 

"Bombardment? He threatens that?" he asked. 

"What have you to do with threats! Duty, that is 
your affair!" cried the Itahan. "Is your bey among 
these men? Is it to him that you are asked to give 
your submission?" 

A mimnur rose and fell among the staring Zaptieh. 
They shook their heads and shrugged their shoulders. 
There was no leadership but the one in this crisis. They 
must await Allah's plan. 

And then Fate herself interfered to give them an un- 
expected prompter. A figure strolled across the court- 
yard up the parapet steps and reached Sarrasco's side. 
Gordon Glaisher looked out upon the sunlit hill and 
rubbed his astonished eyes. 

"A review?" he asked bewilderedly. "Troops — 
guns? " He made a gesture which sought for information. 

Sarrasco looked at him with contemptuous eyes. 
"Rebels, war," he answered grimly. "Is that beyond 
your experience, my good friend? We shall widen it very 
shortly. They are taking the tompions from the muzzles 
of the guns." 
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And^ indeed^ a movement among the artillerymen 
showed the breaches opened, the shell thrust in, the 
breach block snapped home. Perhaps mere delay was 
to be the signal, for Vilip had made no sign. But now 
he spoke again, quietly, distinctly, his eyes full of reso- 
lution, but filled, too, with repugnance — and regret. 

"I give you a minute — one/' he said. 

Sarrasco bent forward and deliberately spat across the 
parapet. "My answer!" he snarled fiercely. "My 
answer to fifty shells!'' 

Slowly the other drew back, passed into the shadow 
of the trees, and reappeared. Silently he held up his open 
hand. 

A roar, a flash upon the knoll where the guns were 
posted. Something shrieked through the air and fell 
upon the castle roof. Stones, tiles, jagged splinters of 
riven rafters flew wide. One struck a man upon the 
parapet. Another quivered in the body of a goat teth- 
ered upon the grass-grown courtyard flags. 

The wounded man groaned and fell. And another 
groan answered his, a groan of rage and indignation 
from the ranks of his comrades. A score of men flung 
down their rifles unchecked by the non-commissioned 
officers. The two sergeants moved forward towards Sar- 
rasco, saluting sullenly for leave to speak. 

The muzzle of his revolver covered them. "Back!" 
he cried fiercely. "Back to your ranks!" He wheeled 
towards the men from whose hands the rifles had fallen. 
"Dogs!" he cried, "take up your weapons before I 
fire!" 

Crestfallen, wide-eyed, dominated by the personality 
of a single man, they did as they were bid. Not one 
hand of the sixty which fingered triggers was raised to 
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counter the menace of the revolver. Discipline, even 
the slack discipline of the Turkish Une, remained true to 
leadership. Were they not there to obey a commander? 
And this one conunanded. That, for their apathetic 
souls, was enough. 

It was left for the one man in whose soul discipline 
had worked no leaven to dispute what they found con- 
vincing. Grordon Glaisher sprang forward with a yell of 
angry terror. 

"Surrender to themT' he cried. "My God, surren- 
der, I tell youl It 's death for all of us, death!" He 
snatched his handkerchief from his breast and flourished 
it excitedly in the air. " We give in 1 " he shrilled. " We 
will open the doors! Not again, for God's sake, not 
again. We surrender — " 

Grimly, deliberately, Sarrasco turned the revolver at 
the screaming wretch and fired. 

Glaisher flung up his arms. The words upon his lips 
merged into an incoherent shriek and died to silence. 
He stiunbled forward. Inertly, heavily, he crashed down 
upon the flags and rolled against the wall. His limbs 
moved once and then were still with that stark stillness 
which neither hope nor fear can fail to understand. 

"Is that lesson plain?" thundered the Italian. He 
glared down upon the staring, shivering files of men. 
And his height seemed to grow upon him as they looked 
up. He towered over them, a cowing, cruel, incarnate 
threat. The beads of perspiration broke out upon the 
watchers' brows. 

And then from the group upon the knoll came another 
roar — another flash. Again that intimidating shriek 
of the flying shell before the impact of its shock. And 
this time the sound of its bmrsting was drowned in up- 
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roars a thousand times louder than its challenging crash. 
They were swallowed, obliterated in the red answer which 
flamed from the very center of the building^s mass. 

The castle opened, as it were, from its foundations. 
The parapets, the roofs, were riven. Huge stones were 
flung out into the open; great timbers hurled to the very 
water's edge. The walls rocked against each other with 
a grinding noise as if some Titanic mill worked within 
their very core. They crumbled as powder crumbles. 
They were, and they were not. The Castle of Jeka was 
gone, blotted out ! Upon its base lay no more than a heap 
of ruin, veiled in the rising haze of dust. 

From Vilip's lips came a sound which rang with wrath, 
and, as it seemed, passionate self-reproach. 

"The magazine!" he cried. "God help us — the 
magazine!'' 

A figure burst from the group and went stumbling 
down the slope. Blindly, gropingly, Gresham ran 
towards the smoking heap of ruins. He reeled as a 
drunken man reels; he called aloud his daughter's name. 
His hands were stretched out before him as if he grasped 
at the intangible, as if he wrestled with Fate for what she 
had snatched from him, as if he fought with the throttling 
grip of an overwhelming despair. His voice echoed upon 
the after stillness of that stupendous shock wailingly. 
And he cursed — cursed his God and every living soul 
beneath His sun. 

Swiftly, silently, Vilip overtook him and closed in 
upon him with the support of his arm. 

The other turned, looked, and struck out at him with 
savage, impotent rage. 

" You — "he cried. " You killed her — you — you 1 '* 
He rained blows at him as he ran, savage, unsteady, im- 
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seeingly, his eyes still fixed upon the piled d6bris which 
had been Katrine's prison and which his agony already 
recognized as her grave. 

And then he stumbled; his feet rocked from under 
him. He grasped at a sapling for support, looking round 
with a bewildered, suspicious gaze. For ViUp, too, had 
faltered and was reaching in his turn at an arbutus stem 
for support. It was the ground which was failing them 
— the very ground beneath their feet. They looked up. 

Ponderously, sluggishly, a ridge of earth seemed to 
separate itself from the mountain-side and come slipping, 
slipping, slipping towards the lake. Trees went down 
before it, the snap of the breaking trunks resoimding in 
the silence like intermittent musketry fire. Mouths in 
the green acres gaped a wide brown upon its flanks. 
Bowlders were wrung and twisted from its front, as it 
they were huge drops of perspiration beading a giant's 
brow. In crests and ripples it moved on, skirting the 
ruined castle walls, slowly, inexorably towards the shore. 
Slowly and with a steady unhastening pressure that held, 
somehow, a sense of maUgnant inevitableness in its 
motion, it swayed down into the calm. And then, as the 
watchers stared at the point of its disappearance, a 
breathless murmur of astonishment rose among them, 
for a maelstrom seemed to burst into being on the sur- 
face. 

Immediately below the landing-place and the kiosk a 
huge bubble, followed by a gout of foam, broke with a 
noise like a stupendous sigh. A sucking sound followed; 
a huge circle began to whirl upon the surface. Faster 
and faster it revolved, drawing towards it all the float- 
ing objects within a hundred yards. It tore and strained 
at the tethered boats; it drew out the line of rushes 
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towards itself along the tide of its attraction. A river 
was bom as in a moment^ a river, indeed, returning to its 
ancient paths. 

The barred waters of the Liva were back into their 
subterranean channel again. With Esuli's castle had 
perished Esuli's cherished device. The Liva was roaring 
back to Gorac — roaring through the bowels of the earth 
to join its sister waters in the ravine. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE GIFT 

KATRINE stirred uneasily upon the rugs which car- 
peted the dusty floor and stretched her arms with 
a gesture of weary impatience. So far fear in her mind 
had nowhere reached the border line of panic^ and this 
was not due to her imperfectly realizing the situation. 
It was rather the effect of a fatalism bom of her sur- 
roundings. The stillness of the cave, the dusk, broken 
by the tiny flame of a lamp which appeared to hover cease- 
lessly upon the point of extinction, the apathy of her 
companion and of her guard — these things all com- 
bined to dull the edge of any sense of crisis. Subcon- 
sciously she knew that her position was that of a hostage, 
but this was not a point upon which her meditations 
dwelled. She had not, perhaps, allowed herself to remem- 
ber what that position implied — what threats against 
her life it held. Her imagination was at work on other 
themes, her thoughts were at Vodra. How was her 
father meeting this blow from Fate? And Agnew? A 
little reflective smile curved her lips. She thought of the 
concern he had shown at the small mishap of her wound. 
How did this move him, this sudden stab of circiunstance 
which made a wound a mere triviality? How did his 
heart meet the thought of their separation at the hands 
of Death? 

A tiny shiver shook her. Death I Mentally she re- 
peated the word. How squalid, how unnecessary, and 
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yet, if she had probed the meamng of Sarraseo's parting 
words, if she had read his eyes, how probable — how 
inevitable. 

"It is midnight, Signorina," he had said. "Within a 
matter of hours we settle our account. Your friends, so 
far, have refused to meet your responsibiUties. It will 
be with infinite regret that I shall find myself forced to 
collect them — from yourself." 

And so he had gone with his cruel laugh and his ironical 
bow. And that was five hours ago. How long had she 
to wait, how long? 

Her movement roused her guard to attention. She 
saw him stir and bend towards the flickering lamp to 
trim it. The dull flame brightened under his hand. She 
turned, and in turning faced the far end of the cavern. 
For a moment her heart stilled its beating in her breast. 

A face showed against the background of blackness 
— dim, veiled by the shadows, gray as the surroimding 
rocks were gray, but yet, to her incredulous eyes, vividly 
recognizable. And, in spite of her incredulity, she knew 
that it was no trick of the imagination which had deceived 
her. It was Agnew whose glance met hers — Agnew 
whose hand was lifted with a warning gesture towards the 
Zaptieh's figure outlined by the guttering lamp. 

Her hand clutched at her breast. A tiny pant escaped 
her. 

It was echoed at her side. She saw Lucia Gessi rise, 
saw the pupils of her eyes widen and dilate in amaze- 
ment, saw her lips part, her fingers clench. Instinc- 
tively Katrine grasped the shaking arm and tried to 
place her palm across the quivering lips. Too late. 

A cry echoed into the darkness — a cry in which sur- 
prise was mingled with delight. Lucia Gressi stood up. 
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her face warm with welcome, her arms outstretched. 
This was no actress acting. Even in this crisis Katrine 
had time to recognize that. It was the woman so 
absorbed in the man of her desire that outside circiun- 
stance — such circumstance, even, as this — had not 
the power to distract her. Her beloved? This was the 
pivot of all that the moment held. 

The man beside the lamp rose with a startled move- 
ment and wheeled. His eyes blinked into the outer 
rim of darkness and saw what his prisoners had 
seen. He swore loudly and plucked at the revolver 
in his belt. 

Out of the shadows came Agnew with a rush. And 
Lucia, still intent, still wrapped in her misunderstanding, 
sprang into his path. Her hands sought his, her lips 
murmured softly as the mother murmurs, half-waked, to 
her stirring child. Her fingers gripped his timic as he 
passed. 

He stiunbled, lost footing, plunged forward, and fell — 
below the pointed pistol's aim. The red flash seared the 
darkness; the crack of the report ripped through the 
subterranean echoes. 

A second report answered it from the back of the cave. 
Jovan ran out into the circle of the light, his own revolver 
still smoking in his hand. And the Zaptieh was down — 
had sunk inertly to the floor. He made choking, agoniz- 
ing gasps for breath. 

But the echoes were ringing to other sounds than these. 
A cry came from Lucia's lips — a cry of agony, wrung, 
as it were, from the very heart of Pain. And she, too, 
was falling as Jovan's victim had fallen, back into the 
night. 

Katrine, stumbUng forward, was conscious of Agnew 
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rising beside her. He caught at her wildly^ staring into 
her face. 

" You? " he asked hoarsely. " You — are not hurt? " 

A throb of pleasure beat in her, conquering fear, 
anxiety, bewilderment. His first thought had been of 
her — of her. If Death was still lurking for them all, 
she would have this to remember when His hand closed. 
Had she already won what she set out to re-win? 

Grently she pushed him aside. "I am imhurt," she 
said quietly. She reached down into the shadows which 
were filled, as it seemed to her, with Lucia's wailing sobs. 
And her fingers, as they reached and rested on the warm 
sodden patch upon the girl's breast, revealed to her only 
too eloquently what was still hidden from her eyes. 
She turned and over her shoulder called qmetly to Jovan 
for the lamp. 

There was a moment's hesitation which, for Katrine, 
seemed to hold within its delay the suspense of hours. 
From the Albanian's direction came a dull, half-muffled 
sound, and then silence. A moment later the light moved 
towards them, held delicately in his brown unquivering 
hand. 

"Your pardon, Signorina," he said in his level, im- 
perturbable voice. "I had to use an instant — to make 
sure.'* He gave a backward jerk of the head. "And I 
have done so," he added. "No one, not even Esuli Bey, 
can use that man's services again." 

He leaned down, as he spoke, and held the light within 
a few inches of Lucia Gessi's face. 

Katrine knew only too well what to expect but she 
could not stifle the shudder which shook her as her eyes 
confirmed what her fingers had learned. The deep crim- 
son stain was spreading wide, drawing, as it seemed, all 
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that was vital from the face above it — that face which 
the dim lamp shone upon as upon marble^ so pale was it^ 
so grayly, inhumanly pale. 

The Albanian made a little gesture of deprecation. 
"Here, too/' he mimnured. "It is but a matter of 
minutes; that is plain, is it not?" He looked at Agnew 
with a quaint whimsical shake of the head. "Impulse? 
That is what carried her into that bullet's path, and 
saved you, Signor Intendente.'' 

Agnew's fingers rose to his throat with the unconscious 
action of one who fights for air. 

"God!" he panted. "She saved me — saved mel 
And now — and now!" 

Words, it was evident, were beyond his mental grasp. 
He could only feel — agonizingly. He leaned towards 
the dying giri and took her hand as it, by mere force of 
contact, he could infuse his own great store of vitality 
into the ebbing cistern of her life. Her fingers closed 
convulsively in his. 

" Signor? " she gasped weakly. " It is you — the Signor 
Intendente — my signor — mindr " 

His voice fought for control. " I am Gervase Agnew," 
he answered; "I who hold your hand." 

" I feel, but I am the other side of the veil. I am talking 
to you — from another room. I go, Signor — I go I" 

The sound of a sob escaped him, do what he would. 
And her eyes grew suddenly wide with light. 

"It is you who weep — you?" she asked wonderingly. 
"The cold — the cold of the North? Has that been 
melted? Is your heart warm — at last — at last?" 

And now he could not answer. The words which would 
have come choked him. And a band, a tightening band, 
was about his heart. 
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And Katrine? To her it was as if a nightmare came 
to cuhnination, as if the last weeks had risen^ as a tide 
rises^ through level after level of strange, miaccountable, 
wiaccustomed circumstance to sweep her up to this! 
She felt as if she could cry out that she must wake — 
wake — wake! Where was the ordered life of three 
months ago? Was that a dream, or this? What Katrine 
was it who knelt thus in this black pit to touch the very 
core of tragedy? Not Katrine Gresham — not her own 
intimate, well-controlled self 1 

Again the slow and still wondering voice broke the 
silence, but weakly, diminishingly, as the fires of passion 
sank and flickered to the final flame. And the words 
halted — one by one. 

"I . . . desired you," she breathed. "Now . . . you 
have . . . come . . . and I ... go. I would have . . . 
bought you. But not . . . with blood. My bribe . . . 
was here." 

With a quick, convulsive jerk her left hand rose and 
probed for what lay within the bosom of her dress. A 
white packet fell from the weakening grip. 

"And so ... I pay twice," she whispered. "I kept 
it . . . always ... to buy you . . . when I had . . . 
great desire. And now? I have paid . . . indeed." 

A spasm convulsed her. Both her hands fell upon 
Agnew's and held it, as a drowning man holds the out- 
flung rope. A crimson foam shone like a sudden wound 
upon her paling lips. One word escaped — only one. 
"Beloved!" she breathed, and then silence fell, the 
cold silence which dogs the passing tread of death. 

It was the Albanian's voice which broke it — a voice 
still steady, still in control, but with a thrill in it, never- 
theless, which betrayed feeling in restraint. 
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"Her life was what her birth and passions made it/' 
he commented, as if he answered an unspoken question. 
"Her death atoned for much." 

He laid his hand gently on Agnew's shoulder. "Our 
duties are to the Uving, Signor/' he reminded him. 
"Time presses." 

Agnew rose, hesitated, looked down. "And leave 
her — so?" he asked. His gesture indicated all that the 
few syllables left unsaid. 

"And — for the moment — leave her," agreed Jovan 
gently. " It is a matter of hours, only. But we ourselves 
must instantly get back to Gorac." 

Agnew turned to Katrine. She was holding towards 
him something white — the packet, in fact, which had 
slipped from Lucia's fingers and which had lain in the 
dust where it fell. 

He took it silently. It was bulky. A tiny shudder 
shook him as he recognized that it was still warm with 
the living warmth of its bearer, who was now so strangely 
cold. He thrust it into his pocket. 

"And now," he said, pointing towards the back of the 
cave and holding out his hand. "You must let me guide 
you." 

For a moment there was a queer silence, which seemed, 
somehow, to cover a question — one which was expressed, 
too, in her eyes. Then she took the offered hand. 

"Yes," she said gravely and passed on with him where 
he led. There seemed no need for further conunent. He 
had asked and she had given. The same thought was 
in both their minds. Explanations? These were matters 
for another place — another hour. 

They descended through the opening and down the 
rugged path to the larger cave — the one through which 
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the tiny trickle of water ran in the empty bed of the 
torrent. And at this point Jovan, who had held the 
lamp^ halted and produced candles. He lit them slowly 
and handed one to each, then turned with an energetic 
gesture to the broader path. 

"With all possible speed that you can command, Sig- 
norina," he suggested. "These will give us ample light.** 

And then, from the cave which they had just left, as 
it seemed, came a terrific sound, muffled, to some extent, 
by the rocky aisles, but booming thunderously in their 
ears, and shaking the earth above their heads. They 
halted in breathless apprehension. 

Jovan gave a sudden cry of exultation. "Dawn has 
come," he explained. " It is the first shell of the bombard- 
ment." 

But the next instant his eyes clouded. "Some of 
them will take refuge in the cave," he suggested. "They 
will see — what they will see. They will be hot on our 
footsteps." He turned again towards the torrent's bed. 

"Use your utmost strength, Signorinal" he cried. 
"Hasten I Hasten!" 

They turned as he turned and set their faces towards 
the darkness. They had taken, perhaps, half a score of 
steps. Was the very earth a-quake; was the hill being 
riven open from their feet? 

The voice of a thousand thunders let loose upon the 
hillside seemed to roar down through the shivering crags 
and beat upon their heads. They reeled and swayed as 
the very rocks seemed to sway. Huge stones rolled from 
the walls and ground the pebbles to dust. Great cracks 
widened in the bed of the stream and ran from floor to 
roof. Their feet were torn from under them ; they grasped 
wildly, each to each, for support. 
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And then, following instantly the first stupendous 
shock, came another, nearer this time, not thrilled 
through the intervening crags, but with a menacing 
roar which told of disaster almost within touch. And 
there was no mistaking the sound. It was the voice of 
many waters unleashed. 

Agnew gave an inarticulate cry and snatched Katrine 
to him. The next instant he had leaped with her on to 
one of the terraced levels of rock beside him, from that 
to another, and so again to a third. He reached a point 
six feet above the floor. He looked round him wildly 
for yet another point of vantage, searching the crevices 
for hold. 

Foam-white, a wall of water burst into view, shooting 
along the passage man-high. Stones, silt, even great 
bowlders were licked up into the bosom of the wave 
which flashed upon them with lightning speed, roaring 
as the wolf pack roars, hungry for prey. It rose to their 
feet — to their waists — to their shoulders. Agnew, 
with one hand locked to a jutting edge of stone, the other 
in an iron grip about Katrine's waist, felt as if something 
living, something vitally malignant, fought with him for 
his burden — fought and ravened, and would not be 
denied. His breath came in gasps; his thews were like 
steel cords within him. It was as if eons of time passed 
over his head in that impenetrable darkness — as if 
wave surged eternally after deepening wave. 

At last, slowly but perceptibly, the level fell. He knew 
that his lips were no longer threatened, felt his shoulders 
rising above the surface, became aware that it touched no 
further than his belt. 

His hands crept upwards and felt again for support; 
found it, found Katrine's hands and placed them in it. 
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and supported her feet to another ledge. He heard his 
own voice^ hoarse and ahnost unrecognizable, uttering 
half coherent words of encouragement. They gained 
another yard and yet another; they crept, as spiders 
creep, along the rugged wall, slipping, touching every 
moment the edge of perdition from the hungry lap of the 
torrent below, but only touching it. And finally, in the 
darkness, he found and guided his companion into the 
narrow corridor which led into the upper cave which 
they had left a short half hour before. 

With his feet on dry ground Agnew turned and sent 
his voice pealing into the underground echoes. 

" JovanI" he cried ringingly. "Jovanl" 

The darkness held no reply. 



CHAPTER XXXn 



Allah's plan 



"T N Allah's name — a moment's silence I" 

J[ Gresham looked up. It was Vilip who had 
spoken — Vilip standing in the tense attitude of a lis- 
tener upon the cnunbling wall which had once supported 
the parapets of Jeka. Around him two score of the Al- 
banian trackmen were grouped, leaning upon their 
mattocks, wrapped in a sudden stillness by the intensity 
of their leader's voice. 

Faintly, muffled by intervening yards of masonry, a 
tapping could be heard, feeble sounds, filtering up through 
crevices left in a thousand blocks of stone. 

Gresham gave a strangled cry and stumbled forward, 
and a yell of hope, even of exultation, answered it from 
those near enough to hear and understand. They made 
a rush towards the spot. 

Vilip waved them back. "Six — or at the most 
eight — have room to work," he explained. He picked 
half a dozen of the most powerful by name. "With care, 
and block by block, if you please," he directed, showing 
them how they must use their hands alone. They began 
to sink a sort of well, as it were, through the hill of 
rubble — one which deepened inch by inch. Gresham 
watched the play of their great muscles in silence. Expec- 
tation and anxiety kept him upon a sort of mental tiptoe. 
It was as if he could not breathe, as if he did not dare 
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to think with any concentration, lest the effort should 
unseat those ill-poised masses of masonry and send them 
down upon the courtyard flags in a completed ruin. 

The minutes passed. Buckets were brought up, and 
more men to fill them with the rubbish thrown aside by 
the workers from under their very feet. They were in a 
pit by now, the growing power of the sun beating upon 
them, the dust raised by their efforts acrid in their 
mouths. But no one faltered for so much as a moment. 
Something lived, something moved, within a tomb below 
them. They gritted their teeth with determination. 
They had faced Death before, all of them, in a hundred 
savage forms. They would win their will of Him in this. 
A stone fell away inward from a worker's foot. The man 
sprawled down, one limb lost from sight in the opening. 

Vilip bent and dragged him to his feet. A dark hole 
was discovered. In it there appeared human fingers 
gropingly outstretched. 

A shout went up which pealed up the crags and sped 
ringingly across the surface of the lake. A rower heard 
it — a man who was entering the Jeka fiord. He thrust 
his boat along with desperate, wrenching strokes, the 
perspiration raining into his eyes. 

Carefully, delicately, half a dozen of the larger stones 
were taken from the rim of the opening. The fingers were 
withdrawn and a head appeared. Out of the darkness 
grave, imperturbable eyes were raised to blink at the 
cloudless blue. A hundred hands, so it seemed, were 
proffered to meet the one which was slowly put up to 
meet them. 

With a wrench and a heave the prisoner was released. 
He stood in the midst of the circle of his rescuers, 
panting. 
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It was Uiko, blood-stained, bruised, his hair streaked 
with grime, and his usual self-possession was tinged with 
an obvious anxiety. 

"The Signorine?" He looked anxiously at Gresham's 
haggard face. "The Signorine?" he repeated. "In the 
name of the All Merciful, what of them?" 

The tension went out of Gresham. He sat down, 
leaning his head upon his hands; and his attitude spoke 
more than words. He was hopeless, broken; the antici- 
pations of the last hour were props which realization had 
shattered. The fisherman watched him through an in- 
stant's silence, before he turned to Vilip, his look pregnant 
with inquiry. 

Vilip shook his head. " We had hoped that you shared, 
perhaps, their prison," he said. " We were building much 
on that." 

The other shivered. "I shared it with — nothing," 
he said, "except vermin and rats. And since the roof 
crashed in over my dungeon they left me; their instincts 
were sound enough in that." He shivered again. "Have 
you water or rakif" he asked. "I wish to drink, to for- 
get these things." 

A bottle was pressed into his hand, and as he drank 
the color warmed his cheek. He tmned back to Gresham 
and suddenly laid his hand upon the bowed shoulders. 

"Signor!" he said quickly. "There is hope. My 
gaolers talked — talked as such sons of infinite dishonor 
ever do. I believed that they lied, that their words 
might add to my pain." 

Gresham looked up, and dragged himself erect. " Yes," 
he said hoarsely. "These devils? They said — what?" 

Uiko hesitated, opened his lips, closed them, appeared 
to debate upon a form of words, and then spoke with a 
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" They told me, Signer, that the bey — may Hell hold 
him in an everlasting embrace! — was not likely to risk 
their lives in any chance of assault, because he was re- 
serving them, or, at any rate, your daughter, for other 
ends than this. Women — in the hands of EsuU? They 
would have their market value, would they not? He 
would safeguard them — and their honor — till the 
final moment came?'' 

Gresham nodded, dully, apathetically. He pointed to 
the wreckage of parapet and roof. 

"He safeguarded them here!" he said. "And it b 
here that they are — here beneath a thousand tons of 
ruined walls ! " He flung out his hands with a gesture that 
incarnated despair itself. And the silence remained un- 
broken save for that inarticulate murmur that sympathy, 
conscious or unconscious, drags from the lips of watchers 
by the deathbed of hope. 

There was a crash in the courtyard. A stone had 
toppled down from the summit of the outer wreckage 
which had reached, and been pUed high against, the slope 
of the hill. The men beside Vilip and Gresham whirled 
round to look at it, the tension of even their iron nerves 
indicated by a chorused sigh. 

A couple more blocks fell. A Uttle stream of rubble 
trickled away from the heap, disclosing a huge flat 
stone, wedged among its fellows. And this .under the 
astonished eyes of the onlookers, trembled and heaved 
as if some gigantic mole tried to emerge from a concealed 
earth. It seemed as if the whole heap of ruin shook 
under the efforts of an unseen force. 

A roar of astonishment, incredulity, and then enthu- 
siasm broke out. The Albanians charged recklessly off 
their crumbling footholds to gain the courtyard. They 
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rushed upon their goal as they would have rushed upon 
an enemy entrenched — one holding comrades of their 
kin in chains. Fifty eager hands were outstretched to 
reach the great stone and tear it from its uneasy resting 
place. They were not needed. 

For a tiny instant the stirring ceased as if the impeUing 
force behind it concentrated its impulse. Then, with a 
crash, unseating half a dozen of its fellows, the great 
stone flew up and out, to thunder to the very foot of the 
slope, and with it came something that was not stone. 
A man staggered out of the opening and followed the 
obstacle which his effort had displaced, falling into the 
support of a score of extended arms. The sun beat down 
upon the face of Gervase Agnew. 

The welcoming roar pealed up the crags. The South- 
em blood was aflame; the Southern pulses stirred. Caps 
spun into the air. Half a dozen pairs of lips, a-reek with 
garlic, were preased passionately to Agnew's cheek. 
This was he on whom a thousand fears had been pivoted, 
the Signor Intendente. And he had won out of the pit 
in which he had been caught I Triumph I Triumph I 
Triumph! 

The next moment triumph became sudden ecstasy. 
For a cry shrilled from Gresham's lips — a cry which 
beat down the welcoming uproar round Agnew, pierced 
it as the scream of the eagle might rend into the twitter- 
ing of a flock of starlings. And the man himself came 
through the throng with a rush, his arms outstretched, 
his face alight with passionate emotion, his voice calling 
wonderingly one well loved name : " Katrine I Katrine ! ** 

They parted right and left to let him pass, and in divid- 
ing turned their faces towards the hill, and looked up. 

Framed by the rock lintels of the cave she stood, her 
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hands trembling to meet her father's, her smile a story 
of what had been done, suffered, won, before she stood 
there to greet them, safe, miharmed, back from the lips 
of the grave itself. The chorused thunder of the watch- 
ers* voices testified to this, showed that they understood 
and welcomed with little less than delirium this incarnate 
witness of victory snatched from the inner strongholds 
of defeat! 

They ringed m father and daughter with their sym- 
pathy; they cheered, questioned, invoked a hundred 
saints. A dozen ardent spirits drew revolvers from their 
belts and sent a ragged fusilade spattering into the air. 
All was tumult, enthusiasm, emotions unleashed after 
hours. of suspense. Men gripped each other by the hand 
and danced grotesquely, roaring out stale witticisms to 
cloak feeling which was drawing them to the edge of sen- 
timentality and tears. The gray grim rocks of Jeka 
rang to echoes which such sounds had seldom invoked 
before. 

A lonely figure toiled up the slope from the lake and 
came staggeringly across the ruined courtyard at a run. 
And the runner wrenched his way into the center of the 
throng savagely, hurling the men in his path aside with 
a sort of desperation. He reached Agnew's side and 
clawed fiercely at his arm. 

"My daughter — minef" he cried. He fought for 
breath. He made gestures towards the ruined walls, 
gestures which seemed to express all the agony of hope's 
fight with hopelessness. He called, as Gresham had 
called, upon a daughter's name. 

A sudden stillness fell upon the listeners, for Agnew's 
face was eloquent of what answer waited to be said. His 
cheeks were gray; from his eyes the light of joy had faded 
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utterly. There was infinite compassion in the movement 
which dropped his outstretched hand upon the Italian's 
shoulder. 

Katrine turned and whispered quickly to Vilip. He 
nodded gravely, beckoned a couple of men towards him, 
and with them disappeared within the mouth of the cave. 
Some thrill of understanding seemed to pass through the 
onlookers. They drew back, still watching, but with the 
respect which sorrow exacts from those who meet her un- 
cloaked before their eyes. They saw Agnew's lips move 
to words they could not hear, saw the dark lines deepen 
about Gessi's burning eyes, saw his shoulders wilt and 
grow sunken, as it seemed, with an invisible weight be- 
yond all bearing, saw his gaze lifted upon the dark en- 
trance of the cavern in a glance which held the very 
core of inmiitigable despair. And following that glance 
they saw yet more. 

The two men who had followed Vilip were returning, 
tramping with the heavy, fateful step of those who 
carry sorrow. Slowly, silently, they laid their burden 
at Gessi's feet. As slowly and as silently he knelt beside 
it, his limbs bending beneath him as if some compulsion 
drew him down. Silently, still, and with a sort of reluc- 
tance which appeared to surrender to an inner force, his 
hand went out and touched his daughter's hair. A strong 
shudder shook him. A low inarticulate sound passed his 
lips, and his cheek was white as the brow of the quiet 
dead beside his knee. 

Something stirred the stillness with new tumult. 
Voices broke out in acclamation and surprise which 
even sorrow's sympathy could not restrain. With shouts 
the Albanians flocked towards the cave mouth again to 
welcome yet another adventurer from the perilous paths 
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of the underground world. A tall figure emerged slowly, 
blinking in the sunlight, the tired, impassive eyes resting 
at last upon the central figures in the group at his feet. 
His face lit up. He came down the slope of rubble with 
energetic strides. 

**To the All Merciful be praise!" acclaimed Jovan. 
" God knows what terrors the darkness held for me, Signor 
and Signorina, in thinking you — dead!" 

His fellows were about him, shouting, questioning. 
He shouldered them aside, and gripped Agnew's hand. 

"Signor!" he said. "Signor!" His voice was broken; 
his words failed to come. But his eyes were eloquent as 
the eyes of a faithful dog to whom the absent master has 
been restored at last. Agnew's fingers returned the 
pressure of his grasp in sympathetic understanding. 

"And you?" he cried. "And you fared — how?" 

The Albanian made a gesture of indiflference. "The 
flood gripped me," he said. "My head made the ac- 
quaintance of a dozen rocks and bowlders. I was flung 
up — senseless, as I suppose — on a ledge, where the 
dwindling waters left me. And then I had candles. My 
matches, by Allah's plan, remained dry. I have crept 
out as best I could, weary, Signor, with sorrow. But 
now? My mourning is turned into joy!" 

Agnew with a gesture turned to show what the crowd 
had hidden. 

"Here, too, is sorrow," he said gently. "One beyond 
any healing of ours, God knows." 

The Albanian's impassive eyes reviewed the living 
and the dead; did some instinct of his glance pass into 
Gessi's stricken brain? Perhaps, for he looked up. 

Through a moment's silence those two looked each 
within the other's eyes, and what they read in hate im- 
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placable is one man's secret now and his alone. They 
did not speak, and their silence was more menacing than 
a thousand words. Its impression reached those aromid 
them, stilling them to a stillness of expectation, even of 
foreboding. It was, indeed, almost with an effort that 
Agnew sought and found means to break it. His hand 
went to his pocket. He stepped towards the Italian, 
holding a packet in his hand. 

"This was what your daughter left in my trust," he 
said. "She gave it me without directions — there 
was time — for none. Probably its contents are for 
a father's eyes — and his only." 

Gessi rose. He looked first at the white envelope in 
Agnew's hand and then, with a bewildered, half-ques- 
tioning air, at the face of the dead. The muscles of his 
throat moved as if speech eluded him. And then, with a 
sudden effort, he achieved and retained mastery over 
his emotion. A queer, anxious, yet triumphant light 
grew upon his features. He stretched out his arm. 

"Thank you, Signor," he said quietly, and opened his 
hand to receive what was offered. His fingers were not 
allowed to close. 

Another arm was thrust over Agnew's shoulder. The 
white packet was clutched fast in Jovan's iron grip. 

"Signor!" he cried, and his voice seemed to reach the 
limits of reproach, of exasperation. " Signor ! " 

Gessi shrieked and sprang. His hands reached for and 
closed upon the Albanian's throat. His face was con- 
vulsed; he chattered a thousand curses. He raved; he 
tore at his antagonist with hideous clawing motions that 
were inhuman and all of the beast, and with the first 
shock he bore him back. 

His advantage was only momentary. Agnew's grip 
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fell upon his wrist. A couple of trackmen had him by 
the body and twisted him back. Jovan stepped aside, 
panting, the echo of a grim laugh dying upon his lips. 

"No, good friend," he mocked, and the sound of his 
voice thrilled Agnew with something akin to repulsion, 
so pitiless were its tones in the presence of death and 
sorrow. "No! This trick is not to be snatched from 
us — at the last." 

He tore the packet open, and thrust it into Agnew's 
grasp. "Read, Signor!" he cried. "Read!" 

Agnew imfolded the furrowed sheets. A bewildered 
frown creased his forehead, but as his glance sped down 
the Unes of writing his eyes grew suddenly bright. The 
blood mounted to his cheeks; his excitement culminated 
in a shout. He almost flung the document into Gresham's 
hands. 

"The simplicity of it!" he cried. "The simplicity! 
I — an engineer — not to see what was under my very 
eyes!" 

Gresham took the packet. At the first glance an ex- 
clamation escaped him. "Sanders wrote these!" he 
gasped. "Sanders!" 

Agnew's triumphant laugh was not the only confirma- 
tion. Another sound added its testimony — in Gessi's 
voice. He flung up his hands. 

They wheeled towards him and saw, or so it seemed, a 
drowning man! He fought; he agonized for breath as if 
a weight of waters was closing upon him. His strained 
eyes, his frantic gestures were those of the swinmier 
sinking below an engulflng flood. His head was tossed up 
with a last choking cry. He fell back into his captor's 
grip, and lay Ihnp, inert, and very, very stiU. 

Jovan strode forward, and peered into the glazing 
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eyes. His hand probed beneath the clothing and rested 
upon the unheaving chest. He made a sign to those who 
held the body to lay it down. He turned to Vilip as if 
he — and he alone — would grasp the significance of 
what could scarcely be misunderstood. 

"It was written!" he said gravely. "It was Allah's 
inunutable plan I" 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE LAST BARiaER DOWN 

THE dawn was breaking to full day as Katrine came 
slowly out of her father's hut on the Vodra em- 
bankment, strolled across the square, and seated herself 
upon a balk of timber at the lake-side. The flush of 
rose still lingered on the Albanian snows. The first 
touch of sunlight was tipping the lower slopes of the 
foothills and rimming the waters with gold. A breeze 
came singing down from the Northern crags and set the 
ripples lapping against the wharf-side piles. 

She turned, and her eyes searched the sides of the 
embankment keenly. Her gaze was principally directed 
at the unbridged outlet through which the Jana swirled 
through in its long escape towards the sea. At the sound 
of a footstep she wheeled. It was Jovan who stood beside 
her, saluting punctiliously. 

"God give you fortune to-day, Signorina,'' he said 
gravely. He, too, directed a searching gaze upon the 
waters at his feet. "A further fall of the level," he an- 
nounced. "There will soon be nothing left to bridge." 

She smiled. She pointed to the brown acres of mud 
which had risen, as it seemed, from beneath the surface. 
The lagoons of the marshland were draining back into 
the parent lake. The huge waste of reeds had already 
drooped from living green to the browns and yellows of 
decay. And the great song of the frogs seemed to have 
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a note of melancholy in it. Their fastnesses were being 
ruined, their refuges destroyed. 

"Yes," she said quietly. "The menace of the marsh is 
gone. All that threatens the Road has been vanquished. 
Only the diflSculty of the ravine. And that is removed — 
to-day." 

Jovan nodded. "To-day," he agreed. "And you will 
come, Signorina? You will be there?" 

"Could I stay away?" She smiled. "For I have not 
guessed it yet, Signor Jovan. I asked them not to tell 
me, and for this last week I have wrestled with the prob- 
lem, but m vain. Curiosity would drag me, if nothmg 
else did." 

The wave of his hand expressed deprecation. "You 
have nothing to reproach yourself with, Signorina. Did 
any of us guess Signor Sanders' methods, till we read 
them. And yet? " He shrugged his shoulders and gave 
a little laugh. "It was so obvious; as the Signor Intend- 
ente remarked, it was of such simplicity." 

He raised his head at the sound of an engine clanking 
down the track. It drew an elaborately decorated 
truck. 

"Oiu* train," he said. "And there is the Signor 
Intendente himself." 

The Albanian looked towards him with welcoming 
eyes. And his salute, as Agnew approached, expressed 
more than courtesy or respect. It seemed to imply 
comradeship and the friendly greeting of intimacy. 

Agnew smiled and looked at Katrine. "Am I to be 
jealous of Jovan?" he asked. "Has yoiu* curiosity 
driven you to ask from him information which you would 
not accept from me? Is that why I find you abroad at 
this hour? " 
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She smiled in return, she shook her head. "No," 
she answered. "The veil of my ignorance is still im- 
lifted, and my curiosity is still unfed. But to-day? I 
shall gorge it to-day, shall I not?" 

"When you will," he said. "We are waiting for you, 
all of us. To-day is your day. We oflFer it you with our 
homage — it and all the success which we hope it is to 
contam." 

She rose, and began to stroll with him towards the 
track, where a little group had formed beside the engine. 
She could see her father and Vilip exchanging greetings 
as they inspected the beflagged and decorated truck. 

Jovan, with a kindly, unseen gesture which had about, 
it something of benediction, drew back and began to 
give loud greetings to Uiko, whose Umdra could be seen 
approaching, propelled by Gugi alone. The fisherman 
sat in the stem, resplendent in tight-fitting serge tunic 
and breeches, braided with black. He, too, was evidently 
infected with a sense of festa. His face was one great 
grin, and directions to his imderling were full of jovial 
ferocity. 

Agnew halted in his stride and looked down the vista 
of the lake, gleaming now like polished metal in the rays 
of the fully risen sun. He sighed with an intonation of 
utter content. 

"THis last weekl How it has changed everything! 
It is a new heaven and a new earth 1" he said suddenly. 
"I see nothing the same." 

Katrine gave a little noAof comprehension. "Or are 
you looking at it from a new point of view?" she asked. 
" Even, perhaps, in a new perspective. Is that it? " 

"No," he said quietly. "I see things now — as they 
are. Formerly I looked through a veil." He turned and 
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met her eyes. "If I had looked where I am looking 
now," he added, "that would have made the difference.^ 

A flush rose to her cheeks. "Would it?" she asked. 
"Love? Does that alter everything for you, Grervase, 
foryou — amto?" 

He smiled. " What does your own heart say to you — 
a woman?" he answered. 

She gave a happy little laugh. But she shook her head. 
"No, for you love is the spice in the cup of life. For us 
it is the wine itself. Over here, with the vital questions 
of existence, passion, hate, peril, and death, confronting 
me, I, too, have begim to see clearly. I know that for a 
man — a real man — life must always hold more than 
love. Ambition, effort, success, are part of the mas- 
culine heritage. Your work will always be my rival, 
but — love will be there — always, Gervase?" 

"The answer to that must lie in my eyes, for the 
present," he said, and laughed in his turn, tenderiy, joy- 
ously. "Too many faces turn this way — your father's, 
Vilip's, Jovan's. But when this rival of to-day has no 
need of my services, when the great Bir Road stretches 
from the Danube to the sea, then, sweetheart, then I" 

"Then!" she agreed, and put her hand upon his arm 
with a little significant gesture. "Then, Gervase, then I" 

They joined the group beside the engine. They 
mounted, all of them, upon the truck, Uiko in his daz- 
zling attire casting glances of pitying disdain upon his 
friend Abdul, who, from the footplate, grinned cheer- 
fully back. Slowly, but with gathering speed, the train 
rolled out along the track, labored up the heavy gradient, 
entered the timnel's mouth, passed through the mile of 
darkness, and halted at the entrance of the ravine. And 
here the engine came to a halt. 
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Beside the track half a dozen wiry ponies waited with 
their attendants. Katrine looked at them with surprise. 

"We do not go on into Gorae?" she questioned. "We 
do not enter the ravine? " 

Gresham smiled. " For the moment it is not possible," 
he answered. "The track is broken, in the timnel, 
before you come to the river. We are going to climb." 

She hesitated, stUl looking at him with inquiry. Then 
she lifted her shoulders in a little shrug. 

"The track broken, in the tunnel?" she repeated. 
"Is that part of your mystery, too? Well, that does 
not help me; it tells me nothing. I must continue to 
wait." 

She poised her foot on Agnew's hand and was swung 
into the saddle. The little procession formed along the 
moimtain path, and set their steps towards the slope of 
the ravine. 

An hour later they halted, a full thousand feet up on 
the cliflF edge. They were looking across the empty 
canyon, facing the snow-covered rocks and the gUssade 
where Esuli's creatures had set that trap into which they 
had fallen themselves. Across the intervening void they 
could see men, who stood in little groups at diflFerent 
points. And so clear was the air that the expectant 
attitude of the watchers was recognizable, or so Katrine 
said. The very moimtains themselves, she declared, 
appeared to be awaiting something. 

Agnew pointed down into the ravine where the river 
roared along its narrow bed. 

"Look!" he said laconically. Katrine's glance fol- 
lowed the direction of his hand. 

She looked, frowned, made a gesture as if to rub her 
eyes. 
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"The tunnel entrance is — fallen in?" she cried. 
"There is no opening to where the bridge is to be built? " 

Hetnodded. " Look again I " he said. " Look the other 
side I" 

She looked and gave a little cry. "But that is the 
same!" she declared. "That entrance is gone!" 

"It is blocked up," he answered, smiling. "Each of 
the tunnel openings has been solidly built in." Then he 
laughed. "And that still is a mystery?" he asked. 
"That still tells you nothing?" 

"No!" she said breathlessly. "No! I can't see — " 

"Then we must make it very plain," he interrupted. 
He made a sign to Jovan, who stood, holding his revolver 
in his hand. 

Jovan fired into the air. An answering shot came from 
the far side of the canyon. Jovan fired again — three 
times in quick succession. 

The little groups of men became suddenly animated. 
A moment later they all retired, running towards a point 
to the left of the great fan-shaped depression which 
culminated above the site of the ruined bridge. 

A roar echoed suddenly into the morning quiet. A 
huge column of smoke shot into the air. Another fol- 
lowed — another — another. The hillside seemed to 
have suddenly acquired the characteristics of a volcano. 
Twenty craters seemed to have opened, flinging columns 
of fiery defiance against the peace of the open sky. 

And then the first bellowing outburst merged in one 
huge and continuous thimder. The hill itself seemed 
moving. In crested waves, as it were, huge masses of 
earth and rock and bowlder crashed down the declivity 
from twenty different points to meet in one enormous 
billow at the cliff edge. Ponderously, stupendously, the 
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great avalanche shot out into the void and fell^ as a 
cascade falls, a thousand feet into the narrows of the 
defile I 

The river was blotted out. A thousand ledges, green 
with cUngmg shrubs, disappeared. The whole face of 
nature was changed. The canyon was filling — filling 
before their eyes, as if some giant sculptor was brimming 
his Titanic mold with clay. The walled-in entrances 
were utterly gone. The topmost levels of the heaped 
destruction stood a score of feet above their lintel heads! 

A ringing cheer broke out from the men, Jovan's voice 
leading in triumph. It was echoed from those on the 
far side of the ravine. A fusillade of revolver shots em- 
phasized their exultation. A score of caps whirled up 
into the air. 

Agnew turned to Katrine. "Simplicity? Is not that 
the word?" he asked. "To Sanders' genius the menace 
of the avalanches became no longer a menace, but a 
help. His plan, which you have seen fulfilled, was to 
use them. The ravine was the diflBculty in the Road! 
What was simpler to his imagination than to blot out 
the ravine 1 Instead of a bridge — a tunnel. The Liva, 
which raged below the track, will now pass fifty feet 
above it! Was that not an explanation under our very 
eyes?" 

Her glance was still wide and wondering. Her breath 
still came in a gasp. " And so — " she said bewilderedly . 
"And so—" 

"And so the last barrier is down! The Road goes 
forward to — its appointed end!" 

For a moment a little silence fell — a silence eloquent 
of all that was left unsaid. 

Then she looked up. The flush of surprise had died 
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from her cheeks, and her gaze was grave, earnest, almost 
pleading. Her words, when they came, were whispered. 

"And our road, Gervase — our endless road which is 
just begim? Is that smoothed — at last? " 

His hand went out to hers in a quick, passionate 
gesture. 

" Katrine I " he said. " Katrine — my guide I *' 



THE END 
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